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CHAPTER I 

THE MYTH OF ADONIS 

The spectacle of the great changes which annually 
pass over the face of the earth has powerfully im- 
pressed the minds of men in all ages, and stirred 
them to meditate on the causes of transformations 
so vast and wonderful Their curiosity has not been 
purely disinterested , for even the savage cannot fail 
to perceive how mtimatety his own life is bound up 
with the hfe of nature, and how the same processes 
which freeze the stream and stnp the earth of vege- 
tation menace him with extinction At a certam 
stage of development men seem to have imagmed 
that the means of avertmg the threatened calamity 
were in their own hands, and that they could hasten 
or retard the flight of the seasons by magic art 
Accordmgly they performed ceremonies and recited 
spells to make the ram to fall, the sun to shme, 
ammals to multiply, and the fruits of the earth to 
grow In course of time the slow advance of know- 
ledge, which has dispelled so many chenshed illusions, 
convinced at least the more thoughtful portion of 
mankind that the alternations of summer and winter, 
of spring and autumn, ^v^ere not merely the result of 
their own magical ntes, but that some deeper cause, 
some mightier power, was at work belund the shift- 
mg scenes of nature They now pictured to them- 
selves the growth and decay of vegetation, the birth 
and death of hving creatures, as effects of the waxing 
or wanmg strength of divine beings, of gods and 
goddesses, who were bom and died, who married and 
begot children, on the pattern of human life 
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Thus the old niagual tlitoA lA \h^ ^ \ >'•’ v / 
placed, 01 rather supplcmtnlt d, 1 a i b h"io,i <!. 
For although mdi now altnbat .nu'ri 

of change primanh to cora ^pondi.iM Oi -'ab ’ lU 
deities, they ‘^till ihouf'ht that hv p n cr.ani > 
magical rite<^ they could .nd iUl yo-j, “’ho 
principle of life, in his siiuUpi v,uh ih' <*pj 
pnnciplc of death 'fhey imagin'd ih 't th / 
lecimt his faihng energns and t,^la r.u hi n 
the dead The ceicmonies mIucIi ilu } o1> r '* 
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this purpose ycrc in substance a ilranrttu r- >- n* 
tation of the natural processfj. which th' r vi h* i 
facilitate , for it is a fannhar tenc «. of in 'Lie <lnt >c>e 
can produce any desired chect 1a inatlv' lu'it.dne' 
It And as they now c\p]aincd the fmrturstU'rA 
growth and decay, of reproduction and dp^^ulinion, 
by the marriage, the death, and the ii bn ih oi rv,\iVcd 
of the gods, their lehgious or rather magical diann 
turned in great mcasuie on these thcinc'- 1 iu y t 
forth the fruitful union of the powers of feiuhu, th« 
sad death of one at least of the divine pa.rtners, and 
his ] 03 dul resurrection Thus a rcligioii'^ lh-‘or\ wa^ 
blended wnth a magical practice The eombinatiou 
is famdiar m lustoiy Indeed, few religions ha\t 
ever succeeded m w'hollj’ extricating themselves fioin 
the old trammels of magic The mcon’^istenc}" of 
actmg on tw^o opposite principles, however it ma\ 
vex the soul of the plulosophcr, rarcty troubles the 
common man, mdeed he is seldom even aware of it 
His affair is to act, not to analj’se the motives of hi^ 
action If manlond had alwaj^s been logical and 
wise, history would not be a long chronicle of folly 
and enme ^ 


As in the present volume I am concerned wnth tlic belicfir 
ana practices of Orientals, I may quote the follow mg passage 
who has lived long in the East and knows it well 
^ 1 mind IS free from the trammels of logic It 

K a literal fact that the Oriental mmd can accept and bclie\ e 
opposite things at the same time We find fully qualified 
and even learned Indian doctors practising Greek medicine. 
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Of tlie changes which the seasons bring with them, 
the most striking wnthm the temperate zone are those 
which affect vegetation The influence of the seasons 
on animals, though great, is not nearly so manifest 
Hence it is natural that in the magical dramas de- 
signed to dispel wmter and bring back sprmg the 
emphasis should be laid on vegetation, and that 
trees and plants should figure in them more promm- 
ently than beasts and birds Yet the two sides of 
life, the vegetable and the animal, were not dissoci- 
ated in the minds of those who observed the cere- 
monies Indeed they commonly believed that the 
tie between the animal and the vegetable world was 
even closer than it really is , hence they often com- 
bmed the dramatic representation of reviving plants 

as •well as English medicmc, and enforcing sanitary restrictions 
to which their own houses and families are entirely strangers 
We find astronomers who can predict eclipses, and yet who 
behevc that eclipses are caused by a dragon swallowing the 
sun We find holy men who are credited with miraculous 
powers and %Mth close communion %vith the Deity, who live 
in drunkenness and immorality, and who are capable of 
elaborate frauds on others To the Oriental mind, a thing 
must be incredible to command a ready belief " (" ihots and 
Unrest in the Punjab, from a correspondent,” T/ie Times 
Weekly Edition, May 24, 1907, p 326) Again, spealang of 
the people of the Lower Congo, an experienced missionary 
desenbes their religious ideas as " chaotic in the extreme 
and impossible to reduce to any systematic order The same 
person will tell you at different times that the departed spirit 
goes to the nether regions, or to a dark forest, or to the 
moon, or to the sun There is no coherence in their behefs, 
and their ideas about cosmogony and the future are very 
nebulous Although they believe in punishment after death 
their faith is so hazy that it has lost all its deterrent force 
If in the following pages a lack of logical unity is observed, 
it must be put to the debit of the native mind, as that lack 
of logical unity really represents the mistiness of their views ” 
See Rev John H Weeks, " Notes on some Customs of the 
Lower Congo People/' Folk-lore, xx (igog), pp 54 sq Un- 
less we allow for this innate capacity of the human mind to 
entertain contradictory beliefs at the same time, we shall in 
vain attempt to understand the history of thought in general 
and of religion in particular 
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TOth a real or a dramatic umon of the sexes for the 
purpose of furthenng at the same time and by the 
same act the multiplication of fruits, of animals, and 
of men To them the pnnciple of hfe and fertility, 
whether animal or vegetable, was one and mdiinsible 
To hve and to cause to live, to eat food and to beget 
children, these were the primary %vants of men in 
the past, and they wall be the prunarj’- w ants of men 
in the future so long as the world lasts Other 
thmgs ma}^ be added to enrich and beautify human 
life, but unless these ivants are first satisfied, humanity 
itself must cease to exist These two thmgs, there- 
fore, food and children, were w^hat men chiefij’’ sought 
to procure by the performance of magical ntes for 
the regulation of the seasons 
Now'here, apparently, have these ntes been more 
widely and solemnty celebrated than m the lands 
w'hich border the Eastern Mediterranean Under 
the names of Osins, Tammuz, Adorns, and Attis, the 
peoples of Egypt and Western Asia represented the 
yearly decay and revival of life, especially of veget- 
able hfe, w'hich they personified as a god wEo annually 
died and rose again from the dead In name and 
detail the ntes vaned from place to place m sub- 
stance they were the same The supposed death and 
resurrection of this Onental deity, a god of many 
names but of essentially one nature, are the subject 
of the present mquiry We begm woth Tammuz or 
Adorns 

The worship of Adorns was practised by the Semitic 
peoples of Babylonia and Syna, and the Greeks 
borrowed it from them as early as the seventh century 
before Chnst The true name of the deity w^as Tam- 
muz the appellation of Adonis is merely the Seimtic 
Aaoii, lord, a title of honour by which his w'or- 
^ippers addressed him In the Hebrew text of the 
Uici lestament the same name Adonai, origmally 
perhaps A^ni, “ my lord,” is often apphed to 
Jeho\ ah But the Greeks through a misunderstand- 
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mg converted the title of honour into a proper name 
While Tammuz or his equivalent Adonis enjoyed a 
wide and lastmg popularity among peoples of the 
Semitic stock, there are grounds for thmkmg that 
his worship ongmated with a race of other blood and 
other speech, the Sumerians, who m the dawn of 
history mhabited the flat alluvial plain at the head 
of the Persian Gulf and created the civihzation which 
was afterwards called Babylonian The origin and 
afiinities of this people are unknown, m physical 
type and language they differed from all their neigh- 
bours, and their isolated position, wedged m between 
ahen races, presents to the student of mankind 
problems of the same sort as the isolation of the 
Basques and Etruscans among the Aryan peoples of 
Europe An ingenious, but improved, hypothesis 
would represent them as immigrants driven from 
central Asia by that gradual desiccation which for 
ages seems to have been convertmg once fruitful 
lands into a waste and burying the seats of ancient 
civilization under a sea of shifting sand Whatever 
their place of origin may have been, it is certain 
that m Southern Babylonia the Sumerians attamed 
at a very early period to a considerable pitch o 
civilization, for they tilled the soil, i eared cattle, 
built cities, dug canals, and even invented a system 
of writing, which their Semitic neighbours m time 
borrowed from them In the pantheon of this ancient 
people Tammuz appears to have been one of the 
oldest, though certamly not one of the most import- 
ant figures His name consists of a Sumeri^ ® 
meamng “ true son ” or, m a fuller form, true son 
of the deep water,” and among the inscribed Sumerian 
texts which have survived the wreck of empires are 
a number of hymns in his honour, which were mitten 
down not later than about two thousand years before 
our era, but were almost certamly composed at a 

much earlier time r -o i, TornTmiy 

In the religious literature of Babylonia Tammuz 
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appears as the youthful spouse or lover of Mitar, 
the great mother goddess, the embodiment of the 
reproductive energies of nature The references to 
their connexion with each other in myth and ntual 
are both fragmentary and obscure, but we gather 
from them that every year Tammuz was believed to 
die, passing away from the cheerful earth to the 
gloomy subterranean world, and that ever}’’ year his 
divine mistress journeyed in quest of him “ to the 
land from which there is no returning, to the house 
of darkness, where dust lies on door and bolt 
Durmg her absence the passion of love ceased to 
operate men and beasts alike forgot to reproduce 
their kinds all life was threatened wuth extmction 
So intimately bound up with the goddess were the 
sexual functions of the whole animal kingdom that 
ivithout her piesence they could not be discharged 
A messenger of the great god Ea was accordmgly 
despatched to rescue the goddess on whom so much 
depended The stern queen of the infernal regions, 
Allatu or Eresh-Kigal by name, reluctantly allowed 
Ishtar to be sprinkled with the Water of Life and to 
depart, m company probably with her lover Tam- 
muz, that the two might return together to the uppei 
world, and that with their return all nature might 
revive 

Laments for the departed Tammuz are contamed 
m several Babylonian hymns, which liken him to 
plants that quickly fade He is 


A tamarisk that in the gat den has diiink no watery 
li hose crown in the field has brought for th no blossom 
A willow that lejoiced not by the water-course, 

A willow whose roots wei e torn up 
A heib that m the garden had diunk no water ” 


"to have been annually mourned, 
^ music of flutes, by men and women 

month named after him, 

chanted Tammuz The dirges were seemingly 
chanted over an effigy of the dead god, which was 
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washed with pure ater, anointed with oil, and clad 
m a red robe while the fames of mcense rose mto 
the air as if to stir his dormant senses by thoir pan 
gent fragrance and wake him frorn the sleep of deat 

S one of these dirges, ot Z 

for rmmims we hke 

?”S;^",^S\4ihnrn” of the flutes - 

lament , j „ i.fis up a lament 

‘^TZLutr ' ■ »< 

,41 S" V't”’ 

utmM tm a c„y up up lor Us lori. hfis s„e up 
a lament , that stows not tn the bed, 

ls‘J.T!Zo{Slor the co,n ihal pours uot ». iU 

nor ZrnPor rs a possossron « 

A weaty woman, a «o willows gtow. 

Her lament corn and herbs grow not 

Her lament is for Lias srow not 

Her lament is for a, pool, /// %here no reeds grow 

Her lament is for a grow not 

Her lament ^^p.».ss where no cypresses (^) grow 

Her lament ^sfoi a 'den of frees, whete honey 

Her lament is for the depth of a gat ae j 

and wine grow not plants grow 

The tragical story descriptions 

Adonis ate better taown to “ ™ ts of Baby- 

of Greek writers th» thejrapa^^ 

Ionian literature or th £ Jerusalem weeping 

Ezelael, who saw the f the temple Mir- 

for Tammuz at the J ^vthology, the Onental 
rored m the glass ®^ , ^h beloved by Aphrodite 
deity appears as a comely youtn Deio j 
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In his infancy the goddess hid him in. a chest, which 
she gave in charge to Persephone, queen of the nether 
world But when Persephone opened the chest and 
beheld the beauty of the babe, she refused to give 
him back to Aphrodite, though the goddess of love 
went down herself to hell to ransom her dear one 
from the power of the grave The dispute between 
the two goddesses of love and death was settled by 
Zeus, who decreed that Adorns should abide with 
Persephone in the under world for one part of the 
year, and with Aphrodite in the upper world for 
another part At last the fair youth was killed in 
huntmg by a wild boar, or by the jealous Ares, who 
turned himself into the likeness of a boar m order to 
compass the death of his rival Bitterly did Aphro- 
dite lament her loved and lost Adonis The strife 
between the divine rivals for the possession of Adonis 
appears to be depicted on an Etruscan mirror The 
two goddesses, identified by inscriptions, are stationed 
on either side of Jupiter, who occupies the seat of 
judgment and lifts an admonitorj’- finger as he looks 
sternly towards Persephone Overcome ivith grief, 
the goddess of love bunes her face in her mantle, 
while her pertinacious rival, graspmg a branch m one 
hand, points with the other at a closed coder, which 
probably contams the youthful Adorns In this 
form of the myth, the contest between Aphrodite 
and Persephone for the possession of Adorns clearly 
reflects the struggle between Ishtar and Allatu in 
the land of the dead, while the decision of Zeus that 
Adonis IS to spend one part of the year under ground 
and another part above ground is merely a Greek 
version of the annual disappearance and reappearance 
of Tammuz 



CHAPTER II 

ADONIS IN SYRIA 

The myth of Adorns was locahzed and his rites 
celebrated with much solemmty at two places m 
Western Asia One of these was Byblus on the 
coast of S5n:ia, the other was Paphos in Cyprus 
Both were great seats of the worship of Aphrodite, 
or rather of her Semitic counterpart, Astarte, and 
of both, if we accept the legends, Cm3n:as, the father 
of Adonis, was king Of the two cities Byblus was 
the more ancient , mdeed it claimed to be the oldest 
city m Phoemcia, and to have been founded m the 
early ages of the world by the great god El, whom 
Greeks and Romans identified with Cronus and 
Saturn respectively However that may have been, 
m historical times it ranked as a holy place, the 
rehgious capital of the country, the Mecca or Jeru- 
salem of the Phoemcians The city stood on a height 
beside the sea, and contamed a great sanctuary of 
Astarte, where, in the midst of a spacious open court, 
surrounded by cloisters and approached from below 
by staircases, rose a tall cone or obehsk, the holy 
image of the goddess In this sanctuary the rites of 
Adonis were celebrated Indeed the whole city was 
sacred to him, and the nver Nahr Ibrahim, which 
falls into the sea a little to the south of Byblus, ko^e 
in antiqmty the name of Adonis This was the 
lungdom of Cm5n:as From the earhest to the latest 
times the city appears to have been ruled by 
assisted perhaps by a senate or council of elders 
The first of the kings of whom we have lustoncal 
evidence was a certam Zekar-baal He reigned about 

9 
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a century before Solomon , yet from tliat dim past 
his figure stands out strangely fresh and lifehl^ in 
the loumal of an Egyptian merchant or oiftcial 
named Wen-Ammon, which has fortunately been pre- 
served m a papyrus This man spent some time with 
the kmg at Byblus, and received from him, in return 
for rich presents, a supply of timber felled in the 
forests of Lebanon Another long of Bj^blus, who 
bore the name of Sibitti-baal, paid tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser IIL, king of Assyna, about the year 739 ^ C , 
Further, from an inscription of the fifth or fourth 
century before our era we learn that a lung of Byblus, 
by name Yehaw-melech, son of Yehar-baal, and 
grandson of Adom-melech or Un-melech, dedicated 
a pillared portico with a carved work of gold and a 
bronze altar to the goddess, whom he worshipped 
under the name of Baalath Gebal, that is, the female 


Baal of Byblus. 

The names of these kings suggest that the}^ claimed 
affinity with their god Baal or Moloch, for Moloch is 
only a corruption of melech, that is, “ long.” Such 
a claim at all events appears to have been put for- 
ward by many other Semitic langs The early 
monarchs of Babylon were worshipped as gods m 
their lifetime Mesha, lang of Moab, perhaps called 
himself the son of his god Kemosh Among the 
Aramean sovereigns of Damascus, mentioned m the 
Bible, we find more than one Ben-hadad, that is, 
“ son of the god Hadad,” the chief male deity of the 
Syrians , and Josephus tells us that down to his own 
time, m the first century of our era, Ben-hadad I , 
whom he calls simply Adad, and his successor, Hazael, 
^ntinued to be worshipped as gods by the people of 
Damascus who held processions daily m their honour 
Some of the kings of Edom seem to have gone a step 
farther and identified themselves ivith the god in 

his name 

Hadad wnthout any qualification ICing Bar-rekub 
who reigned over Samal in North-Western Syria in 
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the time of Tiglatli-pileser { 745;^27 bc), appears 
from his name to have reckoned himself a son of 
Rekiib-el, the god to whose favom he deemed to- 
self indebted for the langdom The ^ 

traced their descent from Baal, and 
fessed to be gods in their onn person Several of 
them bore names which are partly composed of he 
names of Baal and Astarte. one *cm bore tte 
name of Baal pure and simple ,Tlm, 

S^?hrSt°y";^trs ramrs.‘gn“& 

whom the Grcekydentified to 'jtorth 

Sdlfncr^uts tpfacfd bUd the -ch of doubt 

by a bilingual mscnption, m Phoenician 

which was found in Malta mav have 

In like manner the kings of Byblus may have 

^sumed the style °f,Adonis to Ad ^ ^^^P 

the divine Adon or lord master ”) and 

hardly differs m sense from Baal ( mas ; 

r4 r king 7 ms con^pe^wouM be^c 

“ t‘?rd,"4e of W" 

the reading of the V^aamm "kin^ 

Adoiis in their lifetime, if 

names, Adom-bezek and Ado . , ’ gejj means 

divme rather than humm title rXrf eqmvalent 

" lord of righteousness," “^^.d = “Steousness,” 
to Melchizedek, that is, ^ J Cpigm and priest 
the title of that mystenous ^"g^o^an 
of God Most High, who seems Canaanitish 

more nor less than ^^tte old pnestly kings of 
kings of Jerusalem Thus if tn Adorns, we 

Jerusalem regularly played th p ^omen of 

need not wonder that m J^ter bme^ “e 
Jerusalem used to weep for Tarnmus, m 
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Adonis, at the north gate of the temple In doing 
so they may only have been continmng a custom 
which had been observed m the same place by the 
Canaamtes long before the Hebrews mvaded the land 
Perhaps the “ sacred men,” as they were called, who 
lodged vuthin the walls of the temple at Jerusalem 
down almost to the end of the Jewish longdom, may 
have acted the part of the living Adonis to the hving 
Astarte of the women At all events we Imow that 
m the cells of these strange clergy women wove 
garments for the ashenm, the sacied poles which stood 
beside the altar and which appear to have been by 
some regarded as embodiments of Astarte ^ Cer- 
tamly these “ sacred men ” must have discharged 
some function which was deemed rehgious m the 
temple at Jerusalem, and we can hardly doubt that 
the prohibition to bring the wages of prostitution 
into the house of God, which was pubhshed at the 
very same time that the men were expelled from the 
temple, was directed agamst an existmg piactice 
In Palestme as in other Semitic lands the hire of 
sacred prostitutes was piobably dedicated to the 
deity as one of his regular dues he took tribute of 
men and women as of flocks and herds, of fields and 
vineyards and ohveyards 

But if Jerusalem had been from of old the seat of 
a dynasty of spiritual potentates or Grand Lamas, 
who held the keys of heaven and were revered far 


^ The ashetah (singular of asheiim) was certainty of wood 
(Judges VI 26) it seems to have been a tree stripped of its 
branches and planted in the ground beside an altar, whether 
of Jehovah or of other gods (Deuteronomy xvi 21 , Jeremiah 
xvii 1) That the asherah was regarded as a goddess, the 
female partner of Baal, appears from i Kings xviii 19, 
- ™ugs XXI 3, xxiii 4 , and that this goddess was identified 
u ith Ashtoreth (Astarte) may be inferred from a companson 
of Judges 11 13 with Judges 111 7 Yet, on the other hand 
the pole or tree seems by others to have been viewed as a 
male pouer (Jeremiah 11 27 , see below, pp 107 saa \ and 

Astarte has been^doubted 
or disputed by some eminent modem scholars 
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and wide as kings and gods m one, we can easily 
understand w'hy the upstart David chose it for the 
capital of the new langdom which he had w^on for 
himself at the point of the sw'ord The central 
position and the natural strength of the virgin fortress 
need not have been the only or the principal induce- 
ments which decided the pohtic monarch to transfer 
his throne from Hebron to Jerusalem servmg 
Inmself heir to the ancient kings of the city he might 
reasonably hope to inherit their ghostly repute along 
with their broad acres, to w'ear their nimbus as w^ell 
as their crown So at a later lime when he had 
conquered Ammon and captured the royal city of 
Rabbah, he took the heavy gold crown of the Ammon- 
ite god Milcom and placed it on his own brows, thus 
posing as the deity in person It can hardly, there- 
fore, be unreasonable to suppose that he pursued 
precisely the same policy at the conquest of Jeru- 
salem And on the other side the calm confidence 
'vith wkich the Jebusite mhabitants of that city 
awaited his attack, jeermg at the besiegers from the 
battlements, may well have been bom of a firm trust 
in the local deity rather than in the height and thick- 
ness of their grim old wuUs Certamly the obstmacy 
With w^hich in after ages the Jews defended the same 
place against the armies of Ass3n:ia and Rome sprang 
m large measure from a similar faith in the God 01 
Zion 

Be that as it may, the history of the Hebrew 
presents some features which may perhaps, without 
straimng them too far, be interpreted as traces or 
rehes of a time when they or their predecessors 
played the part of a dmnity, and particularly 01 
Adonis, the divme lord of the land In life me 
Hebrew king was regularly addressed as Ad,om~mm- 
melech, “ My Lord the Kmg,” and after death he 
was lamented with ones of Ho^ aln > Hoi Acton 
“ Alas my brother I alas Lord I ” These exclam^ 
tions of gnef uttered for the death of a king of Ju a 
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were, we can hardly doubt, the very same cnes which 
the weepmg women of Jerusalem uttered in the 
north porch of the temple for the dead Tammuz 
However, httle stress can be laid on such forms of 
address, smce Adon m Hebrew, hke “ lord ” in 
Enghsh, was a secular as well as a rehgious title. 
But whether identified with Adonis or not, the 
Hebrew kings certainly seem to have been regarded 
as m a sense divine, as representmg and to some 
extent embodymg Jehovah on earth. For the king’s 
throne was called the throne of Jehovah, and the 
apphcation of the holy oil to his head was beheved 
to impart to him directly a portion of the divme 
spirit Hence he bore the title of Messiah, which 
ivith its Greek equivalent Christ means no more than 
” the Anointed One " Thus when David had cut 
off the skirt of Saul's robe m the darloiess of a cave 


where he was in hiding, his heart smote him for 
havmg laid sacrilegious hands upon Ado7ii Messiah 
Jehovah, “ my Lord the Anomted of Jehovah ” 

Like other divme or semi-divme rulers, the Hebrew 


kmgs were apparently held answerable for famme 
and pestilence Mdien a dearth, caused perhaps by 
a failure of the wuiter rams, had visited the land for 
three years, Kmg David mquired of the oracle, which 
discreetly laid the blame not on him but on his 
predecessor Saul The dead lang was indeed beyond 
the reach of pumshment, but his sons were not So 
David had seven of them sought out, and they were 
hanged before the Lord at the beginmng of barley 
harrcst m sprmg and all the long summer the 
mother of two of the dead men sat under the gallows- 
tree, keeping off the jackals by night and the vultures 
b} day, tiu vuth the autumn the blessed ram came at 
last to wet their danghng bodies and fertilize the 
barren earth once more Then the bones of the dead 
v ere taken dovn from the gibbet and buried m the 
sepulchre of their fathers The season when these 
princes vere put to death, at the beginmng of barley 
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harvest, and the length of time they hung on the 
gallows, seem to show that their execution was not a 
mere pumshment, but that it partook of the nature 
of a rain-charm For it is a common behef that rain 
can be procured by magical ceremomes performed 
with dead men’s bones, and it would be natural to 
ascribe a special virtue m this respect to the bones 
of prmces, who are often expected to give ram in 
their hfe When the Israehtes demanded of Samuel 


that he should give them a lang, the indignant 
prophet, loth to be superseded by the upstart Saul, 
called on the Lord to send thunder and ram, and the 
Lord did so at once, though the season was early 
summer and the reapers were at work in the wheat- 
fields, a time when m common years no ram falls 
from the cloudless Syrian sky. The pious histonan 
who records the miracle seems to have regarded it 
as a mere token of the wrath of the deity, whose 
voice was heard in the roll of thunder , but we m^y 
surmise that in givmg this impressive proof of ms 
control of the weather, Samuel meant to hint genUy 
at the naughtiness of asking for a lang to do for the 
fertility of the land what could be done quite as well 
and far more cheaply by a prophet. , 

In Israel the excess as well as the deficiency of 
ram seems to have been set down to the wrath of tne 
deity When the Jews returned to Jerusaleni from 
the great captivity and assembled for the first time 
m the square before the ruined temple, it happene 
that the weather was very wet, and as the ^ 
sat shelterless and drenched in the piazza thej 
trembled at their sm and at the ram ^n all age 
has been the strength or the wealmess of Israel 
read the hand of God in the changing aspects of 
nature, and we need not wonder that at sue 
and m so dismal a scene, with a lowering sky - 
head, the blackened rums of the temple before their 
eyes, and the steady dnp of the ram over all, ^he 
returned exiles should have been oppressed with a 
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double sense of tbeir own guilt and of the divine 
anger Perhaps, though they hardly knew it, 
memories of the bright sun, fat fields, and broad 
vollow-frmged nvers of Babjdon, which had been so 
long their home, lent a deeper shade of sadness to 
the austerity of the Judean landscape, vulh its gaunt 
grey hills stretching awaj^ range beyond range, to 
the horizon, or dippmg eastward to the far hne of 
sombre blue which marks the sullen waters of the 
Dead Sea 

In the days of the Hebrew monarchy the long was 
apparently credited with the power of making sick 
and makmg vhole Thus the kmg of Srnna sent a 
leper to the lang of Israel to be healed by him, just 
as scrofulous patients used to fancy that they could 
be cured by the touch of a French or Enghsh kmg 
However, the Hebrew monarch, vnth more sense 
than has been shoivn by his royal brothers m modem 
times, professed himself unable to work any such 
miracle “ Am I God,” he asked, “ to kill and to 
make ahve, that this man doth send unto me to 
recover a man of his leprosy'^ ” On another occasion 
when pestilence ravaged the country and the excited 
fancy of the plague-stncken people saw m the clouds 
the figure of the Destroymg Angel with his suord 
stretched out over Jerasalem, they laid the blame 
on Kmg David, who had offended the touchy and 
irascible deity by takmg a census The prudent 
monarch bowed to the popular storm, acknowledged 
his guilt, and appeased the angry god by offermg 
burnt sacrifices on the threshmg-ffoor of Araunah, 
one of the old Jebusite inhabitants of Jerusalem 
Then the angel sheathed his flashmg sword, and the 
shneks of the dymg and the lamentations for the dead 
no longer resounded in the streets 
To tMs theory of the sanctity, nay the divmity of 
the Hebrew kmgs it may be objected that few traces 
of It sumve m the historical books of the Bible 
i3Ut the force of the objection is weakened by a con- 
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sideration of the lime and the circumstances m which 
these books assumed their final shape The great 
prophets of the eighth and the seventh centunes by 
the spintual ideals and the ethical fervour of their 
teaching had wrought a rehgious and moral reform 
perhaps unparalleled m history Under their mflu- 
ence an austere monotheism had replaced the old 
sensuous worship of the natural powers a stern 
Puntanical spint, an unbendmg rigour of mmd, had 
succeeded to the old easy supple temper with its weak 
comphances, its wax-hke impressionabdity, its pro- 
chvities to the sms of the flesh And the moral lessons 
which the prophets inculcated were driven home by 
the pohtical events of the time, above all by the ever- 
growmg pressure of the great Assynan empire on the 
petty states of Palestme The long agony of the 
siege of Samana must have been followed with 
trembhng anxiety by the inhabitants of Judea, for 
the danger was at their door. They had only to lift 
up their eyes and look north to see the blue hills of 
Ephraim, at whose foot lay the beleaguered city Its 
final fall and the destruction of the northern langdom 
could not fail to fill every thoughtful mmd m the sister 
realm with sad forebodings It was as if the sky had 
lowered and thunder muttered over Jerusalem 
Thenceforth to the close of the Jewish monarchy, 
about a century and a half later, the cloud never 
passed away, though once for a little it seemed to 
lift, when Sennacherib raised the siege of Jerusalem 
and the watchers on the walls beheld the last of tne 
long hne of spears and standards disappeanng, the 
last squadron of the blue-coated Assynan cavalry 
sweepmg, m a cloud of dust, out of sight 
It was in this period of national gloom 
spondency that the two great reformations of I^ael s 
rehgion were accomplished, the first by king Heze- 
kiah, the second a century later by king Jc^iah 
We need not wonder, then, that the reformers who m 
that and subsequent ages composed or edited tne 
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annals of their nation should have looked as sourly 
on the old unreformed paganism of their forefathers 
as the fierce zealots of the Commonwealth looked on 
the far more innocent pastimes of Llerrj'- England, 
and that m their zeal for the glory of God they should 
have blotted many pages of lustory lest they should 
perpetuate the memory of practices to winch they 
traced the calamities of their country All the his- 
torical books passed through the office of the Puritan 
censor, and we can hardly doubt that they emerged 
from it stripped of many gay feathers which tliey had 
flaunted when they went m Among the shed plum- 
age may well have been the passages which mvested 
human beings, whether kings or commoners, vuth 
the attributes of deity. Certainly no pages could 
seem to the censor more rankl^’’ blasphemous, on 
none, therefore, was he hkely to press more firmly 
the official sponge. 

But if Semitic langs in general and the langs of 
Byblus m particular often assumed the style of Baal 
or Adonis, it follows that they may have mated mth 
the goddess, the Baalath or Astarte of the city 
Certainly we hear of longs of Tyre and Sidon who were 
priests of Astarte Now to the agncultural Semites 
the Baal or god of a land was the author of all its 
f ertihty , he it was who produced the com, the vane, 
the figs, the oil, and the flax, by means of his quicken- 
mg waters, which in the and parts of the Semitic 
world are oftener spnngs, streams, and underground 
flow than the rains of heaven Further, ” the life- 
givmg power of the god was not himted to vegetative 
nature, but to him also were ascnbed the increase of 
animal hfe, the multiphcation of flocks and herds, 
md, not least, of the human inhabitants of the land 
For the increase of animate nature is obviously con- 
ditioned, m the last resort, by the fertihty of the soil, 
and pnmitive races, which have not learned to differ- 
entiate the vanous kmds of hfe with precision, thmk 
of animate as well as vegetable life as rooted in the 
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eartli and sprung from it The earth is the great 

mother of all things in most 

and the companson of the life of mankind, 

stock of men, v.ith the life of a tree, wine ^ 

common in SetniUc as in other 

not m its origin a mere figure Thus where tne 

growth of vegetation is asenbed ^d 

newer the same po\ser receives the thanks 

Lraage of his worshippers for the ® 

and of men Firslhngs as well as ^ 

ofteied at the shrines of “’e “i, bv ”reSs 

commonest classes of personal ”““ 6 rh^ifas the 

to their sons or daughters designates he 
l^\hl *mal?’ princMe p" 

i Z &mde p?rson.fifd|tL XaUn^BSh! 

SI goSUTe ^Shty 

can only have been cattle by means of 

and the increase of to thmk that 

homoeopathic magic , c similar motive 

a simila? custom was observed fn^m 

in other parts of ^^'^1^’^^alelnd the female powers, 
at Nemi, where both the male ^ of their 

the Dianus and Bian^ were 

nature personificatiOTS of S ancient name of 

The last kmg of Great for 

Cmyras, and was beheade y , namesake 

his tyrannous excesses ^SuSy of Aphro- 

Cinyras is said to ^ce on Mount Lebanon, 

dite, that is, of Astarte, at a place on i 
distant a day’s journey from the capital 
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was probably Apbaca, at the source of the river 
Adonis, half-way between Byblus and Baalbec, for 
at Aphaca there was a famous grove and sanctuary 
of Astarte which Constantme destroyed on account 
of the flagitious character of the worship The site of 
the temple has been discovered by modem travel- 
lers near the miserable viUage which stiU bears the 
name of Afka at the head of the wild, romantic, 
wooded gorge of the Adonis The hamlet stands 
among groves of noble walnut-trees on the bnnk 
of the lyn A little way ofl the river rashes from a 
cavern at the foot of a mighty amphitheatre of tower- 
ing chffs to plunge m a senes of cascades mto the 
awful depths of the glen The deeper it descends, 
the ranker and denser grows the vegetation, which, 
sproutmg from the craimies and fissures of the rocks, 
spreads a green veil over the roarmg or murmurmg 
stream m the tremendous chasm below There is 


somethmg delicious, almost mtoxicatmg, m the fresh- 
ness of these tumblmg waters, in the sweetness and 
punty of the mountain air, in the vivid green of the 
vegetation The temple, of which some massive 
hewn blocks and a fine column of Syemte granite 
still mark the site, occupied a terrace facmg the 
source of the nver and commandmg a magnificent 
prospect Across the foam and the roar of the water- 


falls you look up to the cavern and away to the top 
of the subhme precipices above So lofty is the r.bff 
that the goats which creep along its ledges to browse 
on the bushes appear like ants to the spectator 
hundreds of feet below Seaward the view is especially 
impressive when the sun floods the profound gorge 
until golden light, reveahng all the fantastic buttresses 
and rounded towers of its mountam rampart and 
falling softly on the varied green of the woods which 
clothe its depths It was here that, according to 
the legend, Adonis met Aphrodite for the first or the 
last time, and here Ins mangled body was buried 
A fairer scene could hardly be imagined for a story 
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of tragic love and death. Yet, sequestered as the 
valley is and must always have been, it is not wholly 
deserted A convent or a AuUage may be observed 
here and there standing out agamst the sky on the 
top of some beetling crag, or chngmg to the face of 
a nearly perpendicular chit high above the foam and 
the dm of tlic river, and at evening the lights that 
Uvmkle through the gloom betiay the presence of 
human habitations on slopes which might seem in- 
accessible to man In antiquity the whole of the 
lovely vale appears to have been dedicated to Adonis, 
and to this day it is haunted by his memory, for the 
heights winch shut it in are ciested at various points 
by ruined monuments of his worship, some of them 
overhanging dreadful ab3^sses, down which it turns 
the head dizzy to look and see the eagles wheeling 
about their nests far below One 'such monument 
exists at Ghmeh The face of a great rock, above a 
roughly hewm recess, is here carved wuth figures of 
Adonis and Aphrodite He is portrayed with spear 
in rest, awaitmg the attack of a bear, while she is 
seated in an attitude of sorrow.^ Her gnef-stncken 
figure may w^ell be the mourning Aphrodite of the 
Lebanon desenbed by Macrobius, and the recess m 
the rock is perhaps her lover’s tomb Every year, 
in the belief of his worshippers, Adonis was wounded 
to death on the mountains, and every year the face 
of nature itself was dyed with his sacred blood So 
year by year the Syrian damsels lamented his un- 
timely fate, while the red anemone, his flower, bloomed 
among the cedars of Lebanon, and the nver ran red 
to the sea, fringing the wmding shores of the blue 
Mediterranean, whenever the wmd set inshore, with 
a smuous band of enmson 
^ E Renan, Mission de PUnicis, pp 292-294 The writer 
seems to have no doubt that the beast attacking Adonis is 
a bear, not a boar Views of the monument are given by A 
Jeremias, Das Alie Testament im Lichte des Alten CAients 
(Leipsic, 1906), p 90, and by Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, 
plates 1 and 11 , with his discussion, pp 78 sqq 
B 
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The island of Cyprus lies but one day’s sail from the 
coast of Syria Indeed, on fine summer evenmgs its 
mountains may be descried looming low and dark 
agamst the red fires of sunset With its rich mmes 
of copper and its forests of firs and stately cedars, 
the island naturally attracted a commercial and 
maritime people hke the Phoenicians, while the 
abundance of its corn, its wine, and its oil must 
have rendered it m their eyes a Land of Promise by 
comparison with the niggardly nature of their own 
rugged coast, hemmed in between the mountains and 
the sea Accordingly they settled in Cyprus at a 
very early date and remained there long after the 
Greeks had also estabhshed themselves on its shores , 
for we know from inscriptions and coins that Phoem- 
cian langs reigned at Citium, the Chittim of the 
Hebrews, down to the time of Alexander the Great. 
Naturally the Semitic colonists brought their gods 
with them from the mother-land They worshipped 
Baal of the Lebanon, who may well have been Adonis, 
and at Amathus on the south coast they instituted 
the rites of Adonis and Aphrodite, or rather Astarte. 
Here, as at Byblus, these rites resembled the Egyptian 
worship of Osins so closely that some people even 
identified the Adonis of Amathus with Osins The 
Tynan Melcarth or Moloch was also worshipped at 
Amathus, and the tombs discovered in the neighbour- 
hood prove that the city remamed Phoenician to a 
late penod 

But the great seat of the worship of Aphrodite 
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and j\,donis in Cypnis was Paphos on the sonth- 
v.estern side of the island Among the petty long- 
doms into which Cyprus was dmded from the earliest 
times until the end of the fourth centurt'^ before our 
era Paphob must have ranked with the best It is 
a land of hills and billowy ridges, diversified by fields 
and vinetards and intersected by rivers, which in 
tlie course of ages have carved for themselves beds of 
such tremendous depth that travelhng in the interior 
IS difficult and tedious The lofty range of Mount 
Olympus (the modern Troodos), capped with snow 
the greater part of the j^car, screens Paphos from the 
northerlv and easterly winds and cuts it off from 
tile rest of the island On the slopes of the range the 
last pinewoods of Cj'prus Imger, sheltering here and 
there monasteries in scener}^ not unworthy of the 
Apennmes The old city of Paphos occupied the 
summit of a hill about a mile from the sea , the newer 
city sprang up at the harbour some ten miles off 
The sanctuary of Aphrodite at Old Paphos (the 
modern Kukha) w’^as one of the most celebrated 
shnnes in the ancient w^orld From tlie earhest to 
the latest times it would seem to have preserved its 
essential features unchanged For the sanctuary is 
represented on coins of the Imperial age, and these 
representations agree closely with httle golden models 
of a shrme which were found in two of the royal 
graves of Mycenae Both on the coins and in the 
models we see a fa9ade surmounted by a pair of doves 
and divided into three compartments or chapels, of 
which the central one is crowned by a lofty super- 
structure In the golden models each chapel con- 
tains a pillar standmg in a pair of horns central 
superstructure is crowned by two pairs of horns, one 
within the other, and the two side chapels are in 
hlce manner crowned each with a pair of horns and a 
smgle dove perched on the outer horn of each pair 
On the coins each of the side chapels contains a 
pillar or candelabra-like object the central chape 
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contains a cone and is flanked by two bigli columns, 
each termmatmg in a pair of ball-topped pinnacles, 
with, a star and crescent appearing between the tops 
of the columns. The doves are doubtless the sacred 
doves of Aphrodite or Astarte, and the horns and 
pillars remind us of the similar rehgious emblems 
which have been found in the great prehistoric palace 
of Cnossus in Crete, as well as on many monuments 
of the Mycenaean or Mmoan age of Greece If anti- 
quaries are nght in regardmg the golden models as 
copies of the Paphian shrine, that shrine must have 
suffered httle outward change for more than a thou- 
sand years , for the royal graves at Mycenae, in which 
the models were found, can hardly be of later date 
than the twelfth centur}'- before our era 
Thus the sanctuary of Aphrodite at Paphos was 
apparently of great antiquit}^ According to Hero- 
dotus, it was founded by Phoenician colonists from 
Ascalon , but it is possible that a native goddess of 
fertility was worshipped on the spot befoie the arrival 
of the Phoenicians, and that the newcomers identified 
her with their own Baalath or Astarte, whom she 
may have closely resembled If two deities were 
thus fused m one, we may suppose that they were 
both varieties of that great goddess of motherhood 
and fertility whose worship appears to have been 
spread all over Western Asia from a very early time 
The supposition is confirmed as well bj?" the archaic 
shape of her image as by the hcentious character of 
her rites, for both that shape and those rites were 
shared by her ivith other Asiatic deities Her image 
was simply a white cone or pyramid. In like manner, 
a cone was the emblem of Astarte at Byblus, of the 
native goddess whom the Greeks called Artemis at 
Pe^a in Pamphyha, and of the sun-god Hehogabalus 
at Ernesa in Sjuia Corneal stones, which apparently 
served as idols, have also been found at Golgi m 
Cyprus, and m the Phoenician temples of Malta , and 
cones of sandstone came to light at the shrme of the 
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to dedicate to the goddess the wages earned by this 
sanctified harlotry The sacred precinct was crowded 
with women waitmg to observe the custom Some of 
them had to wait there for years At Hehopolis or 
Baalbec m Synd., famous for the imposmg grandeur 
of Its rumed temples, the custom of the countr}^ 
required that every maiden should prostitute hersplf 
to a stranger at the temple of Astarte, and matrons 
as well as maids testified their devotion to the god- 
dess in the same manner The emperor Constantine 
ahohshed the custom, destroyed the temple, and built 
a church m its stead In Phoenician temples women 
prostituted themselves for hire in the service of 
rehgion, belieiung that by this conduct they pro- 
pitiated the goddess and won her favour “ It was 
a law of the Amorites, that she who was about to 
marry should sit m formcation seven days by the 
gate ” At Bj^blus the people shaved their heads in 
the annual mourmng for Adonis Women who re- 
fused to sacrifice their hair had to gii'e themselves 
up to strangers on a certam day of the festival, and 
the money which they thus earned was devoted to 
the goddess This custom may have been a miti- 
gation of an older rule which at Byblus as elsewhere 
formerly compelled everj^ woman without exception 
to sacrifice her wrtue in the service of religion I 
have already suggested a reason why the offermg of 
a woman’s hair w^as accepted as an equivalent for 
the surrender of her person We are told that in 
Lydia all girls were obhged to prostitute themselves 
in order to earn a dowry , but we may suspect that 
the real motive of the custom was devotion rather 
than economy The suspicion is confirmed by a 
Greek mscnption found at Tralles in Lydia, which 
pro\ es that the practice of religious prostitution sur- 
wi ed in that country as late as the second century 
of our era It records of a certam woman, Aureha 
Aemiha by name, not only that she herself served 
the god m the capacity of a harlot at his expre‘^s 
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command, but that her mother and other female 
ancestors had done the same before her, and the 
publicit}^ of the record, engraved on a marble column 
which supported a -^mtive offering, shows that no 
stain attached to such a hfe and such a parentage 
In Armenia the noblest famihes dedicated their 
daughters to the ser\'ice of the goddess Anaitis in 
her temple at Acilisena, uhere the damsels acted as 
prostitutes for a long time before they were given in 
marriage Nobody scrupled to take one of these 
girls to v.nfe when her period of service was over 
Again, the goddess Ma was served by a multitude of 
sacred harlots at Comana m Pontus, and crowds of 
men and women flocked to her sanctuary from the 
neighbounng cities and country to attend the biennial 
festivals or to pay their vows to the goddess 

If we survey the whole of the evidence on this 
subject, some of which has stiU to be laid before the 
reader, we may conclude that a great Mother Goddess, 
the personification of all tlie reproductive energies 
of nature, was worshipped under different names but 
with a substantial similarity of myth and ritual by 
many peoples of Western Asia, that associated with 
her was a lover, or rather senes of lovers, divine yet 
mortal, with whom she mated year by year, their 
commerce being deemed essential to the propagation 
of animals and plants, each m their several kind, 
and further, that the fabulous union of the divme 
pair was simulated and, as it were, multiphed on 
earth by the real, though temporary, union of the 
human sexes at the sanctuary of the goddess for the 
sake of thereby ensuring the fruitfulness of the ground 
and the increase of man and beast And if the con- 
ception of such a Mother Goddess dates, as seems 
probable, from a time when the institution of mamage 
was either unknown or at most barely tolerated as 
an immoral infringement of old communal nghts, we 
can understand both why the goddess herself was 
regularly supposed to be at once unmarried and un- 
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world IS still paid to women who seek to honour their 
Creator in a different way by renouncing the natural 
functions of their sex and the tenderest relations of 
humanity It is thus that the folly of mankind finds 
vent in opposite extremes alilce harmful and deplorable 
At Paphos the custom of religious prostitution is 
said to have been instituted by King Cin5uas, and to 
have been practised by his daughters, the sisters of 
Adonis, who, havmg incurred the wrath of Aphrodite, 
mated with strangers and ended their days m Egypt 
In this form of the tradition the wrath of Aphrodite 
IS probably a feature added by a later authority, who 
could only regard conduct which shocked his own 
moral sense as a punishment inflicted by the goddess 
instead of as a sacrifice regularly enjoined by her on 
all her devotees At all events the story indicates 
that the princesses of Paphos had to conform to the 
custom as well as women of humble birth 
The legendary history of the royal and priestly 
family of the Cinyxads is instructive We are told 
that a Syrian man, by name Sandacus, migrated to 
Cihcia, married Pharnace, daughter of Megassares, 
king of Hyria, and founded the city of Celendens 
His wife bore him a son, Cinyras, who in tune crossed 
the sea with a company of people to Cyprus, wedded 
Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion, king of the island, 
and founded Paphos These legends seem to contain 
reminiscences of kingdoms in Cihcia and Cyprus 
which passed m the female line, and were held by 
men, sometimes foreigners, who married the hereditary 
princesses There are some indications that Cinyras 
was not m fact the founder of the temple at Paphos 
An older tradition ascribed the foundation to a certain 
Aenas, whom some regarded as a king, and others 
as the goddess herself Moreover, Cinyras or his 
descendants at Paphos had to reckon with rivals 
These were the Tamirads, a family of divmers who 
traced their descent from Tamiras, a Cihcian augur 
At first It was arranged that both families should 
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preside at the ceremonies, but afterwards theTamnads 
gave way to the Cinyrads Man}'’ tales were told of 
Cinyras, the founder of the djmasty He was a 
priest of Aphrodite as well as a king, and ins riches 
passed into a proverb To his descendants, the 
Cmyrads, he appears to have bequeathed his wealth 
and his digmties , at all events, they reigned as langs 
of Paphos and served the goddess as priests Their 
dead bodies, with that of Cmyras himself, were buried 
m the sanctuary But by the fourth century before 
our era the family had dechned and become nearly 
extinct \Vhen Alexander the Great expelled a long 
of Paphos for injustice and wickedness, his envoys 
made search for a member of the ancient house to 
set on the throne of his fathers At last they found 
one of them living m obscurity and earning his bread 
as a market gardener He was m the very act of 
watenng his beds when the kmg’s messengers carried 
him off, much to his astonishment, to leceive the 
crown at the hands of their master Yet if the 
dynasty decayed, the shrine of the goddess, enriched 
by the offermgs of longs and private persons, mam- 
tamed its reputation for wealth doAvn to Roman 
times When Ptolemy Auletes, long of Egypt, was 
expelled by his people m 57 b c , Cato offered him 
the priesthood of Paphos as a suf&cient consolation 
m money and dignity for the loss of a throne 

Among the stories which were told of Cm5Tras, the 
ancestor of these priestly kmgs and the father of 
Adonis, there are some that deserve our attention 
In the first place, he is said to have begotten his son 
Adonis m incestuous intercourse with his daughter 
Myrrha at a festival of the corn-goddess, at which 
IV omen robed in white were wont to offer corn-'wreaths 
as first-fruits of the harvest and to observe strict 
chastity for nme days Similar cases of mcest with 
a daughter are reported of many ancient langs It 
seems unhkety that such reports are without founda- 
lon, and perhaps equally improbable that the}'^ refer 
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to mere fortuitous outbursts of unnatural lust We 
may suspect that they are based on a practice actuall}’- 
obsen'cd for a definite reason m certam special 
circumstances Nou’’ m countries where the ro5^al 
blood was traced through w'omen only, and where 
consequent^ the king held office merety in virtue of 
his marnage with an hereditaria- princess, ivho was 
the real sovereign, it appears to have often happened 
that a prince marned his own sister, the princess 
roj'al, m order to obtam with her hand the crown 
W'hich otherwise w'ould have gone to another man, 
perhaps to a stranger May not the same rule of 
descent have furnished a motive for mcest with a 
daughter ? For it seems a natural coroUar5^ from 
such a rule that the king was bound to vacate the 
throne on the death of his wife, the queen, since he 
occupied it only by iirtue of his marnage with her 
When that marnage terminated. Ins right to the 
throne terminated with it and passed at once to his 
daughter’s husband Hence if the king desired to 
reign after his wife’s death, the only way in which he 
could legitimately continue to do so w^as by marrymg 
his daughter, and thus prolonging through her the 
title which had formerly been his through her mother 
In this connexion it is worth while to remember 
that at Rome the Flamen Diahs was bound to vacate 
his priesthood on the death of his wife, the Flammica 
The rule would be intelligible if the Flamimca had 
originally been the more important functionary of 
the two, and if the Flamen held office only by virtue 
of his marnage with her Elsewhere I have shown 
reason to suppose that he and his wife represented 
an old hne of priestly kmgs and queens, who played 
the parts of Jupiter and Juno, or perhaps rather 
Dianus and Diana, respectively If the suppositmn 
is correct, the custom which obhged him to resign his 
pnesthood on the death of his wife seems to prove 
that of the two deities whom they personated, the 
goddess, whether named Juno or Diana, was mdeed 
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the better half But at Rome the goddess Juno 
always played an insignificant part, whereas at 
Nemi her old double, Diana, was all-poweiful, casting 
her mate, Dianus or Virbius, into deep shadow 
Thus a rule which points to the superiority of the 
Flaminica over the Flamen, appears to indicate that 
the divine originals of the two were Dianus and Diana 
rather than Jupiter and Juno, and further, that if 
Jupiter and Juno at Rome stood for the prmciple of 
father-ion, or the predominance of the husband over 
the wife, Dianus and Diana at Nemi stood for tlie 
older principle of mother-kin, or the predommance 
of the ivife m matters of inheritance over the husband 
If, then, I am right in holding that the longship at 
Rome w'as ongmally a plebeian mstitution and 
descended through women, we must conclude that 
the people who founded the sanctuary of Diana at 
Nemi were of the same plebeian stock as the Roman 
kings, that they traced descent in the female hne, 
and that they worshipped a great Mother Goddess, 
not a great Father God That goddess was Diana, 
her maternal functions are abundantly proved by 
the votive offerings found at her ancient shrme among 
the wooded hdls On the other hand, the patricians, 
who afterwards invaded the country, brought wuth 
them f ather-km m its stnctest form, and consistently 
enough paid their devotions rather to Father Jove 
than to Mother Juno 

A parallel to what I conjecture to have been the 
origmal relation of the Flaminica to her husband 
the Flamen may to a certain extent be found among 
the lOiasis of Assam, who preserve to this day the 
ancient system of mother-km in matters of inherit- 
ance and rehgion For among these people the 
propitiation of deceased ancestors is deemed essential 
to the welfare of the commumty, and of all their 
ancestors they revere most the primaeval ancestress 
of the clan Accordingly m every sacrifice a priest 
must be assisted by a pnestess, indeed, we are told 
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luthout douK a silmval of the time when, under 
tlic matnarchale, the pnestcss was the agent foi the 
perlormance of all religious ceicmonies ” It does 
not appear that the pnest need be the husband of 
the priestess, but in the Kh^-rim State, whete each 
ivision has its own goddess to \\hom sacrifices are 
tered, the pncstess is the mother, sister, niece, or 
other matemal relation of the pnest It is her duty 
to prepare all the sacrificial ai tides, and without her 
^sistance the sacrifice cannot take place Here, 
then, as among the ancient Romans on my hypothesis, 
we ha\'e the supenonty of the priestess over the 
priest based on a corresponding superiority of the 
goddess or di\nne ancestress over the god or divine 
^.ncestor , and here, as at Rome, a priest would 
n hnve to vacate office if he had no woman of 
the proper relationship to assist him in the perform- 
ance of his sacred duties 

Further, I liave conjectured that as representatives 
of Jupiter and Juno respectively the Flamen and 
hlamimca at Rome may have annually celebrated a 
oacred Marriage for the purpose of ensuring the 
fertility of the powers of nature This conjecture 
also may be supported by an analogous custom which 
IS still observed in India We have seen how among 
the Oraons, a primitive hiil-tribe of Bengal, the 
carnage of the Sun and the Earth is annually cele- 
brated by a pnest and pnestess who personate 
respectively the god of the Sun and the goddess of 
the Earth The ceremony of the Sacred Marriage 
has been descnbed more fully by a Jesuit missionary, 
who was mtimately acquainted with the people and 
their native religion The rite is celebrated in the 
TOonth of May, when the sal tree is m bloom, and 
the festival takes its native name [khaddi] from the 
fffiwer of the tree It is the greatest festival of 
the year " The object of this feast is to celebrate the 
Mystical marriage of the Sun-god {Bhagawan) with 
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the Goddess-earth [Dhmh-mai), to induce ilicm to 
be fruitful and give good ciops " At the same time 
all the minor deities or demons of the Milage are 
propitiated, in order that thev mat not hindtm the 
beneficent activity of the Sun God and the Earth 
Goddess On the eve of the appointed day no man 
may plough his fields, and the piicst, accompanied 
by some of the villagers, repairs to the sacred grove, 
where he beats a drum and imites all the inMsible 
guests to the great feast that will avail them on the 
morrow Next morning veiy early, before cock- 
crow, an acotyte steals out as quieth as possible to 
the sacred spring to fetch water m a new earthen 
pot This holy water is full of all kinds of blessings 
for the crops The priest has prepared a place for 
it in the middle of his house surrounded by cotton 
threads of diverse colours So sacred is the water 
that it would be defiled and lose all its virtue, vere 
any profane eye to fall on it before it entered the 
priest’s house During the morning the acolyte and 
the priest’s deputy go round from liouse to house 
collecting victims for the sacrifice In the afternoon 
the people all gather at the sacred grore, and the 
priest proceeds to consummate the sacrifice The 
first victims to be immolated are a white cock for 
the Sun God and a black hen for the Earth Goddess , 
and as the feast is the mamage of these great deities, 
the marriage service is performed over the two fovls 
before they are hurried into eternity Amongst 
other things both birds are marked with vermilion 
3nst as a bride and bridegroom are marked at a 
human marriage , and the earth is also smeared with 
vermilion, as if it were a real bride, on the spot where 
the sacrifice is offered Sacrifices of fowls or goats 
to the minor deities or demons follow The bodies 
of the victims are collected by the village boys, who 
cook them on the spot, all the heads go to the 
sacnficers The gods take what they can get and 
are more or less thankful Meantime the acol)de 
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lias collected floivers of the sal tree and set them 
round the place of sacnhce, and he has also fetched 
the holy water from the priest’s house A proces- 
sion IS now formed and the priest is earned m triumph 
to his owm abode There his wife has been w^atching 
for him, and on his arrival the two go through the 
marriage ceremony, applying vermihon to each other 
m the usual wmy ” to symbolise the mystical marriage 
of the Sun-god with the Earth-goddess ” Meantime 
all the wmmen of the milage are standing on the 
thresholds of their houses, each wnth a wnnnowing-fan 
in her hand In the fan are two cups, one empty to 
receive the holy w^ater, and the other fuU of rice-beer 
for the consumption of the holy man As he arrives 
at each house, he distributes flow^ers and holy w'ater 
to the happ3* women, and enriches them with a 
shower of blessings, sajnng, “ !May your rooms and 
granary be filled with nee, that the priest’s name may 
be great ” The holy water wEich he leaves at each 
house IS spnnkled on the seeds that have been kept 
to sow next year’s crop Having thus imparted his 
benediction to the household, the priest swigs me 
beer, and as he repeats his benediction and his 
potation at every house, he is naturally dead-dmnk 
by the time he gets to the end of the village By 
that time every one has taken copious libations of 
rice-beer, and all the devils of the village seem to be 
let loose, and there follows a scene of del^uchery 
baffling descnption — all these to induce the Sun and 

the Earth to be fruitful ” 

Thus the people of Cyprus and Western Asia in 
antiquity were by no means singular in their belief 
that the profligacy of the human sexes served, to 
quicken the fruits of the earth , , , •, 

Cinyras is said to have been famed for Ins exqmsite 
beauty and to have been wooed by Aphrodite herself 
Thus it would appear, as scholars have already 
observed, that Cinyras was m a sense a dupheate of 
his handsome son Adonis, to whom the inflammable 
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goddess also lost her heart Further, these storks 
of the love of Aphrodite for two members of the 
royal house of Paphos can hardly be dissociated from 
the correspondmg legend told of P3^gmalion, the 
Phoenician kmg of Cyprus, uho is said to have fallen 
in love uith an image of Aphrodite and taken it to 
his bed ^^dlen we consider that Pygmalion was the 
father-m-law of Cin^Tas, that the son of Cm^'ras was 
Adorns, and tliat all three, in successive generations, 
are said to have been concerned m a love-mtngue 
with Aphrodite, we can hardly help concluding that 
the early Phoenician lungs of Paphos, or their sons, 
regularly claimed to be not merety the priests of the 
goddess but also her lovers — m other words, that in 
their official capacit^^ thei?- personated Adonis At 
all events Adonis is said to have reigned m Cyprus, 
and it appears to be certain that the title of Adonis 
was regularly borne by the sons of all the Phoenician 
kings of the island It is true that the title stnctly 
sigmfied no more than “ lord " , 3"et the legends which 
connect these Cj^nan prmces unth the goddess of 
love make it probable that tliej* claimed the divine 
nature as v ell as the human dignity of Adonis The 
storj of Pj'gmahon pomts to a ceiemon3'^ of a sacred 
marnage m which the king wedded the image of 
Aphrodite, or rather of Astarte If that was so, the 
talc was in a sense true, not of a single man onty, 
but of a whole senes of men, and it wmuld be all the 
more likely to be told of P5-gmalion, if that was a 
common name of Seimtic kmgs m general, and of 
C\ pnan kmgs m particular Pi^gmalion, at all events, 
IS known as the name of the famous kmg of Tjue 
from whom his sister Dido fled , and a king of Citium 
and Idahum in C^’pnis, who reigned m the time of 
Alexander the Great, was also called Pj’-gmahon, or 
rather Pumnathon, the Phoenician name which the 
Greeks corrupted into P\-gmalion Further, it de- 
sciw es to be noted that the names P3''gmahon and 
Astarte occur together m a Punic inscnption on a 
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gold medallion ^^lnc]l was found m a grave at Car- 
thage, the chai actors of the inscription are of the 
earliest t\pe As the custom of religious piostitution 
at Paphos is <;aid to have lieen founded by King 
Cin^Tas and obseivcd by his daughters, ive may 
sunnisc that the kings of Paphos played the part of 
the divine bridegroom in a less innocent rite than the 
form of mairiage with a statue, in fact, that at 
certain festivals each of them had to mate with one 
or more of the sacied harlots of the temple, who 
played Astarte to Ins Adonis If that was so, there 
is more truth than has commoni}' been supposed in 
the repioach cast by the Christian fathers that the 
Aphrodite woi shipped by Cinjuas was a common 
wdiore Tiie fniit of their union w^ould rank as sons 
and daughters of the deity, and w^ould in time become 
the parents of gods and goddesses, like their fathers 
and mothers before them In this manner Paphe^, 
and perhaps all sanctuanes of the great Asiatic god- 
dess where sacred prostitution was practi^d, mignt 
be well stocked with human deities, the offspring o 
the divine king by his wives, concubines, and temp e 
harlots Any one of these might Probably succeed 
his father on the throne or be sacrificed in bis stead 
whenever stress of war or other , 

called, as they sometimes did, for the death 
royal victim Such a tax, levied 
king’s numeious progeny for the be 

w^ould neither extinguish the divine f r. x 

the father’s heart, who divided his 
among so many At all events, if, ^ regarded 
reason to beheve, Semitic langs were ofte g 

at the same time as hereditaiy i names 

understand the frequency of Semitic person 
which imply that the bearers of f ;vere thejons 
or daughters, the brothers or sisters, shifts 

mothers of a god, and w^e need not res sense 

employed by some scholars to evade ^be plain sen 
of the words This interpretation is confirmed by a 
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parallel Egyptian usage, for in Egypt, where the 
kings were worshipped as divine, the queen was 
called “ the wife of the god ” or “ the mother of the 
god,” and the title ” father of the god ” was borne 
not only by the king’s real father, but also by his 
father-m-law Similarly, perhaps, among the Semites 
any man who sent his daughter to swell the royal 
harem may have been allowed to call himself the 
father of the god ” 

If we may judge by his name, the Semitic king 
who bore the name of Cmyras was, like King David, 
a harper, for the name of Cmyras is clearly con- 
nected with the Greek cinyra, “ a lyre,” which in its 
turn comes from the Semitic kinno} , “a lyre,” the 
ver}?" word applied to the instrument on which David 
played before Saul We shall probably not eri m 
assuming that at Paphos as at Jerusalem the music 
of the lyre or harp was not a mere pastime designed 
to while awa}^ an idle hour, but formed part of the 
service of religion, the moving influence of its melodies 
being perhaps set down, like the effect of wine, to 
the direct inspiration of a deity Certainly at Jeru- 
salem the regular clergy of the temple prophesied to 
the music of harps, of psalteries, and of cymbals, 
and it appears that the irregular clergy also, as we 
may call the prophets, depended on some such 
stimulus for inducing the ecstatic state which they 
took for immediate converse with the divinity Thus 
ve read of a band of prophets coming down from a 
high place vith a psaltery, a timbrel, a pipe, and a 
harp before them, and prophes5ung as thej^ went 
Again, when the united forces of Judah and Ephraim 
verc traversmg the valdemess of Moab in pursuit of 
the enemy, they could find no water for three days, 
and were like to die of thirst, they and the beasts 
of burden In this emergency the prophet Elisha, 
who was with the army, called for a minstrel and 
bade him plaj Under the influence of the music 
lie ordered the soldiers to dig trenches in the sandy 
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bed of the waterless waddy through lay the 

hne of march They did so, and dramed 

trenches ^vcrc full of the f 

do^^•n into them uiiderground from the ^^t , 

forbidding mountains on 

success in sinking water in the his 

the reported success of modem doi ^ he 

mode of procedure was x j^^en ^For 

rendered another seiwice to his t -^gmong the 
the skulking ISIoabites from t ici ^ ^ ^ -the 

mth great slaughter rnelaiicholv which from 

Again, just as mmd of Saul was 

time to time darkened the mooay n 

viewed as an evil spint ^trains of the harp, 

so on the other hand the sole xj-Q^hled thoughts, 
which soothed and ^®^P°®\he hag-ridden king the 
may well his good^angel whispering 

very voice of God or of “ ^ f gx ^hmous writer, 
peace Even in our own day ^ music, has 

himself deeply sensitive to th J power to fire 

said that musical notes, with , ^ j^gj-g empty 

the blood and melt the cannot be^m^ 

sounds and nothing ’ are ^outpourings of 

from some higher sphere, the Magnificat 

eternal harmony, the voic | imaginings of 

of saints It is thus his feeble lispmgs 

primitive man are transfigu , m the musical 

echoed with a rolling of music 

prose of Newman is a subject which 

on the development ^ x .^jy For we cannot 

would repay a sympatheti affecting of 

doubt that this, the mos create as well as to 

all the arts, has done mneh to modifying more 
express the religious onaoti ^ ^ to which at first 
or less deeply the fabric of beiiei 
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sight it seems only to mmister The musician has 
done his part as well as the prophet and the thinker 
in the makmg of religion Every faith has its appro- 
priate music, and the difference between the creeds 
might almost be expressed in musical notation The 
mterval, for example, which dmdes the wild revels of 
Cybele from the stately ritual of the Catholic Church 
IS measured by the gulf winch severs the dissonant 
clash of cymbals and tambourines from the grave 
harmonies of Palestrina and Handel A different 
spirit breathes in the difference of the music ^ 

The legend which made Apollo the friend of Cm3Tas 
may be based on a belief m their common devotion 
to the l5n'e But what function, we may ask, did 
string music perform m the Greek and the Semitic 
ritual ^ Did it serve to rouse the human mouthpiece 
of the god to prophetic ecstasy ^ or did it merely ban 
goblins and demons from the holy places and the 
holy service, drawmg as it were around the wor- 
shippers a magic ciicle withm which no evil thing 
might intrude^ In short, did it aim at summoning 
good or bamshmg evil spirits ? was its object inspira- 
tion or exorcism^ The examples drawn from the 
hves or legends of Ehsha and Damd prove that with 
the Hebrews the music of the lyre might be used for 
either purpose , for while Ehsha employed it to tune 
himself to the piophetic pitch, David resorted to it 
for the sake of exorcising the foul fiend fiom Saul 
With the Greeks, on the other hand, in historical 
times, it does not appear that string music served 
as a means of mducing the condition of trance or 
ecstasy m the human mouthpieces of Apollo and the 
other oracular gods, on the contrary, its sobering 
and composmg influence, as contrasted with the 
exciting influence of flute music, is the aspect which 


interesting to pursue a similar line of inquiry 
on other arts What was the influence of Phidias 

An^hco ? Catholicism owe to Fra 
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ScnL rti ™ "i man might imturally 

^cnbc the mentai composure \\rought by mve 

Sorar''m?, " ”f ““ spnifs-inko^Mo 
soell ni^ nf f Iiarmony ^Mt]^ this Auew, Pindar, 

41^ sea tremble at the sound of music 

mnnKAf the lyre ivith the legendary. 

Aniii Orpheus as yell as yith the oracular god 
mStr ? to hint that m early da57s its strains 

7 emplo3’cd by the Greeks, as they 

nf Plebrey s, to bring on that state 

exaltation m which the thick coming fancies 
tir,« visionaiy* are regarded as dnnne communica- 
■nn t . '^diicli of these tw^o functions of music, the 
t^^c negative, the inspiring or the protec- 
S) predominated in the religion of Adonis we 
^®t say , perhaps the two were not clearly distin- 
^^nea m the minds of his wwshippers. 

A constant feature m the myth of Adonis was his 
premature and violent death. If, then, the kings of 
regularly personated Adonis, we must ask 
vnemer they imitated their divine prototype in 
eath as in life Tradition varied as to the end of 
inyras Some thought that he slew himself on dis- 
his incest with his daughter , others alleged 
bat, like Marsyas, he was defeated by Apollo in a 
usicai contest and put to death by the victor Yet 
be cannot strictly be said to have perished in the 
b^r of his youth if he lived, as Anacreon averred, 

■to the ripe age of one hundred and sixty If we must 
Choose between the two stories, it is perhaps more 
lively that he died a violent death than that he sur- 
ived to an age which surpassed that of Thomas Parr 
y eight years, though it fell far short of the ante- 
diluvian standard The life of emment men m 
renmte ages is exceedmgly elastic and may be length- 
ened or shortened, in the mterests of history, at the 
bste and fancy of the historian 


CHAPTER IV 

SACRED MEN AND WOMEN 

§ I An Alicrnaiivc Thcoiy 

In the preceding chapter we saw that a system of 
sacred prostitution was regularly carried on all over 
Western Asia, and that both in Phoenicia and in 
Cyprus the practice was specially associated \\ ith the 
worship of Adonis As the explanation which I have 
adopted of the custom has been rejected in favour of 
another by writers whose opinions are entitled to be 
treated with respect, I shall devote the present chapter 
to a further consideration of the subject, and shall 
attempt to gather, from a closer scrutiny and a wider 
survey of the field, such evidence as may set the 
custom and with it the worship of Adorns in a clearer 
light At the outset it will be well to examme the 
alternative theory which has been put forward to 
explam the facts 

It has been proposed to derive the religious pros- 
titution of Western Asia from a purely secular and 
precautionary practice of destro5ung a bride’s virgimty 
before handing her over to her husband in order that 
“ the bridegroom’s intercourse should be safe from a 
peril that is much dreaded by men m a certain stage 
of culture ” Among the objections which may be 
taken to this view are the followmg — 

(^) The theory fails to account for the deeply 
religious character of the customs as practised m 
antiqmty aU over Western Asia That rehgious 
character appears from the observance of the custom 
at the sanctuaries of a great goddess, the dedication 
of the wages of prostitution to her, the belief of the 
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\',omcn that Oicy earned her favour 
themselves, and the command of a male deity t 

scr\*e him in tins manner -nmctfifntion 

(2) The lhcor\’ fails to acconnt for ^ 

„rar,-,Vn ni Hchonolis and apparent^ also 



at Babylon and Bj'blus, loi m 
at the tv.o latter places oni 

and Lneian, speak only of , voune marned 

Israel also ^^e knoN^ from Hosea that 

women prostituted Ihcmsch cs oaks, 

the hilltops under the shadou no 

poplais, and terebinths P f y^gse orgies 

mention of viigms language does not 

They may have done s'?' ^^ft.^^^^^falnghters ” and 
imply il he speaks onl\ ®^i / oslitution of mar- 
your daughtcrs'in-lai% ,P the hypothesis 

ried women is \iholy be separated from 

here cnliCKed Yet it can harffly be se^r 

the prostitution of vir®ns, f ® ^ 

least was earned on side by , the repeated 

(3) Ihe theory fails to m Lydia, 

and professional P^^ftitution Palestme 

Pontus, Armenia, and appare y hariy 

Yet this habitual Prostitution ^ woman's 

be separated from the first pro g^gt act of 

life Or are we to suppose that ti 
unchastity is to be explained j tirst act 

subsequent acts in anotne purely 

was purely secular and all the subsequem 

rehgious’ for the Kedeshni 

(4) The theory fails to acc^t ior^t^^ jCedeshoth 

(“ sacred men ") side by si for whatever 

(" sacred women ") at the ^u rnen " may 

the rehgious functions of th f they were 

have been, it is highly women" and are 

analogous to those of the s 

to be explained m the same w y considenng we 

(5) On the hypothesis wtach^ the maid 

should expect to find the man 
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remunerated for rendering a dangerous serxncc , and 
so m fact we commonly find him remunerated in 
places where the supposed custom is really practised 
But m Western Asia it was just the contrary* It 
was the woman who was paid, not the man , indeed, 
so well was she paid that in Lydia and Cj^nis the 
girls earned dowries for themselves in this fashion. 
This clearly shows that it was the woman, and not the 
man, who was believed to render the semce Or are 
we to suppose that the man had to pay for rendenng 
a dangerous service‘s 

These considerations seem to prove conclusively 
that w^hatever the remote origin of these Western 
Asiatic customs may have been, they cannot have 
been observed m histoncal times from any such, 
motive as is assumed by the hypothesis under dis- 
cussion At the penod when ive have to do wnth 
them the customs were to all appearance purely 
rehgious m character, and a religious motive must 
accordmgiy be found for them Such a motive is 
supphed by the theory I have adopted, ivhich, so far 
as I can judge, adequately explains all the known facts 
At the same time, m justice to the \vnters wLose 
view^s I have criticized, I ivish to pomt out that the 
practice from which they propose to denve the sacred 
prostitution of Western Asia has not alw^aj^s been 
purely secular in character. For, m the first place, 
the agent employed is sometimes reported to be a 
priest, and, m the second place, the sacrifice of 
virgmity has m some places, for example at Rome 
and in parts of India, been made directly to the image 
of a male deity The meanmg of these practices is 
very obscure, and m the present state of our ignorance 
on the subject it is unsafe to bmld conclusions on 
them It is possible that what seems to be a purely 
secular precaution may be only a degenerate form of 

other hand it is possible 
that the rehgious nte may go back to a purely physical 
preparation for marriage, such as is still (S>served 
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among the aborigines of Austraha But even if such 
an mstoncal ongin could be estabhshed, it would not 
explain the motives from which the customs descnbed 
m this volume were practised by the people of Western 
Asia in historical times The true parallel to these 
customs IS the sacred prostitution which is earned on 
to this day by dedicated women m India and Africa 
^^examination of these modem practices may throw 
hght on the ancient customs 

§ 2. Sacred Women tn India 

In India the dancmg-girls dedicated to the service 
of the Tamil temples take the name of deva-dasis, 

servants or slaves of the gods,” but m common 
parlance they are spoken of simply as harlots Every 
Tamil temple of note in Southern India has its troop 
of these sacred women Their official duties are to 
dance twice a day, mommg and evening, m the temple, 
to fan the idol with Tibetan ox-tails, to dance and 
smg before it when it is borne m procession, and to 
carry the holy hght called Kimibarh Inscriptions 
show that m A D. 1004 the great temple of the Chola 
king Rajaraja at Tanjore had attached to it four 
hundred “ women of the temple,” who lived at free 
quarters in the streets round about it and were allowed 
land free of taxes out of its endowment From mfancy 
they are tramed to dance and smg In order to obtam 
a safe delivery expectant mothers will often vow to 
dedicate their child, if she should prove to be a girl, 
to the service of God Among the weavers of Tiru- 
kalh-kundram, a little town in the Madras Presidency, 
the eldest daughter of every family is devoted to the 
temple Girls thus made over to the deity are form- 
ally married, sometimes to the idol, sometimes to a 
sword, before they enter on their duties, from which 
it appears that they are often, if not regular^, 
regarded as the wives of the god 

Among the Kaikolans, a large caste of Tamil 
weavers who are spread all over Southern India, at 
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least one girl m everj’’ family should be dedicated to 
the temple service The ntual, as it is observed at 
the initiation of one of these girls in Coimbatore, 
mcludes “ a form of nuptial ceremony The relations 
are invited for an auspicious day, and the maternal 
uncle, or his representative, ties a gold band on the 
girl’s forehead, and, carrymg her, places her on a 
plank before the assembled guests A Brahman 
pnest recites the manimms, and prepares the sacred 
fire (Jidmam) The uncle is presented vuth new cloths 
by the girl’s mother For the actual nuptials a rich 
Brahman, if possible, and, if not, a Brahman of more 
lowly status is invited A Brahman is called in, as 
he IS next m importance to, and the representative of 
the idol It is said that when the man who is to 
receive her first favours joms the girl, a sword must 
be placed, at least for a few minutes, by her side ” 
\^dien one of these dancmg-girls dies, her body is 
covered with a new cloth which has been taken for 
the purpose from the idol, and flowers are supphed 
from the temple to which she belonged No worship 
is performed m the temple until the last iites have 
been performed over her body, because the idol, bemg 
deemed her husband, is held to be in that state of 
ceremonial pollution common to human mourners 
which debars lum from the offices of rehgion In 
IMahratta such a female devotee is called Murh 
Common folic beheve that from time to time the 
shadow of the god falls on her and possesses her 
person At such times the possessed woman rocks 
herself to and fro, and the people occasionally consult 
her as a soothsayer, laymg money at her feet and 
accepting as an oracle the words of wisdom or folly 
that drop from her lips Nor is the profession of a 
temple prostitute adopted only by girls In Tulava, 
a district of Southern India, any woman of the four 
highest castes who wearies of her husband or, as a 
widow and tliereforc incapable of marriage grows 
tired of cehbacy, may go to a temple and eat of the 
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nee offered to the idol Thereupon, if she is a Brah- 
man, she has the right to hve either in the temple or 
outside of its precincts, as she pleases If she decides 
to live in it, she gets a daily allowance of nee, and 
must sweep the temple, fan the idol, and confine her 
amours to the Brahmans The male children of these 
women form a special class called Moylar, but are 
fond of assuming the title of Stamkas As many of 
them as can find employment hang about the temple, 
sweepmg the areas, sprmkhng them with cow-dung, 
carrymg torches before the gods, and doing other odd 
jobs Some of them, debarred from these holy offices, 
are reduced to the painful necessity of eammg their 
bread by honest work The daughters are either 
brought up to live hke their mothers or are given m 
mamage to the Stamkas Brahman women who do 
not choose to live m the temples, and all the women 
of the three lower castes, cohabit with any man of 
pure descent, but they have to pay a fixed sum 
annually to the temple 

In Travancore a dancmg-girl attached to a temple 
IS known as a Ddst, or Devaddst, or Devmahdl, “ a 
servant of God ” The following account of her 
dedication and way of hfe deserves to be quoted 
because, while it ignores the baser side of her vocatpn. 

It brmgs clearly out the idea of her marriage to the 
deity “ Marriage m the case of a DevaraHdl m its 
ongmal import is a renunciation of ordmary family 
hfe and a consecration to the service of God With a 
lady-nurse at a Hospital, or a sister at a Convent, a 
Dtvaddsi at a Hmdu shnne, such as she probably was 
m the early ages of Hmdu spirituality, would have 
claimed favourable companson In the ceremonial 
of the dedication-marnage of the Ddsi, elements are 
not wanting which indicate a past quite the reverse of 
disreputable The girl to be married is generally 
from SIX to eight years in age The bridegroom is 
the presidmg deity of the local temple The ceremon}^ 

IS done at his house The expenses of the celebration 
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are supposed to be partly paid from his funds To 
instance the practice at the Suchindram temple, a 
Y6ga or meetmg of the chief functionanes of the 
temple arranges the prehmmanes The girl to be 
wedded bathes and goes to the temple with tw o pieces 
of cloth, a tdh, betel, areca-nut, etc. These are 
placed by the pnest at the feet of the image. The 
girl sits with the face towards the deity The pnest 
kindles the sacred fire and goes through all the rituals 
of the Tti likhalydnam festival He then initiates the 
bride into the Panchdksham mantra, if in a Saiva 
temple, and the Ashidksliam, if m a Vaishnava temple. 
On behalf of the divine bridegroom, he presents one 
of the trvo cloths she has brought as offermg and ties 
the Tdk around her neck The practice, how old it 
IS not possible to say, is then to take her to her house, 
where the usual marnage festivities are celebrated for 
four days As m Brahmmical mamages, the Nalunhn 
ceremon 5 '', i e the rolhng of a cocoanut by the bnde 
to the bndegroom and vice versa a number of times to 
the accompaniment of music, is gone through, the 
temple priest playmg the bridegroom’s part. Thence- 
forth she becomes the wife of the deity in the sense 
that she formally and solemnly dedicates the rest of 
her life to his service with the same constancy and 
devotion that a faithful wife united in holy matrimony 
shows to her wedded lord The life of a Devaddsi 
bedecked rvith all the accomphshments that the 
muses could give was one of spotless punty Even 
now she is mamtamed by the temple She undertakes 
fasts m connection with the temple festivals, such as 
the seven days fast for the A-pamdrgam ceremony 
Durmg the period of this fast, strict continence is 
enjomed, she is required to take only one meal, and 
that mthin the temple— m fact to five and behave 
at least for a term, m the manner ordained for her 
throughout life Some of the details of her daily 
work seem mterestmg , she attends the Dtpdmdhana, 
the wavmg of lighted lamps m front of the deity at 
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sunset every day; sings hymns in his praise, dances 
before his presence, goes round with him in his pro- 
cessions with lights in hand After the procession, 
she smgs a song or two from Jayadeva’s GUagovinda, 
and with a few lullaby h3nnns, her work for the night 
^ over. When she grows physically unfit for these 
duties,^ she is formally mvalided by a special ceremony, 

1 &. Tdtuvaikkiika, or the laying down of the ear- 
pendants. It is gone through at the Maha Raja's 
palace, whereafter she becomes a Tdikkizhavi (old 
mother), entitled only to a subsistence-allowance 
Wlien she dies, the temple contributes to the funeral 
expenses On her death-bed, the priest attends and 
after a few ceremonies immediately after death, gets 
her bathed with saffron-powder ” 

§ 3 Sacred Men and Women m West Africa 

Still more instructive for our present purpose are 
the West African customs Among the Ewe-speaking 
peoples of the Slave Coast “ recruits for the priesthood 
are obtamed m two ways, viz by the affihation of 
young persons, and by the direct consecration of 
adults Young people of either sex dedicated or 
afiihated to a god are termed ^osw, from ^ono, 

‘ unfruitful,' because a child dedicated to a god passes 
into his service and is practically lost to lus parents, 
and SI, ‘ to run away ' As the females become the 
^ wives ' of the god to whom they are dedicated, the 
termmation si in vodu-sv [another name for these 
dedicated women], has been translated 'wife' by 
some Europeans , but it is never used in the general 
acceptation of that term, bemg entirely restricted to 
persons consecrated to the gods The chief busmess 
of the female kosi is prostitution, and m every town 
there is at least one institution in which the best- 
lookmg girls, between ten and twelve years of age, are 
received. Here they remam for three years, learmng 
the chants and dances pecuhar to the worslup of the 
gods, and prostituting themselves to the priests and 
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the inmates of the male seminaries ; and at the tcr- 
mmation of their novitiate they become public pros- 
titutes This condition, houever, is not legarded as 
one for reproach , they arc considered to be married 
to the god, and their excesses are supposed to be caused 
and directed by lum. Properly speaking, their 
hbertinage should be confined to the male worshippers 
at the temple of the god. but practically it is indis- 
criminate Children who arc bom from such unions 
belong to the god” These women are not allowed 
to marry, smce they are deemed the w ivcs of a god 
Again, in this part of Africa “ the female Kosio of 
Danh-gbi, or Danh-sio, that is, the waves, priestesses, 
and temple prostitutes of Danh-gbi, the pjdhon-god, 
have their oivn organization Generally thej’’ hve 
together m a group of houses or huts inclosed by a 
fence, and m these mclosures the novices imdergo 
then: three years of mitiation IMost new' members 
are obtamed by the affihation of young girls, but 
any woman whatever, mamed or smgle, slave or free, 
by pubhcly simulatmg possession, and uttemig the 
conventional cries recognized as indicative of posses- 
sion by the god, can at once ]om the body, and be 
admitted to the habitations of the order The person 
of a woman who has joraed m this manner is m\uoIabIe, 
and dunng the period of her novitiate she is forbidden, 
if smgle, to enter the house of her parents, and, if 
married, that of her husband This mmolabihty, 
while it gives women opportunities of gratifying an 
ilhcit passion, at the same time serves occasionally to 
save the persecuted slave, or neglected ivife, from the 
ill-treatment of the lord and master, for she has only 
to go through the conventional form of possession and 
an asylum is assured ” The python-god mames 
these women secretly m his temple, and they father 
their offsprmg on him , but it is the priests who 
consummate the union 

For our purpose it is important to note that a close 
connexion is apparently supposed to exist between 
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the fertility of the soil and the marnage of these 
’women to the serpent For the time when new brides 
are sought for the reptile-god is the season when the 
millet IS beginning to sprout Then the old priestesses, 
armed wath clubs, run frantically through the streets 
shnelnng like mad w^omen and carrymg off to be bndes 
of the serpent any little girls betw^een the ages of eight 
and twelve whorn thc}^ ma3^ find outside of the houses 
Pious people at such times wall sometunes leave their 
daughters at their doors on purpose that the}'' may have 
the honour of bemg dedicated to the god The marriage 
of wives to the serpent-god is probably deemed neces- 
sary to enable hun to discharge the important function 
of makmg the crops to grow and the cattle to multiply , 
for w'c read that these people “ mvoke the snake m 
excessively w’et, dry, or barren seasons, on all occa- 
sions relatmg to their government and the preservation 
of their cattle , or rather, m one w'ord, m all necessities 
and difficulties, m which they do not apply to them 
new batch of gods ” Once m a bad season the Dutch 
factor Bosman found the Kmg of Whydah m a great 
rage His Majesty explained the reason of his dis- 
composure by saying “ that that year he had sent 
much larger offenngs to the snake-house than usual, 
m order to obtam a good crop, and that one of his 
vice-roys (w'hom he showed me) had desired him 
afresh, m the name of the pnests, who threatened a 
harren year, to send yet more To which he answered 
that he did not mtend to make any further offerings 
this year , and if the snake would not bestow a plenti- 
ml harvest on them, he might let it alone , for (said 
he) I cannot be more damaged thereby, the greatest 
part of my com bemg aheady rotten m the field " 
The Akikuyu of British East Africa “ have a 
custom which remmds one of the West African python- 
god and his vaves At mtervals of, I believe, several 
years the medicme-men order huts to be built for the 
purpose of worshippmg a river snake The snake-god 

mquires wives, and women or more especially girls go 
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to the huts Here the union is consummated by the 
medicme-men If the number of females who go to 
the huts voluntarily is not sufficient, girls are seized 
and dragged there I beheve the offsprmg of such a 
union is said to be fathered by God (Ngai) at any 
rate there are children m Kiku5m who are regarded 
as the children of God ” 

Among the negroes of the Slave Coast there are, as 
we have seen, male kosio as well as female kosio , 
that is, there are dedicated men as weU as dedicated 
women, priests as well as priestesses, and the ideas 
and customs m regard to them seem to be similar 
Lffie the women, the men undergo a three years’ 
novitiate, at the end of which each candidate has to 
prove that the god accepts him and finds him worthy 
of mspiration Escorted by a party of pnests, he goes 
to a shrme and seats himself on a stool that belongs 
to the deity The pnests then anomt his head vuth 
a mystic decoction and mvoke the god m a long and 
wild chorus Durmg the smgmg, the youth, if he is 
acceptable to the deity, trembles violently, simulates 
convulsions, foams at the mouth, and dances m a 
frenzied style, sometimes for more than an hour. 


This is the proof that the god has taken possession of 
him After that he has to remam m a temple without 
speakmg for seven days and nights At the end of 
that time, he is brought out, a priest opens his mouth 
to show that he may now use his tongue, a new name 
is given hrni, and he is fully ordamed Henceforth he 
is regarded as the pnest and medium of the deity 
whom he serves, and the words which he utters m 
that morbid state of mental excitement which passes 
for divme mspiration, are accepted by the hearers as 
the very words of the god spoken by the mouth of 
the man Any crime which a priest committed m a 
state of frenzy used to remam unpunished, no doubt 
because the act was thought to be the act of the god 
But this benefit of clergy was so much abused that 
under Kmg Gezo the law had to be altered, and 
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although, while he is still possessed by the god, the 
inspired criminal is safe, lie is now'’ liable to punish- 
ment as soon as the divine spirit leaves him Never- 
theless on the wiiole among these people " the person 
of a pnest or pnestess is sacred Not only must a 
layman not lay hands on or insult one , he must be 
careful not even to knock one by accident, or jostle 
against one m the street The Abbe Bouche relates 
that once when he w'as paying a visit to the chief of 
Ag^veh, one of the waves of tlie chief was brought into 
the house by four pnestesses, her face bloody, and her 
body covered wath stripes She had been savagely 
-■ flog'ged for having accidental!}'’ trodden upon the foot 
of one of them , and the chief not only dared not give 
vent to Ins anger, but had to give them a bottle of 
rum as a peace-offering ” 

Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, 
who border on the Ewe-speakmg peoples of the Slave 
Coast to the west, the customs and beliefs m regard 
to the dedicated men and dedicated women, the 
pnests and priestesses, are very similar These 
persons are believed to be from time to time possessed 
or mspired by the deity whom they serve , and m that 
state they are consulted as oracles They work 
themselves up to the necessary pitch of excitement 
by dancing to the music of drums , each god has his 
special hymn, sung to a special beat of the drum, and 
accompanied by a special dance It is while thus 
dancing to the drums that the priest or priestess lets 
fall the oracular words m a croaking or guttural voice 
which the hearers take to be the voice of the god 
Hence dancmg has an important place m the education 
of priests and priestesses, they are framed m ff for 
months before they may perform m public These 
mouthpieces of the deity are consulted in alrnost 
every concern of life and are handsomely paid fm their 
services " Priests marry like any other members of 
the community, and purchase wives , but Priestesses 
are never married, nor can any head money be p 
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for a priestess. The reason appears to be that a 
priestess belongs to the god she serves, and therefore 
cannot become the property of a man as would be 
the case if she married one This prohibition extends 
to marriage only, and a priestess is not debarred from 
sexual commerce The children of a priest or priestess 
are not ordmarily educated for the priestly profession, 
one generation bemg usually passed over, and the 
grandchildren selected Priestesses are ordmanly 
most licentious, and custom allovs them to gratify 
their passions ^vlth any man vdio may chance to talre 
their fancy ” The ranks of the hereditary priesthood 
are constantly recruited by persons who devote them- 
selves or who are devoted by their relations or masters 
to the profession Men, women, and even children 
can thus become members of the pnesthood If a 
mother has lost several of her children by death, she 
\vill not uncommonly vow to devote the next born to 
the service of the gods , for m this way she hopes to 
save the child’s life So when the child is born it is 
set apart for the priesthood, and on amvmg at maturity 
generally fulfils the vow made by the mother and 
becomes a priest or priestess At the ceremony of 
ordmation the votary has to prove his or her vocation 
for the sacred hfe m the usual way by falhng mto 
or simulatmg convulsions, dancing frantically to the 
beat of drums, and speakmg m a hoarse unnatural 
voice words which are deemed to be the utterance of 
the deity temporarily lodged m the body of the man 
or woman 

§ 4 Sacred Women %n Western Asia 

Thus m Africa, and sometimes if not regularly m 
India, the sacred prostitutes attached to temples are 
regarded as the wives of the god, and their excesses 
are excused on the groimd that the women are not 
themselves, but that they act under the influence of 
divmc mspuation This is m substance the explana- 
tion which I have given of the custom of sacred 
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prostitution as it Mas piacliscd in antiquity by the 
peoples of \\esteni Asia In their licentious inter- 
course at the temples the Moinen, whether maidens 
or matrons or professional harlots, imitated the 
licentious conduct of a great goddess of fertility for 
the purpose of ensuring the fruitfulness of fields and 
trees, of man and beast , and m discharging this sacied 
and important function the %vomen Mere probably 
supposed, like tlieir \\ est African sisters, to be actually 
possessed by the goddess The hypothesis at least 
explains all the fa.cis in a simple and natural manner, 
and m assuming that nomcn could be mamed to 
gods it assumes a principle nhicli we know to have 
1 been recognized in Jiabylon, Ass 3 Tia, and Egypt At 
Babylon a voman regulaily slept in the great bed of 
Bel or IMarduk, which stood in his temple on the 
summit of a loft}’’ pjTannd , and it \vas believed that 
the god chose her from all the ivomen of Babylon and 
slept with lier m the bed However, unlike the 
Indian and West Afncan wives of gods, this spouse 
of the Babylonian deity is reported by Herodotus to 
have been chaste Yet we may doubt wdiethei she 
was so , for these wives or perhaps paramours of Bel 
are probably to be identified with the wives or votaries 
of Jfarduk mentioned in the code of Hammurabi, and 
we know from the code that female votaries of the 
gods might be mothers and mamed to men At 
Babylon the sun-god Shamash as well as Marduk had 
human wves formally dedicated to Ins service, and 
they, lilce the votaries of Marduk, might have children 
It is significant that a name for these Babylonian 
votaries was kadishtu, which is the same word as 
kedesha, “ consecrated woman,” the regular Hebrew 
W'ord for a temple harlot It is true that the law 
severely punished any disrespect shown to these 
sacred women, but the example of West Africa 
warns us that a formal respect shown to such persons, 
even when it is enforced by severe penalties, need be 
no proof at all of their virtuous character In Egypt 
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a woman used to sleep in the temple of Ammon at 
Thebes, and the god was believed to visit her 
Egyptian texts often mention her as “ the divine 
consort,'’ and m old days she seems to ha\e usually 
been the Queen of Egypt herself But in the time of 
Strabo, at the begmnmg of our era, these consorts or 
concubmes of Ammon, as they were called, were 
beautiful young girls of noble birth, who held office 
only till puberty Dunng their term of office they 
prostituted themselves freely to any man who took 
their fancy After puberty they were given m 
mamage, and a ceremony of mourning was performed 
for them as if they were dead ^^ffien they died m 
good earnest, their bodies were laid m special graves 

§5 Sacred Men m Wesion Asm 

As m West Africa the dedicated women have their 
counterpart m the dedicated men, so it was m Western 
Asia, for there the sacred men {kedeshtm) clearly 
corresponded to the sacred women {kedeshoth), in 
other words, the sacred male slaves of the temples 
were the complement of the sacred female slaves- 
And as the charactenstic feature of the dedicated men 
m West Africa is their supposed possession or mspira- 
tion by the deity, so we may conjecture was it with 
the sacred male slaves (the kedeshtm) of Western Asia , 
they, too, may have been regarded as temporary or 
permanent embodiments of the deity, possessed from 
tune to time by his divme spirit, actmg in his name, 
and speakmg mth his voice At all events we loiow 
that this was so at the sanctuarj^ of the Moon among 
the Albanians of the Caucasus The sanctuary’’ owned 
church lands of great extent peopled by sacred slaves, 
and It was ruled by a high-pnest, who ranked next 
after the kmg Many of these slaves were mspired 
by the deity and prophesied , and when one of them 
had been for some time m this state of divme frenzy, 
wandering alone m the forest, the high-pnest had him 
caught, bound with a sacred cham, and mamtamed m 
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luxury for a year. Then the poor wetch was led out, 
anointed with unguents, and sacrificed with other 
Aoctims to the j\Ioon The mode of sacrifice was this 
A man took a sacred spear, and thrust it through the 
victim’s side to the heart As he staggered and feU, 
the rest observed him closely and drew omens from 
the manner of his fall Then the body was dragged 
or carried awa}^ to a certam place, where all his fellows 
stood upon it by way of purification In this custom 
the prophet, or rather the maniac, was plainly sup- 
posed to be moon-struck m the most literal sense, 
that is, possessed or inspired by the deity of the 
Moon, who was perhaps thought by the Albanians, 
as b}^ the Phrygians, to be a male god, smce his chosen 
mmister and mouthpiece was a man, not a woman 
It can hardly therefore be deemed improbable that at 
other sanctuaries of Western Asia, where sacred men 
were kept, these ministers of religion should have 
discharged a similar prophetic function, even though 
they did not share the tragic fate of the moon-struck 
Albanian prophet Nor was the mfluence of these 
Asiatic prophets confined to Asia In Sicily the spark 
which kindled the devastating Servile War was struck 
b}’- a Synan slave, who simulated the prophetic ecstasy 
in order to rouse his fellow-slaves to arms m the 
name of the Syrian goddess To inflame still more 
his mflammatory words this ancient Mahdi ingeni- 
ously interlarded them with real fire and smoke, 
which by a common conjurer’s tnck he breathed 
from his lips 

In like manner the Hebrew prophets were believed 
to be temporarily possessed and inspired by a divine 
spirit who spoke through them, just as a divine spint 
IS supposed by West African negroes to speak through 
the mouth of the dedicated men Ins priests Indeed 
the points of resemblance between the prophets of 
Israel and West Africa are close and cunous Like 
their black brothers, the Hebrew prophets employed 
music in order to bring on the prophetic trance , like 
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them, they received the divine spirit through the 
apphcation of a magic oil to their heads , like them, 
they were apparent^ distingmshed from common 
people by certam marks on the face , and lilce them 
they were consulted not merely in great national 
emergencies, but m the ordinary affairs of everyday 
hfe, in which they were expected to give information 
and advice for a small fee. For example, Samuel was 
consulted about lost asses, just as a Zulu divmer is 
consulted about lost cows , and we have seen Ehsha 
actmg as a dowser w^hen -water ran short Indeed, we 
learn that the old name for a prophet ivas a seer, a 
word which may be understood to imply that Ins 
special function was divination rather than prophec}’’ 
m the sense of prediction Be that as it may, 
prophecy of the Hebrew' t5y)e has not been liimted to 
Israel, it is indeed a phenomenon of almost world- 
wade occurrence, in many lands and in many ages 
the wald, whirhng words of frenzied men and women 
have been accepted as the utterances of an mdwelhng 
deit3^ What does distmguish Hebrew prophecy 
from all others is that the genius of a few' members 
of the profession wTested this \ailgar but powerful 
instrument from baser uses, and by w'leldmg it m the 
interest of a liigh morality rendeied a service of 
incalculable value to humamt}'- That is indeed the 
glory of Israel, but it is not the side of prophecy -with 
W'hich we are here concerned 

JMore to our purpose is to note that prophecy of the 
ordinary sort appears to have been in vogue at 
B3?blus, the sacred city of Adonis, centuries before the 
life-time of the earhest Hebrew prophet w'hose writings 
have come down to us When the Egjrptian traveller, 
Wen-Ammon, w'as lingering in the port of Byblus, 
under the King’s orders to quit the place, the spirit 
of God came on one of the royal pages or henchmen, 
and in a prophetic frenzy he announced that the King 
should receive the Eg^-ptian stranger as a messenger 
sent from the god Ammon The god w'ho thus took 
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possession of the page and spoke through lum was 
probably Adonis, the god of the city With regard 
to the office of these royal pages we have no informa- 
tion ; but as mmisters of a sacred king and liable to 
be mspired by the deity, they would naturally be 
themselves sacred, m fact they may have belonged 
to the class of sacred slaves or kedeslitm If that was 
so it would confirm the conclusion to which the fore- 
gomg investigation points, namely, that originally no 
sharp Ime of distinction existed between the prophets 
and the kedeshim, both were " men of God,” as the 
prophets were constantly called, m other words, 
they were mspired mediums, men m whom the god 
manifested himself from time to time by word and 
deed — ^m short, temporary incarnations of the deity 
But while the prophets roved freely about the country, 
the kedeshim appear to have been regularly attached 
to a sanctuary, and among the duties which they 
performed at the shnnes there were clearly some which 
revolted the conscience of men imbued with a purer 
morahty What these duties were, we may surmise 
partly from the behaviour of the sons of Eh to the 
women who came to the tabernacle, partly from the 
behefs and practices as to “ holy men ” wluch survive 
to this day among the Syrian peasantry 

Of these “ holy men ” we are told that “ so far as 
they are not impostors, they are men ^\hom we 
would call insane, loiown among the Syrians as 
mepi'Cm, possessed by ajmn or spirit They often go 
m filthy garments, or without clothing Since they 
are regarded as intoxicated by deity, the most dig- 
nified men, and of the highest standmg among the 
Moslems, submit to utter indecent language at their 
biddmg without rebuke, and ignorant ]\Ioslem women 
do not shrink from their approach, because in their 
superstitious belief they attribute to them, as men 
possessed by God, a divine authority which they dare 
not resist Such an attitude of compliance may be 
exceptional, but there are more than rumours of its 
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6 xistGric 6 TI1GS6 * iTiGii differ from tlie ordins-xy 
dGrwisliGS whom travelleis so often see in Cairo, and 
from the ordinary'- madmen who are kept in fetters, 
so that they may not do m]ury to themselves and 
others But their appearance, and the expressions 
regarding them, afford some illustrations of the 
popular estimate of ancient seers, 01 prophets, in the 
time of Hosea ‘ The prophet is a fool, the man that 
hath the spirit is mad ' , and m the time of Jeremiah, 
the man who made liimseK a prophet was considered 
as good as a madman ” To complete the parallel, 
these vagabonds “ are also believed to be possessed 
of prophetic power, so that they are able to foretell 
the future, and vam the people among whom they 
live of impending danger ” 

We may conjecture that with women a powerful 
motive for submitting to the embiaces of the “ holy 
men ” is a hope of obtaining offspring by them For 
in Syria it is still believed that even dead samts can 
beget children on barren women, who accordingly 
resort to their shrines m order to obtain the wash of 
their hearts For example, at the Baths of Solomon 
m Northern Palestine, blasts of hot air escape from 
the ground , and one of them, named Abu Rabah, is 
a famous resort of childless waves wFo wash to satisfy 
their maternal longings They let the hot air stream 
up over their bodies and really believe that children 
born to them after such a visit are begotten by the samt 
of the shrine But the samt who enjoys the highest 
reputation in this respect is St George He reveals 
himself at his shnnes w^hich are scattered all over the 
country , at each of them there is a tomb or the hlce- 
ness of a tomb The most celebrated of these sanc- 
tuaries IS at Kalat el Hosn m Northern Syria Barren 
women of all sects, mcludmg Moslems, resort to it 
" There are many natives w^ho shrug their shoulders 
when this shnne is mentioned m cormexion with 
women But it is doubtless true that many do not 
know'^ wFat seems to be its true character, and who 
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tliink that the most puissant saint, as they beheve, in 
the world can give them sons ” “ But the true 

character of the place is beginning to be recognized, 
so that many Moslems have forbidden their wives to 
visit it ” 


§ 6 So7ts of God 

Customs like the foregomg may serve to explain 
the belief, which is not confined to Syria, that men 
and women may be in fact and not merely in metaphor 
the sons and daughters of a god, for these modem 
saints, whether Chnstian or Moslem, who father the 
children of Syrian mothers, are nothing but the old 
gods under a thin disguise If m antiquity as at the 
present day Seimtic women often repaired to shrmes 
m order to have the reproach of barrenness removed 
from them — and the prayer of Hannah is a famihar 
example of the practice — we could easily understand 
not only the tradition of the sons of God who begat 
children on the daughters of men, but also the exceed- 
mgly common occurrence of the divine titles m 
Hebrew names of human bemgs Multitudes of men 
and women, in fact, whose mothers had resorted to 
holy places in order to procure offsprmg, would be 
regarded as the actual children of the god and would 
be named accordingly Hence Hannah called her 
infant Samuel, which means “ name of God ” or " his 
name is God ” , and probably she sincerely believed 
that the child was actually begotten m her womb by 
the deity The dedication of such children to the 
service of God at the sanctuary was merety giving 
back the divine son to the divine father Similarly in 
West Africa, when a woman has got a child at the 
shnne of Agbasia, the god who alone bestows offspnng 
on women, she dedicates him or her as a sacred slave 
to the deity 

Thus in the S3man beliefs and customs of to-day 
we probably have the clue to the religious prostitution 
practised m the very same regions m antiquity Then 
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as now women looked to the local god, the Baal or 
Adonis of old, the Abu Rabah or St George of to-day, 
to satisfy the natural craving of a woman s heart ; 
and then as now, apparent^, the part of the local 
god was played by sacred men, who in personating 
him may often have sincerely believed that they 
were acting under divine inspiration, and that the 
functions which they discharged veie necessary for 
the fertihty of the land as well as for the propagation 
of the human species The purifying influence of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism has restricted such 
customs within narrow limits, even undei Turlash 
rule thej’’ are now only carried on in holes and comers. 
Yet if the practice has dwmdled, the principle which 
it embodies appears to be fundamentally the same, 
it IS a desire for the contmuance of the species, and a 
belief that an object so natuial and legitimate can be 
accomplished by divine po\iei manifesting itself in 
the bodies of men and women 
The behef in the physical fatherhood of God has 
not been confined to Syria in ancient and modem 
times Elsewhere many men have been counted the 
sons of God in the most liteial sense of the word, 
bemg supposed to have been begotten by his holy 
spirit in the wombs of mortal women Here I shall 
merely illustrate the creed by a few examples dravm 
from classical antiquity Thus in order to obtain 
offspring women used to resort to the great sanctuar}?- 
of Aesculapius, situated m a beautiful upland valley, 
to which a path, wmding thiough a long wooded gorge, 
leads from the bay of Epidaurus Here the women 
slept m the holy place and were visited in dreams by 
a serpent , and the children to whom they aftenvards 
gave birth were beheved to have been begotten 
by the reptile That the serpent was supposed to 
be the god himself seems certain, for Aesculapius 
repeatedly appeared in the form of a serpent, and 
live serpents were kept and fed in his sanctuaries for 
the heahng of the sick, being no doubt regarded as 
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his incarnations Hence the children born to women 
who had thus visited a sanctuary of Aesculapius were 
probably fathered on the serpent-god Many cele- 
brated men in classical antiquity were thus promoted 
to the heaventy hierarchy by similar legends of a 
miraculous birth The famous Aratus of Sicyon was 
certainly believed by his countrymen to be a son of 
Aesculapius , his mother is said to have got him m 
mtercourse with a serpent Probably she slept either 
in the shrine of Aesculapius at Sicyon, where a 
hgurme of her was shown seated on a serpent, or 
perhaps in the more secluded sanctuary of the god 
at Titane, not many miles off, where the sacred ser- 
pents crawled among ancient cypresses on the hill-top 
which overlooks the narrow green valley of the 
Asopus with the white turbid river rushing in its 
depths There, under the shadow of the cypresses, 
with the murmur of the Asopus m her ears, the mother 
of Aratus may have conceived, or fancied she con- 
ceived, the future deliverer of his country Agam, 
the mother of Augustus is said to have got him by 
mtercourse with a serpent in a temple of Apollo, 
hence the emperor was reputed to be the son of that 
god Similar tales were told of the J\Iesseman hero 
Anstomenes, Alexander the Great, and the elder 
Scipio all of them were reported to have been 
begotten by snakes In the time of Herod, a serpent, 
according to Aehan, in hke mannei made love to a 
Judean maid Can the story be a distorted rumour 
of the parentage of Chnst^ 

In India even stone serpents are credited with a 
power of bestowing offsprmg on women Thus the 
Komatis of Mysore “ worship Ndga or the serpent- 
god This worslup is generally confined to women 
and is earned on on a large scale once a year on the 
fifth day of the bright fortnight of Sravana (July and 
August) The representations of serpents are cut m 
stone slabs and are set up round an Asvailha tree on 
a platform, on which is also generally planted a 
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margosa tree These snakes in stones are set up in 
pcrformancG of vows and arc said to be specially 
efficacious in curing bad sores and other skin diseases 
and in giving children The women go to such places 
for woiship with milk, fruits, and floiiers on the 
prescribed day which is obseri'^ed as a feast day. 
They wash the stones, smear them with turmeric, 
and offer tliem curds and fruits Sometimes they 
search out the dens of serpents and pour milk into the 
holes for the live reptiles 

§ 7 Reincarnation of the Dead 

The reason why snakes vere so often supposed to 
be the fathers of human beings is probabty to be 
found in the common belief that the dead come to life 
and revisit their old homes in the shape of serpents 
This notion is widety spread m Africa, especially 
among tribes of the Bantu stock It is held, for 
example, by the Zulus, the Thonga, and other Caffre 
tribes of South Africa, by the Ngoni of British 
Central Africa, by the Wabondei, the jMasai, the 
Suk, the Nandi, and the Akiku}^! of German and 
British East Africa , and b}'’ the Dinkas of the Upper 
Nile It prevails also among the Betsileo and other 
tribes of Madagascar Among the Iban or Sea 
Dyaks of Borneo a man’s guardian spirit {fTna) “ has 
its external manifestation in a snake, a leopard or 
some other denizen of the forest It is supposed to 
be the spirit of some ancestor renoumed for biaverj’ 
or some other virtue who at death has taken an animal 
form It is a custom among the Iban v hen a person 
of note m the tribe dies, not to bury the body but to 
place It on a neighbouring hill or m some solitary spot 
above ground A quantity of food is talcen to the 
place every day, and if after a few days the body 
^sappears, the deceased is said to have become a 
Tua or guardian spirit People who have been 
suffering from some chronic complamt often go to 
such a tomb, taking with them an offermg to the soul 
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nf deceased to obtain his help To such it is 
1-eaLd in a dream what animal form “ 
dead has taken The most frequent J or^a is ^hat a 
snake Thus when a snake is found in a house 
It IS seldom laUed or driven away , food is ohered t 
it for It IS a ffuardian spint who has come to inquire 

after the ^YeKare of its 

tack Anything that may be found tte mouth^t 
such a snake is taken Group 

“ “w Gi^a 

S^ror^s^s-s “ a -e 

it was believed that the chief w p Y § 

Js“,s”rs ‘•■a'sss-“s: 

crouching posture, and as „ presented to 

chief of high rank ^yTs that 

it as an appeasing gift, accomp would eo away 
It would Z do them any bar® de,th 

quickly. They dated not Ml the snake, 

would brmg ^sease and death p ancestors come 
Where sirpents are thus^iewed as ancestor 

to life, the people naturafly perhaps 

respect and often feed th 

because milk is the looa o embrvo, who 

reptiles are treated as hum™ beings in emory 

can be bom again from wo generally visit 

Caffres imagine that 

them under the form of ^erp dwellings, 

as one of these reptiles appe „ of fat/ier, place 

they hasten to salute it by back gently, and 

bowls of milk m its way, an ^ Among the Masai of 

with the greatest man or a rich person 

East Africa, “ when a me^c ^ snake as soon 

dies and is buried, his , oes to his children's 

as his body rots , and the snake goes to 
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kraal to look after them The IMasai in consequence 
do not kill their sacred snakes, and if a \\oman secs 
one in her hut, she pours some milk on the ground for 
it to hek, after which it will go an ay” Among 
the Nandi of British East Africa, " if a snake goes on 
to the woman’s bed, it ma}^ not be killed, as it is 
believed that it personifies the spirit of a deceased 
ancestor or relation, and that it has been sent to 
mtimate to the woman that her next child will be 
bom safely MiUc is put on the ground for it to 
drmk, and the man or his vnfe sa3^s ‘ If thou 
wantest the call, come, thou art being called ’ It is 
then allowed to leave the house If a snake enters 
the houses of old people they give it milk, and say 
‘ If thou wantest the call, go to the huts of the 
children,’ and they drive it away ” This association 
of the serpent, regarded as an incarnation of the dead, 
both with the marriage bed and with the huts of 
young people, pomts to a belief that the deceased 
person who is incarnate m the snake maj'- be bom 
agam as a human chdd into the world Again, among 
the Suk of British East Africa “ it seems to be 
generally believed that a man's spirit passes mto a 
snake at death If a snake enters a house, the spirit 
of the dead man is beheved to be very hungry Milk 
IS poured on to its tracks, and a httle meat and 
tobacco placed on the ground for it to eat It is 
beheved that if no food is given to the snake one or 
all of the members of the household wiU die It, 
however, may none the less be killed if encountered 
outside the house, and if at the time of its death it is 
mhabited by the spirit of a dead man, ‘ that spirit 
dies also ’ ” The Akikuyu of British East Africa, 
who similarly beheve that snakes are ngoma or spirits 
of the departed, ' do not kill a snake, but pour out 
honey and milk for it to drink, which they say it 

j If a inan causes the 

aeatn of a snake he must without delay summon the 
senior Elders m the vdlage and slaughter a sheep, 
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wliich they eat and cut a lukioaru from the skin of 
its right shoulder for the offender to ^\ear on his right 
wnst , if this ccremon}’ is neglected he, his wife and 
his children will die " Among the Baganda the 
P3dhon god Selwanga had his temple on the shoie of 
the lake Victoria Nj'anza, where he dwelt in the form 
of a live pj'thon The temple was a hut of the ordinary 
conical shape with a roiuid hole m the wall, through 
which the smuous cleitj'^ crawled out and in at his 
pleasure A \\oman lived m the temple, and it was 
her dutj'’ to feed tlic p^dhon daily vath fresh miUc 
from a v ooden bowl, which she held out to the divine 
reptile while he dramed it The serpent n^as tliought 
to be the giver of children, hence young couples 
, hvmg m the neighbourhood alwa3^s came to the 
shnne to ensure tlie blessing of the god on their union, 
and childless women repaired from long distances to 
be relieved by him from the curse of barrenness It 
IS not said that this p3dhon god embodied the soul of 
a dead ancestor, but it may have been so, his power 
of bestowing offspring on women suggests it 
The Romans and Greeks appear to have also 
believed that the souls of the dead were mcamate m 
the bodies of serpents Among the Romans the 
regular S3nnbol of the gemtis or guardian spirit of 
every man was a serpent, and in Roman houses 
serpents were lodged and fed in such numbers that if 
their swarms had not been sometimes reduced by con- 
flagrations there would have been no hvmg for them 
In Greek legend Cadmus and his wife Harmoma were 
turned at death mto snakes When the Spartan kmg 
Cleomenes was slam and crucified m Egjpt, a great 
serpent coiled round Ins head on the cross and kept 
off the vultures from his face The people regarded’ 
the prodigy as a proof that Cleomenes was a son of 
the gods Again, when Plotmus lay dymg, a snake 
crawled from under his bed and disappeared mto a 
hole m the wall, and at the same moment the 
philosopher expired Apparently superstition saw 
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m these serpents the souls of the dead men In 
Greek religion the serpent was indeed the regular 
symbol or attribute of the worshipful dead, and we 
can hardly doubt that the early Greeks, like the Zulus 
and other African tribes at the present day, really 
beheved the soul of the departed to be lodged m the 
reptile The sacred serpent which lived m the 
Erechtheum at Athens, and was fed mth honey- 
cakes once a month, may have been supposed to house 
the soul of the dead king Erechtheus, who had reigned 
m his lifetime on the same spot Perhaps the hbations 
of milk which the Greeks poured upon graves were 
mtended to be drunk by serpents as the embodiments 
of the deceased , on two tombstones found at Tegea 
a man and a woman are respectively represented 
holding out to a serpent a cup which may be supposed 
to contain milk We have seen that various Afncan 
tnbes feed serpents with milk because they imagme 
the reptiles to* be mcamations of their dead kmsfolk , 
and the Einkas, who practise the custom, also pour 
milk on the graves of their friends for some time after 
the burial It is possible that a common type m 
Greek art, which exhibits a woman feedmg a serpent 
out of a saucer, may have been borrowed from a 
practice of thus mmistermg to the souls of the 
departed 

Further, at the sowing festival of the Thesmophoria, 
held by Greek women m October, it was customary 
to throw cakes and pigs to serpents, which hved m 
caverns or vaults sacred to the com-goddess Demeter 
We may guess that the serpents thus propitiated were 
deemed to be incarnations of dead men and women, 
who might easil}?^ be mcommoded m their earthy beds 
by the operations of husbandry What mdeed could 
be more disturbmg than to have the roof of the narrow 
house shaken and rent over their heads by clumsy 
oxen draggmg a plough up and doivn on the top of it ? 
No wonder that at such times it was thought desir- 
able to appease them with offerings Sometimes, 
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it is not the dead but the Earth Goddess 

lerself \%ho is disturbed Middle 

Indian prophet at Priest Rapids, 

Columbia River, dissuaded his wound or 

tilline the ground because it is a sin to vo 

K“up, or scrald^ur — n * 

agncultural pursuits ^ ^ 1 cvnll I take a 

Indian sage, '' to plough tbe gromid Sh^y^/to 
knife and tear inv mother s bosom 
dig for stone Shall I dig 

bones ^ You ask me to cut grass hay and seu^^ 
and be rich like vhite men But hou dare^^^^^^ 

off my mother’s hair'^ Provinces m India, 

Dravidian tribe of the Central agriculture, 

used to practise a fitful and f ^ g seed m 
burnmg down patches of ]ung e an breakmg of 
the soil fertihzed by the 

the rams “ One explanation of B^"™^^tacerate 
the ground is that they -nloughshare ” 

the breast of their mother earBi P ^^.gp^its 

In Chma the disturbance so 

by the operations of digging P annears to have 
veiy>- serious that Chinese philos p y PP^^^^^ spirits 

contemplated a plan for put Ins spade ' 

a close time by forbidding the farmer to put lu^ P 
•ir.+n fhft eround except on cerraui u j 



when the earth-spints were fCmnorarv mcon- 

consented to put up with 

vemence for the good of wrote in the 

from a passage m a Chmese a true,” he says, 

first century of our era i , obiect to it 

■' that the ipints « n^oier for us 

being disturbed and “P- diggmg^ ditches and 
to select speciid good days ^ chggmg^^ ^ 

ploughing our fields (But 

therefore follows that the sp j ^„j.tjed pass over 
though really annoyed when i ^tiout evil mtent. 

such an offehce if man it ^ 

As he commits it merely to ensure his rest an 
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the act cannot possibly excite any anger agamst lum 
m the perfect heart of those spirits , and this being 
the case, they noil not visit him with misfortune even 
if he do not choose auspicious days for it But if we 
believe that the earth-spints cannot excuse man on 
account of the object he pursues, and detest him for 
annoying them by disturbmg the ground, what advan- 
tage then can he derive from selectmg proper days for 
domg so ^ ” What advantage mdeed ^ In that case 
the only logical conclusion is, with the Indian prophet, 
to forbid agriculture altogether, as an impious en- 
croachment on the spiritual world Few peoples, 
however, who have once contracted the habit of agri- 
culture are willing to renounce it out of a regaid for 
the higher powers , the utmost concession which they 
are wilhng to make to rehgion m the matter is to 
prohibit agricultural operations at certam times and 
seasons, when the exercise of them would be more 
than usually painful to the earth-spints Thus m 
Bengal the chief festival m honour of l\Iother Earth 
IS held at the end of the hot season, when she is 
supposed to suffer from the impunty common to 
women, and durmg that time aU ploughmg, sovung, 
and other work cease On a certam day of the year, 
when offermgs are made to the Earth, the Ewe farmer 
of West Afnca wiU not hoe the ground, and the Ewe 
weaver will not drive a sharp stake mto it, " because 
the hoe and the stake would wound the Earth and 
cause her pam ” Wdien Ratumaimbulu, the god who 
made fruit-trees to blossom and bear fruit, came 
once a year to Fiji, the people had to hve very quietly 
for a month lest they should disturb him at his 
important work Dunng this time they might not 
plant nor build nor sail about nor go to war , mdeed 
most kmds of work were forbidden The priests 
Mnounced the time of the god's arrival and departure 
These periods of rest and quiet would seem to be the 
Indian and Fijian Lent 

Thus behind the Greek notion that women may 
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conceive by a serpent-god seems to lie the belief that 
they can conceive by the dead m the form of serpents 
If such a behef was ever held, it would be natural that 
barren women should resort to graves m order to have 
their wombs quickened, and this may explain why 
they visited the shrine of the serpent-god Aesculapius 
for that purpose, the shrme was perhaps at first a 
grave It is significant that in Syna the shrmes of 
St George, to which childless women go to get 
offspring, always mclude a tomb or the likeness of 
one , and further, that m the opinion of S3a'ian 
peasants at the present day women may, without 
mtercourse with a hvmg man, bear children to a dead 
husband, a dead samt, or a jmnee In the East Indies 
also it is still commonly beheved that spirits can 
consort with women and beget children on them 
The Olo Ngad]oe of Borneo imagme that albinoes are 
the offsprmg of the spirit of the moon by mortal 
women, the palhd hue of the human children naturally 
refiectmg the pallor of their heavenly father 

Such behefs are closely akm to the idea, entertained 
by many peoples, that the souls of the dead may pass 
directly mto the wombs of women and be born 
as mfants Thus the Hurons used to bury little 
children beside the paths m the hope that their sou s 
might enter the passing squaws and be bom 
and similarly some negroes of West Africa 
bodies of mfants mto the bush m order that then souls 
may choose a new mother from the immen who p^s 
by Among the tnbes of the Lower Congo a baby 
is always buried near the house of its mother, neve 
in the bush They thmk that, if the child is not 
buried near its mother's house, she w^ be 3 

and never have any more children The notio 
probably is that the dead child, buried near its 
mother’s house, will enter into her womb and . 

agam, for these people beheve m the remcama 
the dead They thmk that " the only new thing ^out 
a child is its body The spirit is old and for y 
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belonged to some deceased person or it may have the 
spirit of some living person " For example, if a 
child IS like its mother, father, or uncle, they imagine 
that it must have the spirit of the relative whom it 
resembles, and that therefore the person whose soul 
has thus been abstracted by the infant will soon die 
Among the Bangalas, a tribe of cannibals m Equa- 
torial Africa, to the north of the Congo, a woman was 
one day seen digging a hole m the public road Her 
husband entreated a Belgian officer to let her alone, 
promismg to mend the road afterwards, and explammg 
that his wife vnshed to become a mother The good- 
natured officer complied with his request and watched 
the woman She contmued to dig till she had 
uncovered a little skeleton, the remams of her first- 
born, which she tenderly embraced, humbly entreatmg 
the dead child to enter mto her and give her agam a 
mother’s ]oy The officer rightly did not smile 
The Bagishu, a Bantu tnbe of Mount Elgon, m the 
Uganda Protectorate, practise the custom of throwmg 
out their dead “ except m the case of the youngest 
child or the old grandfather or grandmother, for 
whom, like the child, a prolonged life on earth is 
desired Bdien it is desired to perpetuate on the 
earth the hfe of some old man or woman, or that of 
some young baby, the corpse is buried mside the house 
or just under the eaves, until another child is born to 
the nearest relation of the corpse This child, male 
or female, takes the name of the corpse, and the 
Bagishu firmly believe that the spirit of the dead has 
passed mto this new child and lives agam on earth 
The remams are then dug up and thrown out mto the 
open ” 

Agam, ]ust as measures are adopted to facilitate 
the rebirth of good ghosts, so on the other hand 
precautions are taken to prevent the rebirth of bad 
ones Thus, with regard to the Baganda of Central 
Africa we read that, “ while the present generation 
know the cause of pregnancy, the people m the earher 
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tunes were uncertain as to its real cause, f f 
that it was possible to conceive without any in 
course mth the male sex Hence 
m passme places where either a suicide had been 
bumror^a'^chM bom feet first jieen bu^d 
Women were careful to ‘teow grass or sticks on simb 
a snot for bv so doing they thought that they coma 

— a 4 e. “whetber young « 
old, whether mamed or single, ^.nd all o h^ 
sought to avert the danger ^ the same way And 
Baganda women imagined that without the p 

the other sex they flower of the 

these unpleasant ghosts but also by /g^^en 

banana ^ If while a woman was busy f 
under the shadow of the banana trees, a g- 
bloom chanced to fall from one opmion 

back or shoulders, it was quite ^ ^gj-e a 

of the Baganda, to get her with ®hild and wer ^ 
wife accused of adultery because gave toth 
child who could not possibly h^® mfaS on a 

her husband, she had only to ^,^Xd of the 

banana flower to be tmnoura ^ property 

charge The reason why this would seem 

was ascribed to the bloom of the , ^ ^ haunt 

to be that ghosts of JP^terblJths^of children, 
banana groves, and that the at ^ children, 

which the Baganda regarded °\^ggs What 

were commonly buried at the roo , , , 2 ^ g^gh 

more natural than ^at a ghost shc^d ^ 

flower, and droppmg - lodgment in her 

blossom on a woman's back effect a ioQgmen 

1 . rhfld dies m Northern India it is 

Agam, when a ciiiid Qies , ,, house, m 

usually buried under the thres , , , over its grave, 

the belief that as the parents trea y 

Its soul wiU be reborn in the family were. 
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Rose suggests, we reach an explanation of the rule 
that children of Hindus aie buried, not cremated 
Their souls do not pass mto the ethei n ith the smoke 
of the pyre, but remain on earth to be remcamated 
m the household " In the Punjaub this belief in the 
reincarnation of dead mfants gives rise to some quaint 
or pathetic customs Thus, *' m the Hissar District, 
Bishnois bury dead infants at the thicshold, in the 
behef that it would facilitate the return of the soul to 
the mother The practice is also in vogue in the 
Kangra District, where the body is buried m front of 
the back door In some places it is behev ed that, if 
the child dies m mfanc}?" and the mother drops her 
milk for two or three days on the ground, the soul of 
the child comes back to be born agam For this 
purpose milk diluted with water is placed m a small 
earthen pot and offered to the dead child’s spirit for 
three consecutive evenmgs There is also a behef m 
the Ambala and Gujrat Distncts that if jackals and 
dogs dig out the dead body of the child and bring it 
towards the tovui or village, it means that the child 
will return to its mother, but if thej^ take it to some 
othei side, the soul will reincarnate m some other 
family For this purpose, the second day after the 
mfant’s death, the mother goes out early in the morn- 
mg to see whether the dogs have brought the body 
towards the railage Mien the child is bemg taken 
away for bunal the mother cuts oh and preserves a 
piece of its garment with a view to persuade the soul 
to return to her Barren women or those who have 
lost children in mfancy tear a piece off the clothing 
of a dead child and stitch it to their wearing apparel, 
believmg that the soul of the child wiU return to them 
mstead of its orvn mother On this account, people 
take great care not to lose the clothes of dead 
children, and some bury them m the house '' In 
Bdaspore “ a stih-bom child, or one who has passed 
away before the Chhatti (the sixth day, the day of 
purification) is not taken out of the house for burial. 
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but IS placed in an earthen vessel and is buried in the 
doorway or in the yard of the house Some say that 
this IS done m order that the mother may bear another 
child " Here m Bdaspore the people have devised a 
very simple way of identifymg a dead person when he 
or she is born agam as an mfant When an5^od3'’ 
dies, they mark the body with soot or oil, and the 
next baby bom m the family with a similar rnark is 
hailed as the departed come to life again Among 
the Kois of the Godavari district, m Southern India, 
the dead are usually burnt, but the bodies of children 
and of young men and women are buried If a chud 
dies withm a month of its birth, it is generally buried 
close to the house “ so that the ram, dnppmg from 
the eaves, may fall upon the grave, and thereby cause 
the parents to be blessed with another child 
Apparently it is supposed that the soul of the dea 
child, refreshed and revived b}'’ the ram, wiU pass 
agam into the mother’s womb cnmmai 

records contam many cases in which the ceremonial 
kiUing of a male child has been performed as a cure 
for barrenness, the theory bemg that the soul of th^s 
murdered boy becomes reincarnated m the wo , 
who performs the nte with a desire to secure oppnng 
Usually she effects union with the spirit of cluld 
by bathmg over its body or in the water m winch the 
corpse has been w^ashed Cases have recen. y 
m which the woman actuahy bathed m the blood of 

%ntht fifth day after a death the Gonds perform 

the ceremony of bringmg back the sou i S 

the bank of a river, call aloud 

deceased, and entering the %yatei f 

insect This creature they then take home and place 

among the sainted dead of the family. 

in this manner the spirit of the departed has been 

brought back to the house Sometimes the fish ^ 

insect IS eaten in the belief that it will ^vldelv 

as a child This last custom explains the widely 
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diffused storj?- of virgins who have conceived by eating 
of a plant or an animal or merely by takmg it to their 
bosom In all such cases we may surmise that the 
plant or animal was thought to contain the soul of a 
dead person, which thus passed into the virgin’s womb 
and was bom agam as an infant Among the South 
Slavs childless women often resort to a grave in which 
a pregnant woman is buned There they bite some 
grass from the grave, mvoke the deceased by name, 
and beg her to give them the fruit of her womb After 
that they take a httle of the mould from the grave 
and carry it about with them thenceforth under 
their girdle Apparently they imagme that the soul 
of the unborn infant is m the grass or the mould and 
will pass from it mto their body 

Among the Kai of German New Gumea, “ impos- 
sible as it may be thought, it is 3^et a fact that women 
here and there deny m all senousness the connexion 
between sexual mtercourse and pregnancy Of course 
most people are clear as to the process The ignor- 
ance of some mdividuals is perhaps based on the 
consideration that not uncommonly married women 
remam childless for years or for life Fmally, the 
animistic faith contributes its share to support the 
Ignorance ” In some islands of Southern Melanesia 
the natives appear similarly to believe that sexual 
mtercourse is not necessary to impregnation, and that 
a woman can conceive through the simple passage 
mto her womb of a spint-animal or a spint-fruit with- 
out the help of a man In the island of Mota, one of 
the Banks group, “ the course of events is usually as 
follows a woman sittmg doivn m her garden or in 
the bush or on the shore finds an animal or fruit in 
her loincloth She takes it up and carries it to the 
village, where she asks the meanmg of the appearance 
The people say that she iviU give birth to a child who 
will have the characters of this animal or even it 
appeared, would be himself or herself the annual 
The woman then takes the creature back to the place 
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where she had found it and places it in its proper 
home if it IS a land animal on the land , if a water 
ammal in the pool or stream from which it had 
probably come She builds up a wall round it and 
goes to feed and visit it every day After a time the 
animal vnll disappear, and it is believed that that is 
because the animal has at the time of its disappearance 
entered mto the woman It seemed quite clear that 
there was no belief in physical impregnation on the 
part of the animal, nor of the entry of a material 
object m the form of the animal mto her womb, but 
so far as I could gather, an animal found m this way 
was regarded as more or less supernatural, a spirit 
ammal and not one material, from the begmnmg It 
has happened m the memory of an old man now 
hving in Mota that a woman who has found an ammal 
m her lomcloth has carried it carefully m her closed 
hands to the wUage, but that when she opened her 
hands to show it to the people, the animal has gone, 
and m this case it was beheved that the entry had 
taken place while the woman was on her way from the 
bush to the village When the child is bom it is 
regarded as bemg m some sense the animal or fruit 
which had been found and tended by the mother 
The child may not eat the ammal during the whole of 
its life, and if it does so, will suffer serious illness, if 
not death If it is a fruit which has been found, the 
child may not eat this fruit or touch the tree on which 
it grows, the latter restriction remaming m those cases 
in which the fruit is inedible I inquired mto the 

idea at the bottom of the prohibition of the anirnal as 
food, and it appeared to be that the person would be 
eatmg himself It seemed that the act would be 
regarded as a kind of cannibalism It was eviden 
that there is a belief in the most intimate relation 
between the person and all mdividuals of the species 

with which he is identified 

" A further aspect of the behef m the animal nature 
of a child IS that it partakes of the physical and mental 
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characters of the animal with which it is identified 
Thus, if the animal found has been a sea-snake, and 
this is a frequent occurrence, the child would be eak, 
mdolent and slow, if an eel, there ^\^ll be a similar 
disposition, if a hermit crab, the child wiU be hot- 
tempered , if a fijnng fox, it will also be hot-tempered 
and the body \vill be dark, if a brush turkey, the 
disposition will be good , if a lizard, the child will be 
soft and gentle, if a rat, thoughtless, hasty and 
mtemperate If the object found has been a fruit, 
here also the child will partake of its nature In the 
case of a wild Malay apple {inalmalagavtga) the child 
wfil have a big belly, and a person with this condition 
wiU be asked, ‘ Do you come from the malmalagaviga ^ ’ 
Ag ain , if the frmt is one called wommakaiaqat, the 
child will have a good disposition 

“ In the island of Motlav not far from j\Iota theji- 
have the same belief that if a mother has found an 
animal m her dress, the child will be identified with 
that animal and will not be allowed to eat it Here 
agam the child is believed to have the characters of 
the animal, and two mstances given were that a child 
identified with a yellow crab wdl have a good dis- 
position and be of a hght colour, while if a hermit 
crab has been found, the child will be angry and 
disagreeable In this island a woman who desires 
her child to have certam characters voU frequent a 
place where she wfil be Ifirely to encounter the animal 
which causes the appearance of these characters 
Thus, if she wants to have a hght-coloured child, she 
wfil go to a place where there are light-coloured crabs ” 
Throughout a large part of Austraha, particularly 
m the Centre, the North, and the West, the aborigines 
hold that the commerce of the human sexes is not 
necessary to the production of children , mdeed many 
of them go further and deny that sexual mtercourse 
IS the real cause of the propagation of the species 
Among the Arunta, Kaitish, Luritcha, Ilpirra and 
other tribes, who roam the barren steppes of Central 
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\\orks Its o^^’n fulfilment matever white men may 
tfirng- about the matter, these are the real causes why 
babies are bom among the blacks on the Tully River 
About Cape Bedford m Queensland the natives 
behevc that babies are sent b3’- certain long-haired 
spirits, with two sets of eyes m the front and back of 
their heads, who hve m the dense scrub and under- 
wood The children are made m the far west where 
the sun goes down, and the}?^ are made not m the form 
of infants but full grown , but on their passage from 
the sunset land to the wombs the}* are changed mto 
the shape of spur-umged plovers, if the}?- aie guls, or 
of prett3* snakes, if the}^ are bo3?s So nhen the ciy 
of a plover is heard by night, the blacks prick up their 
ears and sai’, “ Hallo * there is a bab}?- somewhere 
about ” And if a woman is out in the bush searchmg 
for food and sees one of the prett}* snakes, which are 
reall}? bab}? boi’s on the look out for mothers, she unll 
call out to her mates, and the}?- will come rumimg and 
turn over stones, and leaves, and logs m the search 
for the snake , and if they cannot find it the}? loiow 
that It has gone into the voman and that she mil 
soon give birtli to a bab}?- bo}? On the Pennefather 
River in Queensland the bemg who puts babies mto 
vomen is called Anje-a. He takes a lump of mud 
out of one of the mangrove swamps, moulds it mto 
the shape of an mfant, and msmuates it mto a v Oman's 
vonib You can never see him, for he hves m the 
depths of the woods, among the rocks, and along the 
mangro\c sv.amps, but sometimes 3?'OU can hear 
him laughing there to himself, and when 5?-ou hear 
him rnu ma}* know that he lias got a bah}? ready for 
somebodv' Among the tnbes of the Caims district 
in North Queensland “ the acceptance of food from 
a man by a woman was not merelv regarded as a 
marrnigc ceremony, but as the actual cause of 
conccpLion ’* 

Similarly among the Australian tribes of the 
Northern Icmtory, about Port Danvm and tlie 
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Daly River, especially among 
Wosait, “conception is not regarded as ^ 
resilt of cohabitation “ The old men of the Wogah 
say that there is an evil spirit who takes 
a bia fire and puts them m the wombs of women, 
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purely accident^ In most cases father's 

which conception is due is not one of the fethe^ 
totems Th? species that is thus "cted 
mdividual by birth is not m any w y whose 

He may kill or eat it , he may many 
conceptional animal is of the same sp , 
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not by tbe accident of his birth entitled to take part 
in the totemic ceremonies connected with it 

“ I found traces of this same belief m a number of 
tribes north of the Ingarda, but everywhere the belief 
seemed to be sporadic , that is to say, some persons 
beheved in it and others did not Some mdividuals 
could tell the animal or plant from which they or 
others were descended, while others did not know or 
m some cases denied that conception was so caused 
There were to be met with, however, some behefs of 
the same character A woman of the Buduna tribe 
said that native women nowadays bear half-caste 
children because they eat bread made of white flour 
Many of the men believed that conception is due to 
sexual mtercourse, but as these natives have been for 
many years m contact with the whites this cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory evidence of the nature of 
their ongmal beliefs 

" In some tribes further to the north I found a 
more interestmg and better organized system of 
beliefs In the Kariera, i?amal, and Injibandi tribes 
the conception of a child is beheved to be due to the 
agency of a particular man, who is not the father 
This man is the wowm of the child when it is born 
There were three different accounts of how the 
wotoni produces conception, each of them given to 
me on several different occasions Accordmg to the 
first, the man gives some food, either animal or veget- 
able, to the woman, and she eats this and becomes 
pregnant Accordmg to the second, the man when 
he IS out huntmg kills an animal, preferably a kan- 
garoo or an emu, and as it is dymg he tells its spirit 
or ghost to go to a particular woman The spirit of 
the dead animal goes mto the woman and is bom as 
a child The third account is very similar to the last 
A hunter, when he has killed a kangaroo or an emu 
takes a portion of the fat of the dead animal, which 
he places on one side This fat turns into what we 
may speak of as a spint-baby, and follows the man tc 
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his camp ^Vlien the man is asleep at night the 
spint-baby comes to him and he directs it to enter a 
certain woman, who thus becomes pregnant When 
the child IS bom the man acknowledges that he sent 
it, and becomes its wororu In practically every 
case that I examined, some forty m all, the wororu of 
a man or woman was a peison standmg to him or her 
in the relation of father’s brother own or tribal In 
one case a man had a wotoru who was his father’s 
sister The duties of a man to his wororu are very 
vaguely defined I was told that a man ‘ looks after ’ 
his worofu, that is, performs small services for him, 
and, perhaps, gives him food The conceptionai 
animal or plant is not the totem of either the child 
or the wororu The child has no particular magical 
connexion with the animal from which he is derived 
In a very large number of cases that animal is either 
the kangaroo or the emu ” 

Thus it appears that a childlike ignorance as to the 
physical process of procreation still prevails to some 
extent among certain rude races of mankmd, who are 
accordmgly driven to account for it m various fanciful 
_ways such as might content the curiosity of children 
We may safely assume that formerly a hke ignorance 
was far more widely spread than it is now , mdee,d m 
the long ages which elapsed before any portion of 
mankmd emerged from savagery, it is probable that 
the true cause of childbirth was universally unknown, 
and that people made shift to explam the mystery by 
some such theories as are still current among the 
savage or barbarous races of Central Africa, Melanesia, 
and Australia A httle reflection on the conditions 
of savage life may satisfy us that the ignorance is by 
no means so surpnsmg as it may seem at first sight to 
a civilized observer, or, to put it otherwise, that the 
true cause of the birth of children is not nearly so 
obvious as we are apt to thmk Among low savages, 
such as all men were onginally, it is customary for 
boys and girls to cohabit freely wth each other under 
D 
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the age of puberty, so that they are familiar with a 
commerce of the sexes which is not and cannot be 
attended with the birth of children It is, therefore, 
not very wonderful that they sliould confidently den}'- 
the connexion of sexual intercourse with the production 
of ohsprmg Again, the long interval of time which 
divides the act of conception from the first manifest 
symptoms of pregnancy might easil}' disguise from 
the heedless savage the vital relation between the tw^o 
These considerations may remove or lessen the hesi- 
tation which civilized man naturall}'- feels at admitting 
that a considerable part or even the whole of his 
species should ever have doubted or denied w'hat 
seems to him one of the most obvious and elementary 
truths of nature 

In the hght of the foregoing evidence, stories of the 
miraculous birth of gods and heroes from mrgm 
mothers lose much of the glamour that encircled 
them m days of old, and we view them simply as 
relics of superstition survivmg like fossils to tell us 
of a bygone age of childlike ignorance and credulity 

§ 8 Sacred Stocks and Stones among the Semites 

Traces of beliefs and customs like the foregomg 
may perhaps be detected among the ancient Semites 
When the prophet Jeremiah speaks of the Israelites 
who said to a stock or to a tree (for in Hebrew the 
words are the same), “ Thou art my father,” and to 
a stone, ” Thou hast brought me forth,” it is probable 
that he was not using vague rhetorical language, but 
denouncing real beliefs current among his con- 
temporanes Now we know that at all the old 
Canaanite sanctuaries, mcludmg the sanctuaries of 
Jehovah down to the reformations of Hezekiah and 
Josiah, the two regular objects of worship were a 
sacred stock and a sacred stone, and that these sanc- 
tuaries were the seats of profligate ntes performed by 
sacred men [kedeshim) and sacred women (kedeshotJt) 
Is it not natural to suppose that the stock and stone 
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which the superstitious Israelites regarded as their 
father and mother were the sacred stock {asherah) 
and the sacred stone [massehah) of the sanctuary, and 
that the children bom of the loose intercourse of the 
sexes at these places were believed to be the offspring 
or emanations of these uncouth but worshipful idols 
m which, as in the sacred trees and stones of Central 
Austraha, the souls of the dead may have been 
supposed to await rebirth^ On this view the sacred 
men and women who actually begot or bore the 
children were deemed the human embodiments of the 
two divmities, the men perhaps personating the sacred 
stock, which appears to have been a tree stripped of 
its branches, and the women personating the sacred 
stone, which seems to have been m the shape of a 
cone, an obelisk, or a pillar 

These conclusions are confirmed by the result of 
recent researches at Gezer, an ancient Canaamtish 
city, which occupied a high, isolated pomt on the 
southern border of Ephraim, between Jerusalem and 
the sea Here the English excavations have laid bare 
the remams of a sanctuary with the sacred stone 
pfilars or obehsks {massehoth) stfil standmg in a row, 
while between two of them is set a large socketed 
stone, beautifully squared, which perhaps contained 
the sacred stock or pole {asherah) In the soil which 
had accumulated over the floor of the temple were 
found vast numbers of male emblems mdely carved 
out of soft limestone, and tablets of terra-cotta, 
representing m low relief the mother-goddess, were 
discovered throughout the strata These objects 
were no doubt votive-offermgs presented by the 
worshippers to the male and female deities who were 
represented by the sacred stock and the sacred stones , 
and their occurrence in large quantities raises a strong 
presumption that the divinities of the sanctuary'- were 
a god and goddess regarded as above all sources of 
fertility The supposition is further strengthened b\' 
a very remarkable discovery Under the floor of the 
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temple were found the bones of many new-born 
children, none more than a week old, buried m large 
]ars None of these little bodies showed any trace of 
mutilation or violence , and in the light of the customs 
practised m many other lands we seem to be justified 
m conjecturmg that the mf ants were still-born or died 
soon after birth, and that they were buried by their 
parents m the sanctuary m the hope that, quickened 
by the divme power, they might enter again mto the 
mother’s womb and agam be bom mto the world 
If the souls of these buried babes were supposed to 
pass mto the sacred stocks and stones and to dart 
from them into the bodies of would-be mothers who 
resorted to the sanctuary, the analogy with Central 
Austraha would be complete That the analogy is 
real and not fanciful is strongly suggested by the 
modem practice of Syrian women W'ho still repair to 
the shrmes of samts to procure offsprmg, and who 
stiU look on “ holy men ” as human embodiments of 
divinity In this, as m many other dark places of 
superstition, the present is the best guide to the 
interpretation of the past , for ivhile the higher forms 
of religious faith pass away like clouds, the lower stand 
firm and mdestructibie like rocks The " sacred men ” 
of one age are the dervishes of the next, the Adonis 
of yesterday is the St George of to-day 
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THE BURNING OF MELCARTH 

If a custom of puttmg a king or his f ^ 

character of a god has left srnall r ^ Semitic 
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self to death on a great pyre, ascending up to heaven 
in a cloud and a peal of thunder The common Greek 
legend, immortalized by Sophocles, laid the scene of 
the fiery tragedy on the top of Mount Oeta, but another 
version transferred it significantly to Tyve itself Com- 
bined with the other evidence which I shall adduce, 
this latter tradition raises a strong presumption that 
an effig}^ of Hercules, or rather of i\Ielcarth, was 
regularty burned at a great festival m Tjue That 
festnal may have been the one knovn as “the 
awakening of Hercules,” which was held in the month 
of Pentius, answenng nearly to Januar)' The name 
of the festival suggests that the dramatic representa- 
tion of the death of the god on the pyre was followed 
by a semblance of his resurrection The mode in 
which the resurrection \\ as supposed to be effected is 
perhaps indicated by the statement of a Greek writer 
that the Phoenicians used to sacrifice quails to Hercules, 
because Hercules on his journey to Libya had been 
slam by Tjqihon and brought to life again bj'’ lolaus, 
who held a quail under his nose the dead god snuffed 
at the bird and revived According to another account 
lolaus burnt a quail ahve, and the dead hero, who 
loved quails, came to life again through the savour^’ 
smell of the roasted bird This latter tradition seems 
to point to a custom of bummg the quails alive m the 
Phoenician sacrifices to Melcarth A festival of the 
god’s resurrection might appropriately be held m 
spring, when the quails migrate northwards across the 
IMediterranean in great bands, and immense numbers 
of them are netted for the market In the month of 
March the birds return to Palestine by m3T:iads in a 
single night, and remain to breed in all the open plains, 
marshes, and cornfields Certainly a close connexion 
seems to have subsisted between quails and ]\Ielcarth , 
for legend ran that Astena, the mother of the TytidA 
Hercules, that is, of Melcarth, was transformed into a 
quail It was probably to this annual festival of the 
death and resurrection of Melcarth that the Cartha- 
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gimans were wont to send ambassadors every year to 

GaS The modeS Cadia, an early colony of Tyre 
on Sre Atlantic coast of Spam, ther^as an " 
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of Melcarth, ndmg on a dolphin or sli etched on the 
beast’s back 

At Carthage, the greatest of the Tyrian colonies, a 
lemimscence of the custom of burning a deity in efhg}'' 
seems to linger in the stor}’^ that Dido or Elissa, the 
foundress and queen of the city, stabbed herself to 
death upon a pyre, or leaped from her palace into the 
blazing pile, to escape the fond importunities of one 
lover or in despair at the cruel desertion of another 
We are told that Dido was worshipped as a goddess at 
Caithage so long as the country maintained its inde- 
pendence Her temple stood in the centre of the city 
shaded by a giove of solemn yews and firs The two 
apparently contradictory \'iews of hei character as a 
queen and a goddess maj’’ be reconciled if w e suppose 
that she was both the one and the other , that in fact 
the queen of Caithage in eaily da37S, like the queen of 
Egypt down to historical times, was legarded as 
divine, and had, like human deities elsewhere, to die a 
violent death either at the end of a fixed peiiod or 
whenever her bodily and mental pov ers began to fail 
In latei ages the stem old custom might be softened 
down into a pietence by substituting an effigy for the 
queen or by allowing her to pass thiough the fire 
unscathed A similar modification of the ancient rule 
appears to have been allowed at T5T:e itself, the mothei- ' 
city of Carthage We have seen reason to think that 
the kings of Tyre, from whom Dido was descended, 
claimed to personate the god Melcarth, and that the 
deity was burned either m effigy or m the person of a 
man at an annual festival Now m the same chapter 
in which Ezekiel charges the king of T^ue with claiimng 
to be a god, the prophet describes him as wallong “ up 
and down amidst the stones of fire ” The description 
becomes at once intelligible if we suppose that in later 
times the king of Tyre compounded for being burnt in 
the fire by walking up and down on hot stones, thereby 
saAung his hfe at the expense perhaps of a few blisters 
on his feet. It is possible that when all went well with 
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the commoii\\ ealth, children whom stnct law doomed 
to the furnace of ^Moloch may also have been mercifully 
allowed to escape on condition of running the fiery 
gauntlet At all events, a religious rite of this sort has 
been and is still practised in many parts of the world 
the performers solemnly pace through a furnace of 
heated stones or glovnng wood-ashes m the presence of 
a multitude of spectators Examples of the custom 
have been adduced in another part of this work ^ Here 
I will cite only one At Castabala, in Southern 
Cappadocia, there was worshipped an Asiatic goddess 
whom the Greeks called the Perasian Artemis Her 
priestesses used to wallc barefoot over a fire of charcoal 
mthout sustaming any injury That this rite was a 
substitute for burning human beings alive or dead is 
suggested by the tradition which placed the adventure 
of Orestes and the Tauric Aitemis at Castabala, for 
the men or women saciificed to the Tauric Artemis 
were first put to the sword and then burned m a pit of 
sacred fire Among the Carthaginians another trace 
of such a practice may perhaps be detected in the story 
that at the desperate battle of Himera, fought from 
dawn of day till late m the evemng, the Carthagmian 
king Hamilcar remained m the camp and kept sacn- 
ficmg holocausts of victims on a huge pyre , but when 
he saw his army giving way before the Greeks, he 
flung himself into the flames and was burned to death 
Afterwards his countrymen sacrificed to him and 
erected a great monument in his honour at Carthage, 
while lesser monuments were reared to his memory in 
all the Punic colonies In pubhc emergencies which 
called for extraordinary measures a lang of Carthage 
may well have felt bound in honour to sacrifice himself 
m the old way for the good of his country That the 
Carthagmians regarded the death of Hamilcar as an 

1 Balder the Beauhful, u i sqq But, as I have there 
pointed out, there are grounds for thinlang that the custom 
of wallang over fire is not a substitute for human sacrifice, 
but merely a stringent form of purification 
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act of hcroi‘;m .ukI not as r* ini re sun k1< <4 ^le^’rair, 
piovcd b_y the po‘>thnnious honours tie / pod hnn. 
The foicgoing {Mcltnti, tala'H nhet^ttho, J.us - a 
strong presumption, ihoiiirlut (nimot h* s .jd jo amount 
to a proof, that a praclire of bunnng a dvity, and 
e'spccialty Mclearth. in tffigx or in tiu p> imui (>{ 
human icpicscntatuf , wa's obM-i\fcl at an annual 
festival in J vre and its colonics W < i an thio und- i- 
stand how Heiculcs, in so far as lie itpuontfd jln* 
Ij’Tian god, vas behextd to ir'\( parish' d b\ a 
voliintar} deathonap\rt loir on main .i la arh ind 
headland of the Aegean, wheu the Pliotmci an had 
their trading factnius, the (jhi ks may h ne vaftiud 
the balc-fiics of Mtkaith Ida/ mg in the cliil n s-- of 
night, and ha\c Itaiiud v ith wonder that lh<. sji me* 
foreign folk were bunnng then god In thn waN the 
legend of the %o 3 ’agcs of flouiiks and his death m tin 
flames may be supposed to ha\ e originated V*. t v ith 
the legend the Greeks bonowed llie custom of burning 
the god , for at the festn aK of Hcrailes a p\ u ns- d to 
be landled m memon,’ of the hero’s fion death on 
Mount Octa \\c may siiimisc, thongii’we are not 
expressly told, that an cfiTig} of Hercules was regulaily 
burned on the p^Te 


CHAPTER VI 

THE BURNING OF SANDAN 

§ I The Baal of Taisus 

In Cypras the Tyrian Melcarth was worshipped side 
by side with Adonis at Amathiis, and Phoenician 
inscriptions prove that he was revered also at Idalmm 
and Lamax Lapethus At the last of these places he 
seems to have been regarded by the Greeks as a marine 
deity and identified vith Poseidon A remarkable 
statue found at Amathus may represent Melcarth in 
the character of the lion-slayer, a character which the 
Greeks bestowed on Hercules The statue in question 
is of colossal size, and exliibits a thick-set, muscular, 
hirsute deity of almost bestial aspect, with goggle eyes, 
huge ears, and a pair of stumpy horns on the top of his 
head His beard is square and curly his hair falls 
in three pigtails on his shoulders his brawny arms 
appear to be tattooed A lion’s slon, clasped by a 
buckle, is Icnotted round his loins , and he holds the 
skin of a lioness in front of him, grasping a hind paw 
with each hand, while the head of the beast, which is 
missing, hangs down between his legs A fountain 
must have issued from the ]aws of the lioness, for a 
rectangular hole, where the beast’s head should be, 
communicates by a channel with another hole in the 
back of the statue Greek artists workmg on this or a 
similar barbarous model produced the refined type of 
the Grecian Hercules with the lion’s scalp thrown like 
a cowl over his head Statues of him have been found 
in Cyprus, which represent intermediate stages in this 
artistic evolution But there is no proof that m 

95 
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Cyprus tlie Tjurian jMelcarth was burned either in 
effigy or m the person of a human representative 
On the other hand, there is clear endence of the 
obsen’-ance of such a custom m Cilicia, the countrj'- 
which hes across the sea from Cjpuus, and from whidi 
the worship of Adonis, accordmg to tradition, was 
derived Whether the Phoemcians ever colonized 
Cihcia or not is doubtful, but at all events the natives 
of the country'', doum to late times, worshipped a male 
deity'- who, in spite of a superficial assimilation to a 
fashionable Greek god, appears to have been an 
Oriental by birth and character He had lus prmcipal 
seat at Tarsus, in a plain of luxuriant fertihty'^ and 
almost tropical climate, tempered by^ breezes from the 
snowy range of Taurus on the north and from the sea 
on the south Though Tarsus boasted of a school of 
Greek philosophy which at the begmning of our era 
surpassed those of Athens and Alexandna, the city 
apparentty remamed in manners and spirit essentially'' 
Oriental The women went about the streets muffled 
up to the eyes m Eastern fashion, and Hio Chry'sostom 
reproaches the natives Avith resembhng the most 
dissolute of the Phoemcians ratlier than the Greeks 
whose cmhzation they aped On the corns of the 
city they assimilated their native deity to Zeus by'' 
representing him seated on a throne, the upper part of 
his body'' bare, the lower hmbs draped m a flowmg robe, 
while m one hand he holds a sceptre, which is topped 
sometimes with an eagle but often with a lotus flower 
Yet lus foreign nature is indicated both by his name 
and his attributes , for m Aramaic inscnptions on the 
corns he bears the name of the Baal of Tarsus, and m 
one hand he grasps an ear of com and a bunch of 
grapes These attributes clearly mark him out as a 
god of fertihty in general, who conferred on his wor- 
shippers the two thmgs ivhich they pnzed above all 
other gifts of nature, the com and the wine He was 
probably'' therefore a Semitic, or at all events an 
Oriental, rather than a Greek deity For 'U'hile the 
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Semite cast all his gods more or less in the same mould, 
and expected them all to render him nearly the same 
services, the Greek, with his keener intelligence and 
more pictorial imagination, invested his deities with 
individual characteristics, allottmg to each of them 
his or her separate function in the divine economy of 
the world Thus he assigned the production of the 
com to Demeter, and that of the grapes to Dionysus ; 
he was not so unreasonable as to demand both from 
the same hard-v orked deity 


§ 2 The God of Ihreez 

Now the suspicion that the Baal of Tarsus, for all 
his posing in the attitude of Zeus, was really an 
Oriental is confirmed by a remarkable rock-l^wn 
monument which is to be seen at Ibreez in Southern 
Cappadocia. Though the place is distant little more 
than fifty miles from Tarsus as the crow flies, yet the 
journey on horseback occupies five days ; for the great 
barrier of the Taurus mountams rises like a wall 
between The road runs through the famous pass 
of the Cihcian Gates, and the scene^ throughout is 
of the grandest Alpine character On aU sides t e 
mountains tower skywards, their peaks shee^d in a 
dazzling pall of snow, their lower slopes veiled in the 
almost inl<y blackness of dense pine-forests, torn here 
and there by impassable ravines, or broken into 
prodigious precipices of red ^d grey rock w^ch 
border the narrow valley for miles The magnificence 
of the landscape is enhanced by the exhilarating 
influence of the brisk mountam air, all the more by 
contrast with the sultry heat of the plain of Tarsus 
which the traveller has left behind When emerges 
from the defile on the wide open tableland ^natoha 
he feels that in a sense he has passed out of ^sm, and 
that the highroad to Europe lies straight before ^m. 
The great mountains on which he now looks back 

formed for centuries tt ® 

Christian West and the Mohammedan East, on the 
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sou them side lay the domain of the Caliph*^, on the 
northern side the Bs^zanlinc Empire 'Jhe Taurus 
was the dam that long repelled the tide of Arab 
invasion, and though 5^ear by year the naves broke 
through the pass of the Cilician Gates and earned 
havoc and devastation thiough the tableland, the 
refluent waters always letired to the lower level of the 
Cdician plains A line of beacon lights stretching from 
the Taurus to Constantinople flashed to the Byzantine 
capital tidings of the approach of the I\Ioslcm invaders 
The village of Ibreez is charmingl}’’ situated at the 
northern foot of the Taurus, some six or seven miles 
south of the toivn of Eregh, tlie ancient Cybistra 
From the town to the village the path goes through 
a riclily cultivated district of wheat and vines along 
green lanes more lovety than those of Deronshirc, 
lined by thick hedges and rows of willow, poplar, 
hazel, hawthorn, and Imge old walnut-trees, nbere m 
early summer the nightmgales warble on ever)’’ side 
Ibreez itself is emboivered in the verdure of orchards, 
walnuts, and vines It stands at the mouth of a deep 
ravme enclosed by great precipices of red rock From 
the western of these precipices a river cleai as crystal, 
but of a deep blue tint, bursts m a poiverful jet, and 
bemg remforced b)^ a multitude of springs, becomes at 
once a ragmg impassable torrent foammg and leaping 
with a roar of w aters over the rocks m its bed A little 
way from the source a branch of the mam stream 
flows m a deep narrow channel along the foot of a 
reddish weather-stamed rock ivliich rises sheer from 
the water On its face, which has been smoothed to 
receive them, are the sculptures They consist of two 
colossal figures, representmg a god adored by lus 
worshipper The deity, some fourteen feet high, is a 
bearded male figure, wearing on his head a high 
pointed cap adorned with several pairs of horns, and 
plamly clad in a short tunic, which does not reach 
his knees and is drawn m at the ivaist by a belt His 
legs and arms are bare, the wrists are encircled by 
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bangles or bracelets Its 

With tumed-up toes In his ng a ^ 

vme-branch laden with clusters ^ hparded wheat 
raised left hand he grasps a b™* ol com 

such as IS stdl g™™ “ ^^^tk tte'long stalks hang 
proiect above his ^ f him stands the lesser 

do%vn to lus feet in non rlearlv a priest or 

figure, some eight feet His nch 

kmg, more costume of the 

vestments contrast uith the s P , ^Quited cap, 

On Ins head he wears a with 

encircled by flat bands and ^ jj 

a rosette or bunch of If™^' " fhe neck to 
Eastern prmces He arap , bottom, 

ankles m a long robe mantle secured at the 

over which is thrown a sha , Both robe and 

breast by a clasp of nattems m imitation 

shawl are elaborately carved with patte^ 

of embroidery A heavy the one 

encircles the neck ^ Sd^^^ like 

wrist that IS visible the f ^^th hands are 

S°4the\ft o»on^^« 

m the fece both rf togod’and of his 

resembles that of Aphaca issuing abruptly 

both places we see "““^"arowh the rich vale 
from the rock to spread ““®more appropn- 

below Nowhere, peAap, could ““ rao^^ tj^'.vliose 

ately revere those ?,4-fnlness of the earth, and 

favour he ascribes the With its cool 

through it the life of f mW^e^t stream 
bracmg air, its mass of "v , the burning heat 

of pure ice-cold water so , t fertile land, the 

of Lmmer-and Its ff^tidLc^ an ancient 

valley may well have be th by this 

prince or high-priest, vlio aebu 
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monument his de\ otion and c^mtitude f o (he god 'I he 
scat of this royal oi pncstlv potentate mav have been 
at Cybistra, the modem Hicgh, now a decayed and 
miserable place stingghng amid orchard'^ and gardens 
full of luxuriant gioics of ualnut, poplar, villov. , 
mulberryg and oak Tlic place is a paradi'^c of birds 
Here the thrush and the nightingale sing fiill-thioatcd, 
the hoopoe Ma\es his crc'^tcd top-knot, the bright- 
hued woodpeckers hit from bough to bnueh, and the 
swifts dart screaming by hundreds tlirougli the air 
Yet a little way off, beyond the beneficent innucnrc of 
the springs and streams, all is desolation — in summer 
an and waste broken by great maishcs and vide 
patches of salt, in wintci a broad sliect of stagnant 
watei, which as it dries up with the growing licat of 
the sun evliales a poisonous malaria To (lie uc<t, as 
far as the 03^0 can see, stretches the endless expanse 
of the drear}'- L3''caonian plain, barren, treeless, and 
sohtary, till it fades into tlie blue distance, or is 
bounded afar off by abrupt ranges of jagged volcanic 
mountains, on winch m sunshmy ucatlicr the shadows 
of the clouds rest, purple and soft as velvet 2so 
wonder that the smiling luxuriance of the one land- 
scape, sharply contrasting with tlie bleak stcrilit)'- of 
the other, should have rendered it m the e}^cs of 
primitive man a veritable garden of God 

Among the attributes winch mark out the deit}* of 
Ibreez as a power of fertilit}' tlie horns on Ins high 
cap should not be overlooked The\’ are probabl}' 
the horns of a bull, for to primitive'' cattle-breeders 
the bull IS the most naturad emblem of generative 
force At Carchemish, the great Hittite capital on the 
Euphrates, a relief has been discovez ed which represents 
a god or a priest clad m a rich robe, and wearing on Ins 
head a tall homed cap surmounted b}!^ a disc Sculp- 
tures found at the palace of Euyuk m North-Western 
Cappadocia prove that the Hitiites worshipped the 
bull and sacrificed rams to it Similarly the Greeks 
conceived the vine-god Dionysus m the form of a bull 
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53 f’f 7 nisic; 

Tiiat ihc god of Jbrccy., %\ith the g^rapes and corn in 
}ns hands, is irlcmic.d with the Baal of laisus, who 
l>car^ the same u’d)l''nis,inri\ he taken as cci lain. But 
what wvs In= nanic^ and who were his woishippcis 
liio Grcfks ajipaicniH* railed hint Hercules, at least 
in Bvi'aniine times tlie neigiihonnoe: loun of Cybislra 
adopted the name of Hcraeka, wliicli seems to show 
that Ilerctilrs a as deemed the pnncijial deity 01 the 
place ^"ct the stvlc and costume of the figures at 
Ibiec/. proi.c unquct.iionabIv tliat the god was an 
Oriental If ant confirmation of this ticw were 
needed, it i-' fuinislied bt the msciiptions carv'cd on 
the lock bc-'idc the =culpturcs, foi these msciiptions 
are composed m the peculiar system of hicrogl} phics 
not' knottn as llittite It follows, therefore, that the 
deitv worshipped at Tar-,us and ibree/. was a god ot tlic 
Hillites, that ancient and httle-knotvn people who 
occupied the centre of Asia Minor, invented a system 
of V riting, and extended their influence, if not their 
dominion, at one time from the Euphrates to lie 
Aegean From the lofty and and tablelands of t le 
mtenor, a prolongation of tlie great plateau of 
Asia, tvith a climate ranging from the r^ost burm g 
heat m summer to the most piercing cold in winter, 
these hardy highlanders seem to have swept down 
tlnough the mountain-passes and established them- 
selves at a very early date m the rich southern \ 
lands of Syria and Cilicia liieir language and race 
are still under discussion, but a great preponderanc 
opmion appears to declare that neither the one n 
other w'as Semitic 

In the mscnption attached to the 
of the god at Ibree/. two schoHrs ^ . 

read the name of Sandan or Sanda B , 

may, there are independent grounds for Ih ^ 
Sandan, Sandon, or Sandes may have been the name 
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of the Cappadocian and Cicilian god of fertility For 
the god of Ibreez m Cappadocia appears, as we saw, 
to have been identified by the Greeks with Hercules, 
and we are told that a Cappadocian and Cihcian name 
of Hercules was Sandan or Sandes Now this Sandan 
or Hercules is said to have founded Tarsus, and the 
people of the city commemorated him at an annual 
or, at. all events, periodical festival by erecting a fine 
pyre in his honour Apparentl3^ at this festival, as 
at the festival of ]\Ielcarth, the god was burned m 
effigy on his omi pyre For coins of Taisus often 
exhibit the pyre as a conical structure restmg on a 
garlanded altar or basis, nnth the figure of Sandan 
himself m the midst of it, while an eagle with spread 
vmgs perches on the top of the pyre, as if about to 
bear the soul of the burning god m the piUar of smoke 
and fire to heaven ^ In like manner when a Roman 
emperor died leainng a son to succeed him on the 
throne, a waxen effigj^ was made m the likeness of the 
deceased and burned on a huge pyramidal pjTe, which 
was reared upon a square basis of wood , and from the 
summit of the blazmg pile an eagle was released for 
the purpose of carrying to heaven the soul of the dead 
and deified emperor The Romans ma}^ have borrowed 

^ The structure represented on tlie coins is sometimes 
called not the pyre but the monument of Sandan or Sar- 
danapalus Certainly the cone restmg on the square base 
reminds us of the similar structure on the coins of Byblus 
as rvell as of the conical image of Aphrodite at Paphos (see 
above) , but the words of Dio Chrysostom make it probable 
that the design on the coins of Tarsus represents the pyre 
At the same time, the burning of the god may \\ell have been 
sculptured on a permanent monument of stone The legend 
OPTYFOOHPA, literally "quail-hunt,” vhich appears on 
some coins of Tarsus, ma}’’ refer to a custom of catching 
quails and burning them on the p5ne We have seen that 
quails were apparently burnt in sacrifice at Bvblus Tins 
explanation of the legend on the coins of Tarsus was suggested 
B^yul'Rochette However, Mr G F Hill writes to me 
that the interpretation of ’OprvyoO-npa as anything but a 
personal name is rendeied \er3- unlikely by the analogy of 
all the other^mscriptions on coins of the same class ” 
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from the East a grandiose custom which savours of 
On?nt* aSabonWtto 
The 0* 

st“a3^dmron a hon S « tos that he .s represented on 
stand g appears as a separate 

^h": *p";e ‘‘'Fron. §-P.se« 

we can form a fanly “"f Si? him “s a 

and attributes of the god Th y -wmged 

bearded man standing on a homed and rftot™ge 
lion Upon his head he wears a high po®“a c^o_ 

mitre, an'^i he is da"tt”f 1 “ t ^°?com his feet 
times in a short tunic side or over 

are shod m high boots with flaps t^Q,„case and a 

his shoulder are slung a ^ SJ;,"“his nght 

quiver, sometimes only one , , flower His left 

hand is raised and “^®^™ded axe and sometimes a 
hand grasps a double-headed ^an^ 

VTeath either m addition to Sandan's most 

but the double-headed axe is one ot banaa 

constant attributes 

S 4 The Gods of Boghaz-Kem 

Now a toty of almost f X" 

figures prominently m ® , v at Boghaz- 

sculptures which is The viUage of 

Keui m North-Western C^padocm „ 

Boghaz-Keui, that is, th ^ and picturesque 

stands at the mouth of a deep a rugged 

gorge in a ^ The houses are built on 

mountains of ^ ^ stream issuing from 

the lower slopes the Halys, which is 

the gorge flows past ^vtothewest Immedi- 

distant about ten hours 3° ^ ^ ancient City^ 

ately above the tification waUs, rose on the 

enclosed by massive fort , cuhninatmg 

rough broken ground ^®^tops of precipitous crags 
in two citadels peycbed on P A to a height 

The walls are still standing m man> p a 
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of twelve feet or more Thej^ are about fourteen feet 
thick and consist of an outer and mner facmg built of 
large blocks with a core of rubble between them On 
the outer side they are strengthened at inten^als of 
about ahundredfeetby projectmg towers or buttresses, 
which seem designed rather as architectural supports 
than as military defences The masonry, composed 
of large stones laid m roughty parallel courses, resembles 
m style that of the walls of Mycenae, with which it may 
be contemporary, and the celebrated Lion-gate at 
]\Iycenae has its counterpart m the southern gate of 
Boghaz-Keui, which is flanked by a pair of colossal 
stone hons execated in the best style of Hittite art 
The eastern gate is adorned on its mner side wuth the 
figure of a Hittite warrior or Amazon carved in high 
rehef A dense undergrowth of stunted oak coppice 
now covers much of the site The rums of a large 
palace or temple, built of enormous blocks of stone, 
occupy a terrace in a commanding situation mthin the 
circuit of the walls This vast city, some four or five 
miles in circumference, appears to have been the ancient 
Ptena, which Croesus, kmg of Lydia, captured m his 
war with Cyrus It vas probably the capital of a 
powerful Hittite empire before the Phrygians made 
their way from Europe mto the mtenor of Asia Minor 
and estabhshed a rival state to the west of the Hatys 
From the village of Boghaz-Keui a steep and rugged 
path leads uphill to a sanctuary, distant about a mile 
and a half to the cast Here among the grey lime- 
stone cliffs there is a spacious natural chamber or hall 
of roughly oblong shape, roofed only by the sky, and 
enclosed on three sides by high rocks One of the 
short sides is open, and through it you look out on the 
broken slopes beyond and the more distant mountams, 
which make a graceful picture set m a massj^ frame 
The length of the chamber is about a hundred 
feet , its breadth varies from tv enty-five to fifty feet 
A nearly le\ el sward forms the floor On the right- 
hand side, as jou face inward, a narrow openmg in 
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the rock leads into another but much smaller chamber, 
or rather corndor, which would seem to have been the 
mner sanctuary or Holy of Hohes It is a romantic 
spot, where the deep shadows of the rocks are reheved 
by the bright foliage of walnut-trees and by the sight 
of the sky and clouds overhead On the rock-walls of 
both chambers are carved the famous bas-rehefs In 
the outer sanctuary these rehefs represent two great 
processions which defile along the two long sides of 
the chamber and meet face to face on the short wall 
at the inner end The figures on the left-hand wall are 
for the most part men clad m the charactenstic Hittite 
costume, which consists of a high pointed cap, shoes 
with tumed-up toes, and a tunic drawn m at the waist 
and falling short of the knees The figures on the 
right-hand wall are women wearmg tall, square, flat- 
topped bonnets with ribbed sides , their long dresses 
fall m perpendicular folds to their feet, which are shod 
in shoes like those of the men On the short wall, 
where the processions meet, the greater si2:e of the 
central figures, as weU as their postures and attributes, 
mark them out as divme At the head of the male 
procession marches or is carried a bearded deity clad 
in the ordmary Hittite costume of tall pointed cap, 
short tunic, and tumed-up shoes , but his feet rest on 
the bowed heads of tw 0 men,m his right hand he holds 
on his shoulder a mace or truncheon topped with a knob, 
while his extended left hand grasps a symbol, which 
apparently consists of a tndent surmounted by an 
oval %vith a cross-bar Behind him follows a similar, 
though somewhat smaller, figure of a man, or perhaps 
rather of a god, carrymg a mace or truncheon over his 
shoulder in his right hand, while with his left he holds 
aloft a long sword with a fiat Inlt , his feet rest not on 
tw'O men but on two fiat-topped pinnacles, which 
perhaps represent raountams At the iiead of the 
female procession and facing the great god who is 
borne on the two men, stands a goddess on a honess or 
panther Her costume docs not differ from that of 
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the women her hair hangs do'wm in a long plait 
behind m her extended right hand she holds out an 
emblem to touch that of the god The shape and 
meaning of her emblem are obscure It consists of a 
stem with two pairs of protuberances, perhaps leaves 
or branches, one above the other, the whole bemg 
surmounted, like the emblem of the god, by an oval 
with a cross-bar Under the outstretched arms of the 
two deities appear the front parts of two animals, 
which have been usually mterpreted as bulls but are 
rather goats , each of them wears on its head the high 
conical Hittite cap, and its body is concealed by that 
of the deity Immediately behmd the goddess marches 
a smaller and apparently youthful male figure, standmg 
like her upon a honess or panther He is beardless and 
wears the Hittite dress of high pomted cap, short tunic, 
and shoes mth turned-up toes A crescent-hilted 
sword is girt at his side , in liis left hand he holds a 
double-headed axe, and m his nght a staff topped by 
an armless doU ivith the symbol of the cross-barred 
oval instead of a head Behmd him follow two women, 
or rather perhaps goddesses, resemblmg the goddess at 
the head of the procession, but with different emblems 
and standing not on a honess but on a smgle two- 
headed eagle with outspread wmgs 

The entrance to the smaller chamber is guarded on 
either side by the figure of a winged monster carved on 
the rock , the bodies of both figures are human, but 
one of them has the head of a dog, the other the head 
of a lion In the mner sanctuary, to which this 
monster-guarded passage leads, the walls are also 
carved m rehef On one side we see a procession of 
twelve men m Hittite costume marchmg with curved 
swords m their right hands On the opposite wall is 
a colossal erect figure of a deity unth a human head and 
a body curiously composed of four lions, two above and 
two below, the latter standmg on their heads The 
god wears the high conical Hittite hat his face is 
3^outliful and beardless like that of the male figure 
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standing on the lioness in the large chamber , and the 
ear turned to the spectator is pieiced with a nng 
From the knees dowiwards the legs, curiously cnougli, 
are replaced by a device winch has been interpreted as 
the tapermg point of a great dagger or dirk with a 
midrib To the right of this deity a square panel cut 
m the face of the rock exhibits a group of two ngurp 
m rehef The largei of the i^^o figures closely 
resembles the youth on the lioness m the ou 
sanctuary'’ His chin is beardless , he wears the sa e 
high pointed cap, the same short tunic, the same 
turned-up shoes, the same crescent-hilted sword, mid 
he carries a similar armless dollm Ins nght hand 
his left arm encircles the neck of the smaller ^ , 
whom he seems to clasp to his side m an attitude ot 
protection The smaUer figure thus embraced by the 
god IS clearly a priest or priestly king His tace is 
beardless, he ivears a skull-cap and a 
reachmg to his feet ivith a sort of chasuble t 
It The crescent-shaped hilt of a sword 

under Ins mantle The wrist of his holds 

by the god’s left hand , m his left hand the priest holds 

a crook or pastoral staff ivhich ends j 

Both the priest and his protector ^e ^aoiug them 

hon-god In an upper corner of the panel b , 

is a divme emblem composed of a winged ^ 
on what look like two Ionic columns, wlnle betwe 

them appear three symbols of ^ thouah 

The figure of the pnest or kmg m this 

not m this attitude, is a familiar 

twice m the outer sanctuary and is repea 

the great Hittite palace of f ^ g?iaz- 

and a half hours' ride to the n°^h-east of B^ha 
Keui In the outer sanctuary at ®og 
the priest marching m the procession > 

holdmg m one hand his curled staff, or h , , 

other a symbol like that of the goddess the lion 
above his head appears the wmged disc ^itlmut t 
other attributes Moreover he occupies a conspicuous 
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place by himself on the right-hand wall of the outer 
sanctuary, quite apart from the two processions, and 
carved on a larger scale than any of the other figures 
in them Here he stands on two heaps, perhaps 
mtended to represent mountams, and he cames m his 
right hand the emblem of the uonged disc supported 
on two Ionic columns mth the other s5mibols between 
them, except that the central symbol is replaced by a 
mascuhne figure wearmg a pomted cap and a long 
robe decorated ivith a dog-tooth pattern On one of 
the rehefs at the palace of Eu3nik we see the pnest 
with his characteristic dress and staff followed by a 
priestess, each of them uath a hand raised as if m 
adoration they are approachmg the image of a bull 
which stands on a high pedestal with an altar before 
it Behmd them a priest leads a flock of rams to 
the sacrifice On another rehef at Euyuk the pnest, 
similarh' attired and followed bj^ a pnestess, is 
approachmg a seated goddess and apparently pouring 
a libation at her feet Both these scenes doubtless 
represent acts of worship paid m the one case to a 
goddess, m the other to a buU 

^A^e have stiH to mquure mto the meanmg of the 
rock-cariungs at Boghaz-Keui What are these 
processions which are meeting are the person- 

ages represented ? and what are they domg ? Some 
have thought that the scene is historical and com- 
memorates a great event, such as a treaty of peace 
between tuo peoples or the mamage of a king’s son 
to a king’s daughter But to this view it has been 
rightly objected that the attnbutes of the prmcipal 
figures prove them to be divme or pnestly, and that 
the scene is therefore rehgious or mythical rathei than 
Instoncal \^hth regard to the two personages who 
head the processions and hold out their symbols to 
each other, the most probable opmion appears to be 
that thc}’ stand for the great Asiatic goddess of fertihty 
OTd licr consort, by whatever names these deities were 
knoM n , for under diverse names a similar divme 
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couple appeur? to ha^o been \\orshipped with similar 
rite? all over W’c^tem Asia The bearded god 
grasping a trident in his evtended left han^, heads the 
procession of male figure^ i'' probably the bather deity, 
the great Hittitc god of ilic thundering sk}’, whose 
emblems v,crc the thunderbolt and the bull, for the 
trident which he rarric-^ may reasonably be interpreted 
as a thunderboU i lie deit\ is rcprc'^cntcd in similar 
form on stone monuments of Hittite art which 
N’.ere found at Zcujirh m Xortliem SjTia and at 
Bab\ Ion respectively On both v c see a bearded male 
god V, earing tlie usual Hittitc costume of tall cap, 
■sliort tunic, and slmcs turned up at the toes a crescent- 
hilled cword is girt at Ins side Ins hands are raiseci 
in the nght he holds a single-headed axe or hammer, m 
the left a trident of wavy lines, which is tliought o 
stand for forked lightning or a bundle of ^^aerboits 
On the Babylonian slab, winch beap a long Hittite 
mscnption, the god’s cap is ornamented vvith ^ P^- 
horns Ihc horns on the cap arc probably those of 
a bull, for on another Hittitc monument, found at 
ifalatia on the Euphrates, there is carved a dejt)^ m 
the usual Hittitc costume standing on a bull and 
grasping a Indent or tliundcrbolt m his ha^d, 
winle facing him stands a pnest clad in a long robe 
holding a crook or curled staff m one band an p g 
a hbation with the other The 
IS also known to us from a treaty of 
about the year 1290 bc was o^itracted between 
Hattusil, King of the Hittites, and Rameses II , King 
of Eevnt Bv a singular piece of good fortune we 
posse^s^copies of this treaty boA m the Hitbte and m 
the Eg3q)tian language The Hittite ^ 

some years ago inscribed in cuneiform cha x 
clay tablet at Boghaz-Keui, two copies of the treaty 
in the Egyptian language are engraved on the w^ s 
temples It^hebes From the Egyptian copie , which 
have been read and translated we gather that t ^ 
thunder-god was the principal deity o 
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and that the two IliUite winch v ere app^Midui 
to tlic treaty exhibited tiie cinbiaccd In tile 

thundei-god'.ind the Queen embraced by tin sun- 
goddess of Areiina lliKs Ilittite dniniU of the 
thundering sky appears to h.ice long suivneed at 
Doiiche in Cornmagene. foi in later Roman art lie 
reappears under tlie title of |npitei Dtdu'hemis 
wearing a Phrygian cap, standing on a Inill, and w leld- 
ing a double axe in one hand and a thiindi rledt in 
the olhci In tins form his worship was tiansportcd 
from his natne Syrian home In soldiers and slaves, 
till it had spread over a large jiart of the Roman 
empiie, especialU on the fronticis, where it nourished 
m the camps of Uic legions i iic combination of the 
bull with tlie tliundcrbolt as emblems of tiic deity 
suggests that the animal ma\ lia\c been cho-en to 
represent the sk} -god for tlie sake not men h of its 
virility but of its v oicc , for in the jieal of {bunder 
primitive man may well Iiavc hcatd the bellowing of a 
celestial bull 

The goddess who at the liead of the procession of 
w^omen confronts the gieat sky-god in the sanctnaiy at 
Boghaz-Kem is generally recognized as the divine 
Mother, the great Asiatic goddess of life and fertility 
The tall flat-topped hat with perpendicular grooves 
which she wears, and the lioness oi panther oh winch 
she stands, remind us of the turreted crow n and lion- 
drawn car of Cybele, wlio was w'orshipjied in tlic 
neighbouring land of Phr3^gia across the Hah s So 
Atargatis, the great Syrian goddess of Hierapolis- 
Bambyce, was portrayed sitting on lions and wearing 
a tow^er on her head At Bab5don an image of a 
goddess whom the Greeks called Rliea had the figures 
of two lions standmg on her knees 

But m the rock-hewm sculptures of Boghaz-Keui, 
who IS the youth with the tall pointed cap and double 
axe who stands on a lioness or panther immediatel}' 
behmd the great goddess > His figure is all the more 
remarkable because he is the only male who mterrupts 
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the long procession of \\ omen Prol^abl}'’ he is at orice 
the divine son and the divine lover of the goddess , for 
in Phrvgian mytholog}* .Vttis united in liimself both 
these characters The lioness or panther on which 
he stands marks his afl'init}* with the goddess, who is 
supported bv a similar animal It is natural that the 
lion-goddess should have a lion-son and a lion-lover 
For w e may lake it as probable that the Onental deities 
who are represented standing or sitting in human 
form on the backs of lions and other animals 
onginallv indistinguishable from the beasts, ana tlia 
the complete separation of the bestial from the human 
or diMUC shape was a consequence of that growth oi 
knowledge and of power which led man m time to 
respect himself more and the brutes less The hybrid 
gods of Egtmt with their human bodies and animal 
heads form an intermediate stage in this evolution of 
anthropomorphic deities out of beasts 

We may nov perhaps hazard a conjecture as to Bie 
meaning of that strange colossal figure in the inner 
shrmc at Boghaz-Keui with its human head and its 
body composed of lions For it is to he observed th 
the head of the figure is youthful a^nd beardless, and 

that It wears a tall pointed cap, 
both respects the youth wuth the '^oj^hle-hea^d axe 
who stands on a lion in the outer sanctuary T 

suppose that the leonine figure in ^he uiner shrine sets 
forth the true mystic, that is, the old . 

of the god who m the outer shrine presented himsdf to 
his worshippers in the decent semblance of a ma . 
To the chosen few who were allo\yed to pass the 
monster-guarded portal into the 

awful secret may have been revealed that their god 
was a lion, or rather a hon-man, a being i , j 

bestial and human natures uiy^tenously " , 

The reader may remember that on the ro , 

leonine divinity is carved a group whic P „„gct 
god with his arm twined round the Jif his pnes 
in an attitude of protection, holding one of the pri 
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hands in his o\to Both figures are looking and 
stepping towards the hon-master, and the god is 
holding out his right hand as if pointing to it The 
scene may represent the deit}'- revealing the myster}^ 
to the priest, or preparmg him to act his part m some 
solemn rite for which all his strength and courage vuU 
be needed He seems to be leadmg his mimster 
onward, comfortmg him i\nth an assurance that no 
harm can come near him while the divine arm is around 
him and the divme hand clasps his \\diither is he 
leadmg him ^ Perhaps to death The deep shadows 
of the rocks which fall on the two figures m the gloomy 
chasm may be an emblem of darker shadows soon to 
fall on the priest Yet still he grasps his pastoral staff 
and goes fonvard, as though he said, "Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil , for thou art with me thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me ” 

If there is any truth m these guesses — for they are 
little more — the three principal figures m the pro- 
cessional scene at Boghaz-Keui represent the divine 
Father, the divme Mother, and the diinne Son But 
we have still to ask, Ydiat are they domg^ That 
they are engaged m the performance of some religious 
rite seems certam But what is it^ We may con- 
jecture that it IS the rite of the Sacred Marriage, and 
that the scene is copied from a ceremony which was 
periodically performed in this very place by human 
representatives of the deities Indeed, the solemn 
meetmg of the male and female figures at the head 
of their respective processions obviously suggests a 
marriage, and has been so interpreted by scholars, 
who, however, regarded it as the historical wedding of 
a prmce and princess instead of the mystic union of a 
god and goddess, overlookmg or explammg awa57- the 
symbols of divmity which accompany the prmcipal 
personages We may suppose that at Boghaz-Keui, as 
at many other places m the mtenor of Asia Mmor, the 
government was m the hands of a family who combmed 
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royal with priestly functions and peisonatcd the gods 
whose names they bore Thus at Pcssinus in Phrygia 
the pncsts of Cybele bore the name of her consort 
Aftis, and doublless rcpicsented him in the ritual 
If this was so at Boghaz-Keui, ive may surmise that 
the chief pontift and his famity annually celebrated 
the marriage of the divine powers of fertilit}^ the 
Father God and the Idotlier Goddess, for the purpose 
of cnsunng the fiaiitfiilncss of the earth and the 
multiplication of men and beasts The principal 
parts m the ceremony would naturally be played 
by the pontiff liimself and his wnfe, unless indeed 
they preferred foi good reasons to delegate the onerous 
duty to others That such a delegation took place 
IS perhaps suggested by the appearance of the pontiff 
himself in a subordinate place m the procession, as 
w'ell as bj’- his sepaiate representation in another 
place, as if he w^ere in the act of surve3nng the cere- 
mony from a distance The part of the divine 
Son at the ntc w'ould fitly devolve upon one of the 
high-pricst’s own offspring, who may w'ell have been 
numerous For it is probable that here, as else- 
where in Asia Minor, the Mother Goddess was per- 
sonated by a crow'd of sacred harlots, with wFom 
the spiritual ruler may have been required to con- 
sort in his character of incarnate deity But if the 
personation of the Son of God at the rites laid a 
heavy burden of suffermg on the shoulders of the 
actor, it is possible that the representative of the 
deity may have been drawn, perhaps by lot, from 
among the numerous progeny of the consecrated 
courtesans, for these women, as mcamations of 
the Mother Goddess, w^ere probably supposed to 
transmit to their offspring some portion of their own 
divinity Be that as it may, if the three pnncipal 
personages in the processional scene at Boghaz- 
Keui are indeed the Father, the Mother, and the 
Son, the remarkable position assigned to the third 
of them in the procession, where he walks behind 
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his Mother alone in the procession of women, appears 
to mdicate that he was supposed to be more closely 
akm to her than to his Father From this again we 
may conjectural!}^ infer that mother-kin rather than 
father-lan was the rule which regulated descent 
among the Hittites The conjecture derives some 
support from Hittite archives, for the names of the 
Great Queen and the Queen Mother are mentioned 
along vnth that of the King in state documents 
The other personages who figure m the procession 
may represent human beings masquerading m the 
costumes and with the attributes of deities Such, 
for example, are the two female figures who stand 
on a double-headed eagle, the two male figures 
stepping on what seem to be two mountains, and 
the two winged beings in the procession of men, one 
of whom may be the Moon-god, for he wears a crescent 
on his head 

§ 5 Sandan and Baal at Tarsus 

MTiatever may be thought of these speculations, 
one thing seems fairly clear and certain The figure 
Avhich I have called the divine Son at Boghaz-Keui 
is identical with the god Sandan, who appears on 
the pyre at Tarsus In both personages the costume, 
the attributes, the attitude are the same Both 
represent a man clad in a short tunic with a tall 
pointed cap on his head, a sword at his side, a double- 
headed axe m his hand, and a lion or panther under 
his feet Accordingly, if we are right m identifjnng 
him as the dmne Son at Boghaz-Keui, we may con- 
jecture that under the name of Sandan he bore the 
same character at Tarsus The conjecture squares 
perfectly with the title of Hercules, which the Greeks 
bestowed on Sandan, for Hercules was the son of 
Zeus, the great father-god Jloreover, we have seen 
that the Baal of Tarsus, uith the grapes and the 
com in his hand, was assimilated to Zeus Thus 
It would appear that at Tarsus as at Boghaz-Keui 
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there ^^as a pair of deities, a divine Fathei and a 
dmne Son, whom the Greeks identified wath Zeus 
and Hercules respectively If the Baal of Tarsus 
w as a god of fertilit}’, a'; his attnbutes clearly imply, 
his identification wuth Zeus would be natural, since 
it was Zeus w^ho, m the belief of the Greeks, sent 
the fertilizing ram fiom heaven And the identifica- 
tion of Sandan w ith Hercules w'ould be equally 
natural, since the lion and the death on the pyre 
were features common to both Our conclusion 
then IS that it was the divine Son, the hon-god, wfiio 
was burned m effigy or in the person of a human 
representative at Tarsus, and perhaps at Boghaz- 
Keui Semitic parallels suggest that the victim 
w'ho played the part of the Son of God in the fiery 
furnace ought m strictness to be the king’s son 
But no doubt in later times an effigy w'ould be sub- 
stituted for the man 

§ 6 Piiestly Kings of Olba 

Unfortunately ^ know next to nothing of the 
kings and priests of Tarsus In Greek times we 
hear of an Epicurean philosopher of the city, Lysias 
by name, who w'as elected by his fellow-citizens to 
the office of Crown-w^earer, that is, to the priest- 
hood of Hercules Once raised to that dignity, he 
would not lay it dowm again, .but played the part of 
tyrant, wearing a white robe edged with purple, a 
costly cloak, wffiite shoes, -and a golden wreath of 
laurel He truckled to the mob by distributing 
among them the property of the wealthy, while he 
put to death such as refused to open their money- 
bags to him Though we cannot distinguish m this 
account between the legal and the illegal exercise 
of authority, yet we may safely infer that the priest- 
hood of Hercules, that is of Sandan, at Tarsus con- 
tmued down to late times to be an office of great 
dignity and power, not unWorthy to be held m earlier 
times by the lungs themselves Scanty as is our 
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information as to the kings of Cilicia, we hear of two 
whose names appear to indicate that they stood in 
some special relation to the divme Sandan One 
of them was Sandu'arri, lord of Kundi and Sizu, 
which have been identified with Anchiale and Sis 
m Cilicia The other was Sanda-sarme, who gave 
his daughter m mariiage to Ashurbampal, king of 
Assyria It would be m accordance with analogy 
if the kings of Tarsus formerly held the piiesthood 
of Sandan and claimed to represent him m their 
own person 

We know that the whole of Western or Moun- 
tainous Cihcia V as ruled by kings who combined the 
regal office with the priesthood of Zeus, or rather 
of a native deity whom, like the Baal of Tarsus, the 
Greeks assimilated to their own Zeus These priestly 
potentates had their seat at Olba, and most of them 
bore the name either of Teucer or of Ajax, but we 
may suspect that these appellations are merely 
Greek distortions of native Cihcian names Teucer 
{Tcukros) may be a corruption of Tark, Trok, Taricu, 
or Troko, all of which occur m the names of Cihcian 
priests and lungs At all events, it is worthy of 
notice that one, if not two, of these priestly Teucers 
had a father called Tarkuaris, and that m a long 
list of priests who served Zeus at the Corycian cave, 
not many miles from Olba, the names Tarkuaris, 
Tarkumbios, Tarkimos, Trokoarbasis, and Trokom- 
bigreniis, besides many other obviously native names, 
occur side by side with Teucer and other purely 
Greek appellations In like manner the Teucrids, who 
traced their descent from Zeus and reigned at Salamis 
ill Cj-prus, may veil have been a native dynasty, 
who concocted a Greek pedigree for themselves m 
tlie days when Greek cmhzation was fashionable 
The legend vhich attributed the foundation of the 
Cyprian Salamis to Teucer, son of Telamon, appears 
to be late and unknown to Homer Moreover, a 
cnicl form of human sacrifice which was practised 
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in the city down to historical times savours rather 
of Oriental barbarit}’’ than of Greek humanity Led 
or driven by the youths, a man ran thrice round the 
altar, then the pnest stabbed him in the throat 
with a spear and burned his body whole on a heaped- 
up pjTC The sacrifice was offered m the month 
of Aphrodite to Diomede, who along with Agraulus, 
daughter of Cecrops, had a temple at Salamis A 
temple of Athena stood wuthm the same sacred 
enclosure. It is said that m olden times the sacrifice 
was offered to Agraulus, and not to Diomede Ac- 
cording to another account it was instituted by 
Teucer m honour of Zeus However that may have 
been, the barbarous custom lasted down to the reign 
of Hadrian, wdien Diphilus, lang of Cyprus, abolished 
or rather mitigated it by substituting the sacrifice 
of an ox for that of a man On the hypothesis heie 
suggested we must suppose that these Greek names 
of divine or heroic figures at the Cyprian Salamis 
covered more or less similar figures of the Asiatic 
pantheon And in the Salamiman bumt-sacnfice 
of a man we may perhaps detect the original form 
of the ceremony which in historical times appears to 
have been performed upon an image of Sandan or 
Hercules at Tarsus When an ox w'as sacrificed 
instead of a man, ' the old sacrificial rites would 
naturally continue to be observed in all other respects 
exactly as before the animal would be led thrice 
round the altar, stabbed with a spear, and burned 
on a pyre Now at the Syrian Hierapolis the greatest 
festival of the year bore the name of the Pyre or 
the Torch It was held at the begmning of spring 
Great trees were then cut down and planted in the 
court of the temple sheep, goats, birds, and other 
creatures were hung upon them sacrificial victims 
were led round then fire was set to the whole, and 
every tlung was consumed in the flames Perhaps 
here also the burning of animals was a substitute 
for the bummg of men When the practice of 
E 
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human sacrifice becomes too revolting to humanity to 
be tolerated, its abolition is commonly effected by 
substituting either ammals or images for livmg men 
or women. At Salamis certamly, and perhaps at 
Hierapohs, the substitutes were ammals at Tarsus, 
if I am right, they were images In this connexion 
the statement of a Greek writer as to the worship 
of Adonis m Cyprus deserves attention He says 
that as Adorns had been honoured by Aphrodite, 
the C3^nans after his death cast live doves on a 
pjne to him, and that the birds, flying away from 
the flames, fell into another pyre and were con- 
sumed The statement seems to be a description 
of an actual custom of bummg doves m sacrifice to 
Adonis Such a mode of honoui mg him would be 
very remarkable, since doves were commonly sacred 
to his divine mistress Aphrodite or Astarte For 
example, at the Synan Hierapohs, one of the chief 
seats of her worship, these buds were so holy that 
they might not even be touched If a man mad- 
vertently touched a dove, he was unclean or tabooed 
for tlie rest of the day Hence tlie birds, never 
bemg molested, were so tame that they lived ivith 
the people m their houses, and commonly picked 
up their food fearlessly on the ground. Can the 
burmng of the sacred bird of Aphrodite in the Cypnan 
worship of Adonis have been a substitute for the 
burning of a sacred man who personated the lover 
of the goddess^ 

If, as many scholars think, Tark or Tarku was the 
name, or pait of the name, of a great Hittite deity, 
sometimes identified as the god of the sky and the 
lightning, we may conjecture that Tark or Tarku 
ues the native name of the god of Olba, whom the 
Greeks called Zeus, and that the pnestly kings who 
bore the name of Teucer represented the god Tark 
or farlni m their own persons This conjecture is 
confirmed by the obsers^ation that Olba, the ancient 
n?me of the cit}', is itself merely a Grecized form 
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of Oura, the name which the place retains to this 
day. The situation of the town, moreover, speaks 
strongly m favour of the view that it was from the 
begmmng an aboriginal settlement, though m after 
days, hke so many other Asiatic cities, it took on 
a varmsh of Greek culture For it stood remote 
from the sea on a lofty and barren tableland, with 
a rigorous wmter chmate, in the highlands of Cihcia 
Great indeed is the contrast between the bleak 
wmdy uplands of Western or Rugged Cilicia, as the 
ancients called it, and the soft luxunant lowlands 
of Eastern Cihcia, where winter is almost unlmown 
and summer annually drives the population to seek 
in the cool air of the mountams a refuge from the 
intolerable heat and' deadly fevers of the plams 
In Western Cihcia, on the other hand, a lofty table- 
land, endmg m a high sharp edge on the coast, nses 
steadily inland till it passes gradually mto the chain 
of heights which divide it from the interior. Looked 
at from the sea it resembles a gieat blue wave swelhng 
in one umform sweep till its crest breaks mto foam 
in the distant snows of the Taurus The surface of 
the tableland is almost everywhere rocky and over- 
gro\vn, m the intervals of the rocks, vith dense, 
thorny, almost impenetrable scrub. Only here and 
there m a hollow or glen the mggardly soil aUovs 
of a patch of cultivation, and here and there fine 
oaks and planes, towermg over the brushvood, 
clothe with a richer foliage the depth of the valleys. 
None but wandering herdsmen vith their flocks now 
mamtain a precarious e?dstence m this roclcy wilder- 
ness Yet the rumed tovns which stud the country 
prove that a dense population lived and throve here 
m antiquity, while numerous remams of vine-presses 
and wine-vats bear witness to the successful cultiva- 
tion of the grape The chief cause of the present 
desolation is lack of water, for w’clls are few and 
brackish, perennial streams hardly exist, and the 
ancient aqueducts, whicli once brought life and 
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fertility to the land, have long been suffered to fall 
into disrepair 

But for ages together the ancient inhabitants of 
these uplands earned their bread by less reputable 
means than the toil of the husbandman and the 
vmedresser They were buccaneers and slavers, 
scourmg the high seas with their galleys and retiring 
with their booty to the maccessible fastnesses of 
their mountains In the declme of Greek power all 
over the East the pirate communities of Cihcia grew 
into a formidable state, recruited by gangs of desper- 
adoes and broken men who flocked to it from all 
sides The holds of these robbers may still be seen 
perched on the brink of the profound ravmes winch 
cleave the tableland at frequent mtervals With 
their walls of massive masonry, their towers and 
battlements, overhangmg dizzy depths, they are 
admirably adapted to bid defiance to the pursuit 
of justice In antiquity the dark forests of cedar, 
which clothed much of the country and supplied 
the pirates with timber for their ships, must have 
rendered access to these fastnesses still more difficult 
The great gorge of the Lamas River, which eats its 
way like a sheet of forked lightnmg into the heart 
of the mountams, is dotted every few miles with 
fortified towns, some of them still magnificent m 
their rums, dommatmg sheer chffs high above the 
stream They, are now the haunt only of the ibex 
and the bear Each of these communities had its 
ow crest or badge, which may still be seen carved 
on the comers of the mouldenng towers No doubt, 
too, it blazoned the same crest on the huU, the sails, 
or the streamers of the galley which, manned with 
a crew of mfiians, it sent out to prey upon the rich 
merchantmen m the Golden Sea, as the corsairs 
called the highway of commerce between Crete and 
Afnca 

A staircase cut in the rock connects one of these 
ruined castles with the river in the glen, a thousand 
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feet below But the steps are worn and dangerous, 
indeed impassable You may go for miles along 
the edge of these stupendous chffs before you find 
a way do\\Ti The paths keep on the heights, for 
in many of its reaches the guUy affords no foothold 
even to the agile nomads who alone roam these 
solitudes At evening the winding course of the 
river may be traced for a long distance by a mist 
which, as the heat of the day declines, rises like 
steam from the deep gorge and hangs suspended in 
a wavy line of fleecy cloud above it But even more 
imposmg than the ravme of the Lamas is the ternfic 
gorge lalo^vn as the Simian det e or Devil’s Glen near 
the Corycian cave Prodigious walls of rock, glowmg 
in the intense sunlight, black in the shadow, and 
spanned by a summer sky of the deepest blue, hem 
m the dry bed of a wmter torrent, choked with rocks 
and tangled with thickets of evergreens, among 
which the oleanders with their shm stallcs, dehcate 
taper leaves, and bunches of crimson blossom stand 
out conspicuous 

The rums of Olba, among the most extensive and 
remarkable m Asia Minor, were discovered m 1890 
by Mr J Theodore Bent But three years before 
another Enghsh traveller had caught a distant view 
of its battlements and towers outlined against the ' 
sky like a city of enchantment or dreams Standing 
at a height of nearly six thousand feet above the sea, 
the upper town commands a free, though somewhat 
uniform, prospect for immense distances in all direc- 
tions The sea is ]ust visible far away to the south 
On these heights the winter is long and severe 
Snow lies on the ground for months No Greek 
would have chosen such a site for a city, so ble& and 
chill, so far from l;jlue water , but it served well for 
a fastness of brigands Deep gorges, one of them 
filled for miles with tombs, surround it on all sides, 
rendering fortification walls superfluous But a great 
square tower, four stones high, rises conspicuous on 
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the hill, forming a landmaik and eannng foi 1111=^ 
nppei tonn the native name of Jchcl Ihssai , or the 
Mountain of the Castle A Greek inscription cut on 
the towel proves that it vas built b} Tcuccr, son of 
Taikuaris, one of the priestly potentates of Olba 
Among other remains of public buildings the most 
notable aie forty tall Corinthian columns of the great 
temple of Olbian Zeus Though coarse in st\de and 
corroded by long exposure to frost and snow, these 
massive piUais, towering above the rums, produce an 
imposing efiect That the temple of which they 
formed part belonged indeed to Oibian ZeUs is shown 
b}^ a Greek inscnption found wuthm the sacred area, 
which recoids that the pent-houses on the innei side 
of the boundary wnll wnre built b}^ King Seleucus 
Nicator and icpaired for Olbian Zeus b) " the great 
high-pnest Teucer, son of Zenophanes " About two 
hundred yards fiom this great temple arc standing 
jive elegant granite columns of a small temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Fortune Fuithci, the remains 
of tw’’Q theaties and many other public buildings 
attest the former splendoui of this mountain cit}*. 
An arched colonnade, of which some Corinthian 
columns are standing wuth then aichitraves, ran 
through the tow n , and an ancient paved road, lined 
with tombs and rums, leads downhill to a lowm and 
smaller city two or three miles distant It is this 
lownr town winch retains the ancient name of Oura 
Here the principal rums occupy an isolated fir-clad 
height bounded by two narrow ravines full of rock- 
cut tombs Below the town the raiunes unite and 
form a fine gorge, down which the old road passed 
seawnrd 


§ 7 The God- of the Corycian Cave 

Nothing yet found at Olba throw^s hght on the 
nature of the god who was worshipped there under 
the Greek name of Zeus But at two places near the 
coast, distant only some fourteen or fifteen miles 
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from Olba, a deit}' also called Zeus by the Greeks 
was revered in natural surroundings of a remarkable 
kind, vhich must have stood in close relation with 
the worship, and are therefore fitted to illustrate it 
In both places the features of the landscape are of 
the same general cast, and at one of them the god 
w'as definitely identified with the Zeus of Olba The 
country here consists of a tableland of calcareous 
rock rent at intervals by those great chasms which 
are characteristic of a Imiestone formation Similar 
fissures, with the accompaniment of streams or rivers 
which pour into them and vanish under ground, are 
frequent in Greece, and ma}^ be observed in our own 
country near Ingleborougli in Y orlcshire Fossil bones 
of extmct animals aie often found embedded in 
the stalagmite or breccia of hmestone caves For 
example, the famous Kent's Hole near Torquay 
contained bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, hon, 
hyaena, and bear , and red osseous breccias, charged 
with the bones of quadrupeds which have long 
disappeared from Euiope, are common in almost 
all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
Western Cihcia is richer m Miocene deposits than 
any other part of Anatolia, and the hmestone gorges 
of the coast near Olba are crowded with fossil 03?sters, 
corak, and other shells Here, too, within the space 
of five miles the limestone plateau is rent by three 
great chasms, which Greek religion associated with 
Zeus and Typhon One of these fissures is the 
celebrated Corycian cave 

To visit this spot, invested with the double charm 
of natural beauty and legendary renown, you start 
from the dead Cihcian city of Corycus on the sea, 
with its rumed walls, towers, and churches, its rock- 
hewn houses and cisterns, its shattered mole, its 
island-fortress, stiH imposing in decay Viewed from 
the sea, this part of the Cihcian coast, with its long 
succession of white rums, reheved by the dark wooded 
hills behind, presents an appearance of populousness 
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and splendour But a nearer approach reveals the 
nakedness and desolation of the once prosperous 
land Following the shore westward from Corycus 
for about an hour you come to a pretty cove enclosed 
by wooded heights, where a spring of pure cold watei 
bubbles up close to the sea, gnung to the spot its 
name of Tatlu-sn, or the Sweet Water From this 
bay a steep ascent of about a mile along an ancient 
paved road leads inland to a plateau Here, thread- 
ing your way through a labyrinth or petrified sea of 
jagged calcareous rocks, you suddenl}’’ find 5murself 
on the brmk of a vast chasm which yawns at your 
feet This is the Corycian cave In reahty it is not 
a cave but an immense hollow or trough m the plateau, 
of oval shape and perhaps half a mile in circumfer- 
ence The chffs which enclose it var}?' from one 
hundred to over two hundred feet m depth Its 
uneven bottom slopes throughout its whole length 
from north to south, and is covered by a thick jungle 
of trees and shrubs — m3Ttles, pomegranates, carobs, 
and many more, kept alwaj^’s fresh and green b}*' 
rivulets, underground water, and the shadow of the 
great chffs A single narrow path leads down into 
Its depths The way is long and rough, but the 
deeper you descend the denser grows the vegetation, 
and it is under the dappled shade of whispering leaves 
and %vith the purhng of brooks in jmur ears that juu 
at last reach the bottom The saffron which of old 
grew here among the bushes is no longer to be found, 
though it still flourishes in the surroundmg district 
This luxunant bottom, with its rich verdure, its 
refreshing moisture, its grateful shade, is called 
Paradise by the wandering herdsmen Thej^ tether 
their camels and pasture their goats in it and come 
hither in the late summer to gather the ripe pome- 
granates At the southern and deepest end of this 
great chff-encircled hollow you come to the cavern 
proper The rums of a Byzantine church, which 
replaced a heathen temple, partly block the entrance 
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Inwards the cave descends with a gentle slope into 
the bowels of the earth The old path paved with 
potygonal masonr}^ still runs through it, but soon 
disappears under sand At about two hundred feet 
from its mouth the cave comes to an end, and a 
tremendous roar of subterranean water is heard By 
crawdmg on all fours you may reach a small pool 
arched by a dnpping stalactite-hung roof, but the 
stream which makes the deafening din is invisible 
It was otherwise in antiquity A river of clear water 
burst from the rock, but only to vanish again into a 
chasm Such changes m the course of streams are 
common in countnes subject to earthquakes and to 
the disruption caused by volcanic agency The 
ancients beheved that this mysterious cavern was 
haunted ground In the rumble and roar of the 
waters they seemed to hear the clash of cymbals 
touched by hands divine 

If now, quitting the cavern, we return by the same 
path to the summit of the chffs, we shall find on the 
plateau the rums of a town and of a temple at the 
western edge of the great Corycian chasm The wall 
of the holy precinct was built withm a few feet of 
the precipices, and the sanctuary must have stood 
right over the actual cave and its subterranean waters 
In later times the temple was converted into a Chris- 
tian church By pulling down a portion of the sacred 
edifice Mr Bent had the good fortune to discover a 
Greek inscription containing a long hst of names, 
probably those of the pnests who superintended the 
worship One name which meets us frequently m 
the list is Zas, and it is tempting to regard this as 
merely a dialectical form of Zeus If that were so, 
the priests who bore the name might be supposed to 
personate the god But many strange and barbarous- 
lookmg names, evidently foreign, occur m the hst, 
and Zas may be one of them However, it is certain 
that Zeus was worshipped at the Corycian cave , for 
about half a mile from it, on the summit of a hill. 
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are the rums of a larger temple, which an inscnption 
proves to have been dedicated to Corycian Zeus. 

But Zeus, or whatever native deity masqueraded 
under his name, did not reign alone in the deep dell 
A more dreadful being haunted a still more awful 
abyss which opens in the ground only a hundred 
yards to the east of the great Corycian chasm It is 
a circular cauldron, about a quarter of a mile m 
circumference, resembling the Corycian chasm m its 
general character, but smaller, deeper, and far more 
terrific in appearance Its sides overhang and stalac- 
tites droop from them There is no wa}'- down into 
it The only mode of reaching the bottom, which 
is covered with vegetation, would be to be lowered 
at the end of a long rope The nomads caU this 
chasm Purgatory, to distinguish it from the other 
which they name Paradise The}^ sa}^ that there is 
a subterranean passage between the two, and that 
the smoke of a fire kindled m the Corycian cave may 
be seen curhng out of the other The one ancient 
writer who expressly mentions this second and more 
grisly cavern is Mela, who says that it was the lair 
of the giant Typhon, and that no animal let down 
into it could live Aeschylus puts into the mouth 
of Prometheus an account of “ the earth-born Typhon, 
dweller m Cihcian caves, dread monster, hundred- 
headed,” who m his pride rose up agamst the gods, 
hissing destruction from his dreadful jaws, while 
from his Gorgon eyes the hghtnmg flashed But 
him a flaming levin bolt, crashing from heaven, smote 
to the very heart, and now he hes, shrivelled and 
scorched, under the weight of Etna by the narrow 
sea Yet one day he will belch a fiery hail, a boiling 
angry flood, rivers of flame, to devastate the fat 
Sicilian fields This poetical description of the 
monster, confirmed by a similar passage of Pmdar, 
clearly proves that Typhon was conceived as a 
personification of those active volcanoes which spout 
fire and smoke to heaven as if they would assail the 
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celestial gods The Cor3'cian caverns are not volcanic, 
but the ancients apparenth’ regarded them as such, 
else the}' would hard!}’’ have made them the den of 
Typhon 

Accoiding to one legend T\phon nas a monster, 
half man and half brute, begotten m Cihcia by 
Tartarus upon the goddess Earth The upper part 
of him was human, but from the loins downward he 
vas an enormous snake In the battle of the gods 
and giants, which vas fought out m Egypt, Typhon 
hugged Zeus in Ins snaky coils, wrested from him his 
crooked sword, and vith the blade cut the smews of 
the god’s hands and feet Then taking him on his 
back he coni-eyed the mutilated deity across the 
sea to Cilicia, and deposited him m the Corycian 
cave Here, too, he hid the severed smews, wrapt 
in a bear's skin But Hermes and Aegipan con- 
trived to steal the missing thews and restore them to 
their divine owner Thus made w'hole and strong 
again, Zeus pelted his beaten adversary with thunder- 
bolts, drove him from place to place, and at last 
overwhelmed him under Mount Etna And the spots 
ivliere the hissing bolts fell are still marked by jets of 
flame 

It is possible that the discovery of fossil bones of 
large extmet animals may have helped to locahze 
the story of the giant at the Corycian cave Such 
bones, as we have seen, are often found 111 limestone 
caverns, and the limestone gorges of Cilicia are in 
fact rich in fossils The Arcadians laid the scene of 
the battle of the gods and the giants in the plain of 
Megalopohs, where many bones of mammoths have 
come to hght, and where, moreover, flames have been 
seen to burst from the earth and even to burn for 
years These natural conditions would easily suggest 
a fable of giants who had fought the gods and had 
been slam by thunderbolts, the smouldering earth 
or jets of flame would be regarded as the spots where 
the divine lightnings had struck the ground Hence 
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the Arcadians sacrificed to thunder and lightning. 
In Sicily, too, great quantities of bones of mammoths, 
elephants, hippopotamuses, and other animals long 
extinct in the island have been found, and have been 
appealed to with confidence by patriotic Sicilians as 
conclusive evidence of the gigantic stature of their 
ancestors or predecessors These remains of huge 
unwieldy creatures which once trampled through the 
]ungle or splashed in the rivers of Sicily may have 
contributed with the fires of Etna to build up the 
story of giants imprisoned under the volcano and 
vomiting smoke and flame from its crater “ Tales 
of giants and monsters, which stand in direct con- 
nexion with the finding of great fossil bones, are 
scattered broadcast over the mythology of the world 
Huge bones, found at Punto Santa Elena, m the 
north of Guayaquil, have served as a foundation for 
the story of a colony of giants who dwelt there 
The whole area of the Pampas is a great sepulchre 
of enormous extinct animals, no wonder that one 
great plain should be called the ‘ Field of the giants,’ 
and that such names as ‘ the hill of the giant,’ ' the 
stream of the animal,’ should be guides to the geologist 
in his search for fossil bones ” 

About five miles to the north-east of the Corycian 
caverns, but divided from them by many, deep gorges 
and impassable rocks, is another and very similar 
chasm It may be reached in about an hour and a 
quarter from the sea by an ancient paved road, 
which ascends at first very steeply and then gently 
through bush-clad and wooded hills Thus you come 
to a stretch of level ground covered with the well- 
preserved rums of an ancient town Remains of 
fortresses constructed of polygonal masonry, stately 
churches, and many houses, together with numerous 
tombs and rehefs, finely chiselled m the calcareous 
limestone of the neighbourhood, bear witness to the 
extent and importance of the place. Yet it is men- 
tioned by no ancient writer Inscriptions prove that 
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its name was Kanxi-eldeis or Kanytelideis, which 
still sundves in the modem form of Kanidiwan 
The great chasm opens m the veiy heart of the city 
So crowded are the nuns that you do not perceive 
the abyss till 3*011 are ivithin a few 3 ards of it It is 
almost a complete circle, about a quarter of a mile 
wade, three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and 
*■ uniformh* two hundred feet or more in depth The 
cliffs go sheer down and remind the traveller of the 
great quarries at S3*racuse But like the Cor3^cian 
caves, the larger of which it closel3’ resembles, the 
huge fissure is natural, and its bottom, like theirs, 
IS overgrown wath trees and vegetation Two wa3^s 
led down into it m antiquit3’, both cut through the 
rock One of them w’^as a tunnel, which is now 
obstructed, the other is still open Remains of 
columns and hewn stones in the bottom of the chasm 
seem to show that a temple once stood there But 
there is no cave at the fool of the cliffs, and no stream 
flow's in the deep hollow or can be heard to rumble 
underground A mined townr of polygonal masonr}’-, 
which stands on the southern edge of the chasm, 
bears a Greek inscnption stating that it was dedi- 
cated to Olbian Zeus by the pnest Teucer, son of 
Tarkuaris The letters are beautifully cut in the 
stv'ie of the third century before Christ We may 
mfer that at the time of the dedication the town 
belonged to the priestly kings of Olba, and that the 
great chasm was sacred to Olbian Zeus 

^Vhat, then, was the character of the god who was 
worshipped under the name of Zeus at these two 
great natural chasms^ The depth of the fissures, 
opening suddenly and as it were without warning in 
the midst of a plateau, w'as well fitted to impress and 
awe the spectator, and the sight of the rank ever- 
green vegetation at their bottom, fed by rivulets or 
underground water, must have presented a striking 
contrast to the grey, barren, rocky wilderness of the 
surrounding tableland Such a spot must have 
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seemed to simple folk a paradise, a garden of God, 
the abode of higher powers who caused the wilder- 
ness to blossom, if not with roses, at least with 
myrtles and pomegranates for man, and with grass 
and undeiivood for his flocks So to the Semite, as 
we saw, the Baal of the land is he who fertilizes it 
by subterranean \vater rather than by ram from the 
sky, and who therefore dw^ells m the depths of earth 
rather than in the height of heaven In rainless 
countries the sk5^-god is deprived of one of the 
prmcipal functions which he discharges in cool cloudy 
chmates like that of Europe He has, in fact, little 
or nothing to do with the water-supply and has 
therefore small excuse for levying a w^ater-rate on 
his worshippers Not, indeed, that Cilicia is rain- 
less, but in countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean the drought is almost unbroken through the 
long months of summer. Vegetation then withers . 
the face of nature is scorched and brown most of 
the rivers dry up , and only their wEite stony beds, 
hot to the foot and dazzhng to the eye, remain to 
tell where they flowed It is at such seasons that a 
green hoUow, a shady rock, a murmuring stream, are 
welcomed by the wanderer in the South with a joy 
and wondei which the untravelled Northerner can 
hardly imagine Never do the broad slow rivers of 
England, with their wmdmg reaches, their grass}'’ 
banks, then gre}^ wiUow'-s mirrored with the soft 
Enghsh sk}^- in the placid stream, appear so beautiful 
as when the traveller view's them for the first time 
after leaving behind him the aridity, the heat, the 
blinding glare of the white southern landscape, set in 
seas and skies of caerulean blue 

We may take it, then, as probable that the god of 
the Corycian and Olbian caverns was worshipped as 
a source of fertihty In antiquity, when the river, 
which now roars underground, still burst from the 
rock in the Corycian cave, the scene must have 
resembled Ibreez, where the god of the com and the 
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vine was adored at the sonice of the stream, and 
we may compare the vale of Adorns m the Lebanon, 
nhere the divinity who gave his name to the river 
was revered at its foaming cascades The three land- 
scapes had in common the elements of luxuriant 
vegetation and copious streams leaping full-born from 
the rock We shall liardly err in supposing that 
these features shaped the conception of the deities 
who were supposed to haunt the favoured spots. 
At the Corvcian cave the existence of a second chasm, 
of a frowning and awful aspect, might well suggest 
the presence of an evil being wLo lurked in it and 
sought to undo the beneficent w'ork of the good god 
Thus w'e should have a fable of a conflict between the 
tw'o, a battle of Zeus and Typhon 

On the whole we conclude that the Olbian Zeus, 
w^orshipped at one of these great limestone chasms, 
and clearly identical m nature with the Corycian 
Zeus, w^as also identical with the Baal of Tarsus, the 
god of the com and the vine, who in his turn can 
hardly be separated from the god of Ibreez If my 
conjecture is nght the native name of the Olbian 
Zeus was Tark or Trok, and the priestly Teucers of 
Olba represented him in their own persons On that 
hypothesis the Olbian priests who bore the name of 
Ajax embodied another native deity of unknovra 
name, perhaps the father or the son of Tark A 
comparison of the coin-types of Tarsus with the 
Hittite monuments of Ibreez and Boghaz-Keui led 
us to the conclusion that the people of Tarsus wor- 
shipped at least two distinct gods, a father and a 
son, the father-god being known to the Semites as 
Baal and to the Greeks as Zeus, while the son was 
called Sandan by the natives, but Hercules by the 
Greeks We may surmise that at Olba the names of 
Teucer and Ajax designated two gods who corre- 
sponded m type to the two gods of Tarsus, and if 
the lesser figure at Ibreez, who appears m an attitude 
of adoration before the deity of the corn and the vme. 
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could be interpreted as the divine Son in presence of 
the divine Father, we should have in all three places 
the same pair of deities, represented probably m the 
flesh by successive generations of priestly langs But 
the evidence is far too slender to justify us in advanc- 
ing this hypothesis as anything more than a bare 
conjecture 


§ 8 Cihcian Goddesses 

So far, the Cihcian deities discussed have been 
males, we have as yet found no trace of the great 
Mother Goddess who plays so important a part in 
the rehgion of Cappadocia and Phrj^gia, be 5 'ond the 
great dividing range of the Taurus Yet we may 
suspect that she was not unknown in Cilicia, though 
her worship certainly seems to have been far less 
prominent there than m the centre of Asia Minor 
The difference may perhaps be interpreted as evidence 
that mother-ion and hence the predominance of 
Mother Goddesses survived, m the bleak highlands 
of the intenor, long after a genial climate and teeming 
soil had fostered the growth of a higher cnuhzation, 
and with it the advance from female to male kinship, 
in the rich lowlands of Cihcia Be that as it may, 
Cihcian goddesses with or without a male partner are 
knoivn to have been revered m vanous parts of the 
country 

Thus at Tarsus itself the goddess 'Atheh was wor- 
shipped along with Baal , their effigies are engraved 
on the same coins of the city She is represented 
wearing a veil and seated upon a lion, vuth her name 
m Aramaic letters engraved beside her ^ Hence it 
would seem that at Tarsus, as at Boghaz-Keui, the 

’ ^ B V Head, Hjsfona Nmnomvi (Oxford, 18S7), p 616 
[However, jVIr G F Hill ^vTltes to me "The attribution 
to Tarsus of the 'Atheh coins is unfounded Head himself 
only gives it as doubtful I should think they belong further 
East " In the uncertamty which prevails on this point I 
have left the text unchanged Note io Second Edthon j 
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Father God mated with a hon-goddess like the 
Phrygian Cybele or the S5nrian Atargatis Now the 
name Atargatis is a Greek rendering of the Aramaic 
'Athar-'atheh, a compound word which includes the 
name of the goddess of Tarsus Thns m name as 
well as in attributes the female partner of the Baal 
of Tarsus appears to correspond to Atargatis, the 
S3T:ian Mother Goddess whose image, seated on a 
lion or lions, was worshipped with great pomp and 
splendour at Hierapohs-Bambyce near the Euphrates 
May we go a step farther and find a correspondence 
between the Baal of Tarsus and the husband-god of 
Atargatis at Hierapolis-Bambyce ? That husband- 
god, like the Baal of Tarsus, was identified by the 
Greeks with Zeus, and Lucian tells us that the re- 
semblance of his image to the images of Zeus was m 
all respects unmistakable But his image, unlike 
those of Zeus, was seated upon bulls In point of 
fact he was probably Hadad, the chief male god of 
the Syrians, who appears to have been a god of 
thunder and fertility , for at Baalbec m the Lebanon, 
where the ruined temple of the Sun is the most 
imposing monument bequeathed to the modern world 
by Greek art m its decline, his image grasped m his 
left hand a thunderbolt and ears of corn, and a 
colossal statue of the deity, found near Zenjirli in 
Northern Syria, represents him with a bearded human 
head and horns, the emblem of strength and fertihty 
A similar god of thunder and lightning was wor- 
shipped from early times by the Babjdomans and 
Assynans , he bore the similar name of Adad and his 
emblems appear to have been a thunderbolt and a 
bull On an Assyrian relief his image is represented 
as that of a bearded man clad m a short tunic, wear- 
ing a cap with two pairs of horns, and grasping an 
axe in his right hand and a thunderbolt in his left 
His resemblance to the Hittite god of the thundering 
sky was therefore very close An alternative name 
for this Babylonian and Assyrian deity was Ramman, 
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an appropriate term, derived from a verb 'iamdimi, to 
“ scream ” or “ loar ” Now we have seen that the 
god of Ibreez, whose attributes tally with those of 
the Baal of Tarsus, wears a cap adorned with bull’s 
horns , that the Father God at Boghaz-Keui, meeting 
the Mother Goddess on her honess, is attended by 
an animal which according to the usual interpretation 
is a bull, and that the bull itself was worshipped, 
apparently as an emblem of fertility, at Euyuk near 
Boghaz-Kem Thus at Tarsus and Boghaz-Keui, as 
at Hierapohs-Bambyce, the Father God and the 
Mother Goddess would seem to have had as their 
sacred ammals or emblems the bull and the lion 
respectively In later times, under Greek influence, 
the goddess was apparently exchanged for, or con- 
verted into, the Fortune of the City, who appears 
on coins of Tarsus as a seated woman vath veiled 
and turreted head, graspmg ears of corn and a poppy 
in her hand Her lion is gone, but a trace of him 
perhaps remains on a com which exhibits the throne 
of the goddess adorned with a hon’s leg In general 
it would seem that the goddess Fortune, who figures 
commonly as the guardian of cities in the Greek 
East, especially in Syria, was nothing but a disguised 
form of Gad, the Semitic god of fortune or luck, who, 
though the exigencies of grammar required him to be 
masculine, is supposed to have been often merely a 
special aspect of the great goddess Astarte or Atar- 
gatis conceived as the patroness and protector of 
towns. In Oriental lehgion such permutations or 
combinations need not surprise us To the gods all 
thmgs are possible In Cyprus the goddess of love 
wore a beard, and Alexander the Great sometimes 
disported himself in the costume of Artemis, while 
at other times he ransacked the divine wardrobe to 
figure in the garb of Hercules, of Hermes, and of 
Ammon The change of the goddess ‘Atheh of 
Tarsus into Gad or Fortune would be easy if we 
suppose that slie was known as Gad-'Atheh, “ Luck 
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of ‘Alheh/’ ^\hich occurs as a Semitic personal name 
In like manner the goddess of Foitune at Olba, who 
had her small temple beside the great temple of 
Zeus, may have been origmally the consort of the 
native god Tark or Tarku 

Another town in Cihcia where an Onental god and 
goddess appear to have been worshipped together was 
Mallus The city was built on a height in the great 
Cihcian plain near the mouth of the river Pyramus 
Its coins exhibit two winged deities, a male and a 
female, in a kneehng or running attitude On some 
of the corns the male deity is represented, hke Janus, 
with two heads facing opposite ways, and with two 
pairs of wings, while beneath him is the forepart of 
a bull with a human head The obverse of the coins 
.which bear the female deity displays a conical stone, 
sometimes flanked by two bunches of grapes ^ This 
conical stone, hke those of other Asiatic cities, was 
probably the emblem of a Mother Goddess, and the 
bunches of grapes indicate her fertihzmg powers 
The god with the two heads and four wings can 
hardly be an}?’ other than the Phoenician El, whom 
the Greeks caUed Cronus , for El was characterized 
by four eyes, two in front and two behind, and by 

^ B V Head, Htstona Numorum (Oxford, 1887), pp 
605 sq , G F Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Lycaoma, 
I sauna, and Cihcia, pp cxvii sqq , 95-98, plates xv xvi xl 
9, G Macdonald, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian 
Collection, 11 53657, pi lix 11-14 The male and female 
figures appear on separate coins The attribution to Mallus 
of the coins with the female figure and conical stone has 
been questioned by Messrs J P Six and G F Hill I 
follow the view of Messrs F Imhoof-Blumer and B V Head 
[However, Mr G F HiU writes to me that the attribution 
of these coins to Mallus is no longer maintained by any one 
Imhoof-Blumer himself now conjecturally assigns them to 
Aphrodisias in Cilicia, and Mr Hill regards this conjecture 
as very plausible In the uncertainty which still prevails 
on the subject I have left the text unchanged For my 
purpose it matters little whether this Cilician goddess was 
worshipped at Mallus or at Aphrodisias Note to Second 
Edition ] 
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three pairs of wings A disci epancy in the number 
of wings can scarcely be deemed fatal to the identifica- 
tion The god may easily have moulted some super- 
fluous feathers on the road from Phoenicia to Mallus 
On later coins of Mallus these quaint Oriental deities 
disappear, and are replaced by coriespondmg Greek 
deities, particular^ by a head of Cronus on one 
side and a figure of Demeter, grasping ears of corn, 
on the other The change doubtless sprang from a 
wish to assimilate the ancient native divinities to the 
new and fashionable divinities of the Greek pantheon 
If Cronus and Demeter, the haivest god and goddess, 
were chosen to supplant El and his female consort, 
the ground of the choice must certainly have been 
a supposed resemblance between the two pairs of 
deities We may assume, therefore, that the dis- 
carded couple, El and his wife, had also been wor- 
shipped b}^ the husbandman as sources of fertilit}-, 
the givers of corn and wine One of these later coins 
of Mallus exhibits Dionysus sitting on a vine laden 
with ripe clusters, while on the obverse is seen a 
male figure guiding a yoke of oxen as if m the act of 
ploughing These tj^pes of the vine-god and the 
ploughman probably represent another attempt to 
adapt the native religion to changed conditions, to 
pour the old Asiatic wine into new Greek bottles 
The barbarous monster with the multiphcity of heads 
and wings has been reduced to a peifectly human 
Dion5'’sus The sacred but deplorable old conical 
stone no longer flaunts proudly on the coins , it has 
retired to a decent obscurity in favour of a natural 
and graceful vine It is thus that a truty piogiessive 
thcolog}'' keeps pace with the march of intellect 
But if these things were done by the apostles of 
culture at Mallus, we cannot suppose that the cleig}^ 
of Tarsus, the capital, lagged behind their piovmcial 
brethren in their efforts to place the ancient faith 
upon a sound modern basis The fiuit of their labours 
seems to have been the more or less nominal substi- 
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tution of Zeus, Fortune, and Hercules for Baal, 'Atheh, 
and Sandan 

We may suspect that m hke manner the Sarpe- 
doman Artemis, who had a sanctuary m South- 
Eastern Cilicia, near the Syrian border, was really a 
native goddess parading m borrowed plumes She 
gave oracular responses by the mouth of inspired 
men, or more probably of women, who in their 
moments of divine ecstasy may have been deemed 
incarnations of her divinity Anothe even more 
transparently Asiatic goddess was Perasia., or Artemis 
Perasia, who was worshipped at Hieropohs-Castabala 
in Eastern Cilicia The extensive rums of the ancient 
cit}', now known as Bodroum, cover the slope of a 
hill about three-quarters of a mile to the north of 
the river Pyramus Above them towers the acro- 
polis, built on the summit of dark grey precipices, 
and divided from the neighbouring mountain by a 
deep cutting m the rock A mediaeval castle, built 
of hewn blocks of reddish-yellow limestone, has re- 
placed the ancient citadel The city possessed a 
large theatre, and was traversed by two handsome 
colonnades, of which some columns are still standing 
among the rums A thick growth of brushwood 
and grass now covers most of the site, and the place 
IS wild and solitary Only the wandering herdsmen 
encamp near the deserted city in winter and spring 
The neighbourhood is treeless, yet m May magnifi- 
cent fields of wheat and barley gladden the eye, and 
in the valleys the clover grows as high as the horses’ 
knees The ambiguous nature of the goddess who 
presided over this City of the Sanctuary (Hteiopohs) ^ 

^ On the difference betv\een Hieropolis and Hierapolis see 
(Sir) W M Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 
pp 84 sg According to him, the cities designated by such 
names grew up gradually round a sanctuary, where Greek 
influence prevailed the city in time eclipsed the sanctuary 
and became known as Hierapohs, or the Sacred City, but 
where the native element retained its predominance the city 
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was confc-^^-cd bv a pu//kcl v.orduppci, a pb\.a*‘san 
named Lucius Minius Claudianns, who conluh'd his 
doubts to the dcitj herself in some \ .i> indifurcnt 
Gicek vciscs. He wisch left it to the to '-a> 

wliclhcr she was Artemis, or the Moon, or Hecate, 
01 Aphrodite, oi IDcmetor All that v c know about 
her IS that her tine name was Pcrasia, and that Hie 
was in the enjoement of ceitain ictcnncs Furth' i, 
w'c may icasonably conjecture that at the Ciiicmn 
Castabala she w'as woiHiipptd with ntc'- hie liios* 
which were held in honoiii of her namesake Ailcnns 
Perasia at another citi^ of tlic same name, Castabala 
m Cappadocia Thcic, as we saw, the pnesk-'s's of 
the goddess walked o\ ei Arc w ilh bare feet unicaihed 
Probably the same impre'^sivc ccremoin was per- 
formed before a crowd of woishippci'^ in the Cihcuui 
Castabala also Whatc%cr the exact meaning of the 
rite may have been, the goddess was in all piobability 
one of those Asiatic Mother Goddcssc'? to whom the 
Greeks often apphed the name of Artemis Tiic 
immunity enj05^ed b}^ the priestess in the furnace 
was attributed to her inspiration bi* the deity In 
discussing the nature of inspiration oi possession b\* 
a deity, the Syrian philosopher Jambhehus notes a*; 
one of its symptoms a total insensibility to pain. 
Many inspired persons, he tells us, " are not bunicd 
by Are, the Are not taking hold of them by reason 
of the divine inspiration, and manv, though they 
are burned, perceive it not, because at the time the\' 
do not live an animal life They pieicc themsehes 
with skewers and feel iiothmg They gash their 
backs with hatchets, they slash their arms wuth 
daggers, and know not what they do, because their 
acts are not those of mere men For impassable 
places become passable to those wLo are Ailed with 
the spirit They rush into Are, they pass through 
Are, they cross rivers, like the priestess at Castabala. 

continued to te known as Hieropolis, or the City of the 
Sanctuary. 
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Tkese tilings prove that under the influence of inspira- 
tion men are beside themselves, that their senses, 
their ^vill, their hfe are those neither of man nor of 
beast, but that they lead another and a diviner life 
instead, whereby they are inspired and wholly pos- 
sessed " Thus m traversmg the fiery furnace the 
priestesses of Perasia were believed to be beside 
themselves, to be filled with the goddess, to be m a 
real sense incarnations of her divinity 

A similar touchstone of inspiration is still apphed 
by some villagers in the Himalayan distncts of North- 
Western India Once a year they worship Ain, a 
local deity, who is represented by a trident and has 
his temples on lonely hills and desolate tracts. At 
his festival the people seat themselves in a circle 
about a bonfire A kettle-drum is beaten, and one 
by one his worshippers become possessed by the god 
and leap with shouts round the flames Some brand 
themselves ivith heated iron spoons and sit down in 
the fire Such as escape unhurt are beheved to be 
truly mspired, while those who burn themselves are 
despised as mere pretenders to the divme frenzy 
Persons thus possessed by the spirit are called Ain’s 
horses or his slaves Dunng the revels, which com- 
monly last about ten days, they wear red scarves 
round then heads and receive alms from the faithful 
These men deem themselves so holy that they will 
let nobody touch them, and they alone may touch 
the sacred trident, the emblem of their god In 
Western Asia itself modem fanatics still practise the 
same austerities which were practised by their 
brethren in the days of Jambhchus. “Asia Minor 
abounds m dervishes of different orders, who lap 
red-hot iron, calhng it their 'rose,' chew coals of 
livmg fire, strike their heads agamst sohd walls, stab 
themselves in the cheek, the scalp, the temple, with 
sharp spikes set in heavy weights, shoutmg ' Allah, 
Allah,' and always consistent!}^ avowing that during 
such frenzy they are entirely insensible to pam “ 
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CHAPTER VII 

SARDANAPALUS AND HERCULES 

§ I The Bwmilg of SardanapaUis 

The theor}? that kings or pnnces weie formerly 
burned to death at Tarsus m the charactei of gods 
IS singularly confirmed bj?- another and wholly inde- 
pendent line of argument For, according to one 
account, the city of Tarsus was founded not bj^ 
Sandan but b}^ Sardanapalus, the famous Assyrian 
monarch whose death on a great p5U'e was one of the 
most famous incidents m Oriental legend Near the 
sea, within a day’s march of Tarsus, might be seen 
in antiquity the rums of a great ancient city named 
Anchiale, and outside its walls stood a monument 
called the monument of Sardanapalus, on which was 
carved m stone the figure of the monarch He was 
represented snapping the fingers of his right hand, 
and the gesture was explamed by an accompanying 
inscription, engraved m Assyrian characters, to the 
following effect — “ Sardanapalus, son of Anacyn- 
daraxes, built Anchiale and Tarsus in one day 
Eat, drink, and play, for eveiything else is not worth 
that,” by which was implied that all other human 
affairs were not worth a snap of the fingers The 
gesture may have been misinterpreted and the in- 
scription mistranslated, but there is no reason to 
doubt the existence of such a monument, though we 
may conjecture that it was of Hittite rather than 
Assyrian origin, for, not to speak of the traces of 
Hittite art and religion which we have found at 
Tarsus, a group of Hittite monuments has been dis- 
covered at Marash, in the upper valley of the P5ua- 
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mus The AssjTians may have ruled ovei Cihcia 
for a time, but^Hittite influence was probably much 
deeper and more lasting The stor}* that Tarsus u as 
founded b}- Sardanapalus ma}* veil be apocryphal, 
but there must have been some reason for his associa- 
tion vith the cit}- On the present 1131)01110513 that 
reason is to be found in the traditional manner of 
his death To avoid falling into the hands of the 
rebels, who laid siege to Nineveh, he built a huge 
P3ae in his palace, heaped it up vith gold and silver 
and purple ramient, and then burnt himself, liis wife, 
his concubmes, and his eunuchs m the fire The 
stor}*- is false of the historical Sardanapalus, that is, 
of the great Ass3Tian kmg Ashurbampal, but it is 
true of his brother Shamashshuniulan Being ap- 
pointed kmg of Bab3’lon b\* Ashurbampal, he revolted 
against his suzerain and benefactor, and was besieged 
hy him in his capital The siege was long and tlie 
resistance desperate, for the Babiflonians loiew that 
they had no mercy to expect from the mtliless 
Assyrians But the}* v ere decimated b}'’ famme and 
pestilence, and when the city could hold out no more. 
King Shamashshumukm, determined not to fall ahve 
into the hands of his offended brother, shut himself 
up m his palace, and there burned himself to death, 
along with his wives, his children, his slaves, and his 
treasures, at the ver}^ moment when the conquerors 
were breaking m the gates Not man}’ }''ears after- 
wards the same traged}’- uas repeated at Nmeveh 
itself b}^ Saracus or Smshanshkun, the last king of 
AssiTia Besieged b})- the rebel Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon, and b}^ Cyaxares, kmg of the ]\Iedes, he 
burned himself in his palace That was the end of 
Nmeveh and of the Ass5’rian empire Thus Greek 
history preserved the memor}’’ of the catastrophe, 
but transferred it from the real victims to the far 
more famous Ashurbampal, whose figure m after 
ages loomed vast and dim against the setting sun of 
Ass3Tian glor}’ 
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§ 2 The Bmmng of Cioesus 

Another Oriental monarch who prepared at least 
to die m the flames was Croesus, king of L5^dia 
Herodotus tells how the Persians under Cyrus cap- 
tured Sardes, the Lydian capital, and took Croesus 
alive, and how Cyrus caused a great pyre to be 
erected, on which he placed the captive monarch in 
fetters, and with him twice seven Lydian youths 
Fire was then apphed to the pile, but at the last 
moment Cyrus relented, a sudden shower extinguished 
the flames, and Croesus was spared But it is most 
improbable that the Persians, with their profound 
reverence for the sanctity of fire, should have thought 
of defihng the sacred element with the worst of all 
pollutions, the contact of dead bodies Such an act 
would have seemed to them sacrilege of the deepest 
dye For to them fire was the earthly form of the 
heavenly light, the eternal, the infinite, the divine, 
death, on the other hand, was in their opinion the 
mam source of corruption and uncleanness Hence 
they took the most stringent precautions to guard 
the purity of fire from the defilement of death If a 
man or a dog died m a house where the holy fire 
burned, the fire had to be removed from the house 
and kept away for nine nights m winter or a month 
in summer before it might be brought back, and if 
any man broke the rule by brmging back the fire 
within the appointed time, he might be punished 
with two hundred stripes As for burning a corpse 
in the fire, it was the most heinous of all sms, an 
invention of Ahriman, the devil , there was no atone- 
ment for it, and it was punished with death Nor 
did the law remain a dead letter Down to the 
begmnmg of our era the death penalty was mflicted 
on all who threw a corpse or cow-dung on the fire, 
nay, even on such as blew on the fiie with then 
breath It is hard, therefore, to beheve that a Persian 
king should have commanded his subjects to perpe- 
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trate a deed which he and they viewed with horror 
as the most flagitious sacnlege conceivable 

Another and in some respects truer version of the 
story of Croesus and Cyrus has been preserved b}'' 
two older witnesses — namely, by the Greek poet 
Bacchyhdes, who was bom some forty years after 
the event, and by a Greek artist who pamted the 
scene on a red-figured vase about, or soon after, the 
time of the poet’s biith Bacchyhdes tells us that 
when the Persians captured Sardes, Croesus, unable 
to brook the thought of slavery, caused a p5U'e to be 
erected in front of his courtyard, mounted it with 
his wife and daughters, and bade a page apply a 
light to the wood A bright blaze shot up, but Zeus 
extinguished it ivith ram from heaven, and Apollo of 
the Golden Sword wafted the pious kmg and his 
daughters to the happy land bejmnd the North Wmd 
In lilce manner the vase-painter clearly represents 
the burnmg of Croesus as a voluntary act, not as a 
pumshment mflicted on him by the conqueror He 
lets us see the kmg enthroned upon the p3T:e Avith 
a wreath of laurel on his head and a sceptre in one 
hand, while with the other he is pounng a hbation 
An attendant is m the act of applying to the pile 
two objects which have been various^ interpreted 
as torches to kmdle the wood or whisks to sprinkle 
holy water The demeanour of the kmg is solemn 
and composed he seems to be performing a rehgious 
rite, not suffermg an ignominious death 

Thus we may fairly conclude with some eminent 
modern scholars that in the extremity of his fortunes 
Croesus prepared to meet death like a king or a god 
m the flames It was thus that Hercules, from 
whom the old kings of L5'^dia claimed to be sprang, 
ascended from earth to heaven it was thus that 
Zimri, kmg of Israel, passed beyond the reach of his 
enemies it was thus that Shamashshumukm, kmg 
of Bab^don, escaped a brother’s vengeance it was 
thus that the last kmg of Assyria expired m the 
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rums of his capital, and it was 

years after the capture of Sardes, ^ 

king Hamilcar sought to retrieve a lost battle b} a 

WamsherseU, the legendary ^sy™. 

sstsr,=s™"i.S" 

SeWamis died for love in the names turnisnes a 
remarkable narallel to the traditionary death of the 
love-lorn Dido, who herself appears 
Avatar of the th?burning of Semiramis 

“^rusaleru "/^'Srapp-s' "o P' 

higered'^^IateSlhe toe is mSe 

thereof is fire and nui^h ^ kindle it '' 

Lord, like a stream of g^larty 

We know that “ ^ cS hS be acci- 

for dead kmgs of Judah, Tcaiah to the king’s 

dental that the place ^ssigne Y pj j^ojn where 
pyre is the very spot in the ^abey 01 mn 

|.sa:.rs=3Kf 
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supposed, the axe was the sjunbol of the Asiatic 
thunder-god, it would be an appropriate emblem in 
the hand of kings, who are so often expected to make 
ram, thimder, and lightning for the good of their 
people Whether the kings of Lydia were bound to 
make thunder and ram we do not know, but at all 
events, like many early monarchs, they seem to have 
been held responsible for the weather and the crops 
In the reign of Meles the countrj?- suffered severely 
from dearth, so the people consulted an oracle, and 
the deity laid the blame on the kings, one of whom 
had m former years incurred the guilt of murder 
The soothsayers accordingly declared that Kmg Meles, 
though his own hands were clean, must be banished 
for three years m order that the tamt of bloodshed 
should be purged away The kmg obe5^ed and retired 
to Babjdon, where he lived three years In his 
absence the kingdom was administered by a deputy, 
a certain Sadyattes, son of Cadys, who traced his 
descent from Tylon ^As to this Tylon we shall hear 
more presently Again, we read that the L5^dians 
rejoiced greatly at the assassmation of Spermus, 
another of their kings, “ for he was very vncked, and 
the land suffered from drought in his reign ” Appar- 
ently, like the ancient Irish and many modem Africans, 
they laid the drought at the king’s door, and' thought 
that he only got what hfe deserved under the knife of 
the assassin 

With regard to the hon, the other emblem of the 
Cihcian Hercules, we are told that the same long 
Meles, who was banished because of a dearth, sought 
to make the acropolis of Sardes impregnable by carry- 
ing round it a hon which a concubme had borne to 
him Unfortunately at a single point, where the 
precipices were such that it seemed as if no human 
foot could scale them, he omitted to carry the llhast, 
and sure enough at that very point the Persians 
aftenvards clambered up into the citadel Now 
Meles was one of the old Herachd d5masty jwLo 
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boasted their descent from the hon-hero Hercules, 
hence the carrymg of a hon round the acropohs was 
probably a form of consecration mtended to place 
the stronghold under the guardianship of the hon-god, 
the hereditary deity of the royal family And the 
story that the long’s concubine gave birth to a lion’s 
whelp suggests that the Lydian l^gs not only claimed 
kmship with the beast, but posed as hons m their 
own persons and passed off their sons as hon-cubs 
Croesus dedicated at Delphi a lion of pure gold, per- 
haps as a badge of Lydia, and Hercules with his lion’s 
skin is a common type on coins of Sardes 

Thus the death, or the attempted death, of Croesus 
on the pyre completes the analogy between the 
Cilician and the Lydian Hercules At Tarsus and at 
Sardes we find the worship of a god whose S5mibols 
were the lion and the double-headed axe, and who 
was burned on a great pyre, either in effigy or m the 
person of a human representative The Greeks called 
him Hercules, but lus native name was Sandan or 
Sajidon At Sardes he seems to have been person- 
ated by the kmgs, who earned the double-axe and 
perhaps wore, hke their sBlcestor Hercules, the lion’s 
skin.. We may conjecture that at Tarsus also the 
royal family aped the hon-god At all events we 
know that Sandan, the name of the god, entered into 
the names of Cihcian kmgs, and that m later times 
the priests of Sandan at Tarsj^s wore the royal purple 

§ 5 Htiiiie Gods at Tarsus and Sardes 

Now we have traced the rehgion of Tarsus back 
by a double thread to the Hittite rehgion of Cappa- 
docia One thread joms the Baal of Tarsus, with 
his grapes and his com, to the god of Ibreez The 
other thread mutes the Sandan of Tarsus, with his 
hon and his double axe, to the similar figure at 
Boghaz-Keui Without bemg unduly fanciful, there- 
fore, we may surmise that the Sandon-Hercules of 
Lydia was also a Hittite god, and that the Herachd 
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dynasty of Lydia were of Hittite blood Ceitamly 
the influence, if not the rule, of the Hittites extended 
to Lydia, for at least two rock-carvings accompanied 
by Hittite inscriptions are still to be seen m the 
country Both of them attracted the attention of 
the ancient Greeks One of them represents a god 
or warrior m Hittite costume armed with a spear and 
bow It IS carved on the face of a grey rock, which 
stands out conspicuous on a bushy hillside, where 
an old road runs through a glen from the valley of 
the Hermus to the valley of the Cayster The place 
IS now called Kara-Bel Herodotus thought that 
the figure represented the Egyptian lang and con- 
queror Sesostris The other monument is a colossal 
seated figure of the Mother of the Gods, locally kno^vn 
in antiquity as Mother Plastene It is heivn out of 
the sohd rock and occupies a large niche m the face 
of a cliff at the steep northern foot of j\Iount Sipylus 
Thus it would seem that at some time or other the 
Hittites earned their arms to the shores of the Aegean 
There is no improbabihty, therefore, m the view that 
a Hittite dynasty may have reigned at Sardes. 

§ 6 The Resimechon of Tylon 

The bummg of Sandan, hke that of Melcarth, was 
probably followed by a ceremony of his resun ection 
or awakemng, to indicate that the divine hfe was 
not extinct, but had only assumed a fresher and purer 
form Of that resurrection we have, so far as I am 
aware, no direct evidence In default of it, how- 
ever, there is a tale of a local Lydian hero called 
Tylon or Tylus, who was killed and brought to life 
agam The story runs thus Tylon or Tylus was a 
son of Earth One day as he was wallong on the 
banks of the Hermus a serpent stung and killed him 
His distressed sister Moire had recourse to a giant 
named Damasen, who attacked and slew the serpent 
But the serpent's mate culled a herb, “ the flower of 
Zeus,” m the woods, and bringing it m her mouth put 
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it to the hps of the dead serpent, which immediately 
revived In her turn Moire took the hint and restored 
her brother Tylon to life by touclung him with the 
same plant A similar mcident occurs m many folk- 
tales Serpents are often credited with a knowledge 
of hfe-givmg plants But Tylon seems to have been 
more than a mere hero of fairy-tales He was closely 
associated ivith Sardes, for he figures on the coins of 
the city along with his champion Damasen or Masnes, 
the dead serpent, and the hfe-givmg branch And 
he was related in various ways to the royal family of 
Lydia, for his daughter marned Cotys, one of the 
earhest kings of the country, and a descendant of his 
acted as regent dunng the bamshment of King Meles 
It has been suggested that the story of his death and 
resurrection was acted as a pageant to symbolize the 
revival of plant hfe m sprmg At all events, a festival 
called the Feast of the Golden Flower was celebrated 
m honour of Persephone at Sardes, probably in one 
of the vernal months, and the revival of the hero and 
of the goddess may well have been represented to- 
gether The Golden Flower of the Festival would 
then be the '' flower of Zeus " of the legend, perhaps 
the yellow crocus of nature or rather her more gorgeous 
sister, the Oriental saffron For saffron grew m great 
abundance at the Corycian cave of Zeus, and it is 
an elegant conjecture, if it is nothmg more, that the 
very name of the place meant " the Crocus Cave ” 
However, on the corns of Sardes the magical plant 
seems to be a branch rather than a blossom, a Golden 
Bough rather than a Golden Flower 



CHAPTER VIII 

VOLCANIC RELIGION 

§ I The Bmmng of a God 

Thus it appears that a custom of burnmg a god in 
effigy or in the person of a human representative 
was practised by at least two peoples of Western Asia, 
the Phoemcians and the Hittites Vffiether they 
both developed the custom mdependentlj^, or whether 
one of them adopted it from the other, we cannot say 
And their reasons for celebratmg a rite which to us 
seems strange and monstrous are also obscure In the 
preceding inquiry?- some grounds have been adduced 
for thinking that the practice was based on a concep- 
tion of the purifying virtue of fire, which, bj;' destrojung 
the corruptible and perishable elements of man, 
was supposed to fit him for union with the imperish- 
able and the divine Now to people who created 
their gods in their oivn likeness, and imagmed them 
subject to the same law of decadence and death, the 
idea would naturally occur that fire might do for the 
gods what it was believed to do for men, that it could 
purge them of the tamt of corruption and decay, 
could sift the mortal from the immortal in their 
composition, and so endow them with eternal jmuth 
Hence a custom might arise of subjecting the deities 
themselves, or the more important of them, to an 
ordeal of fire for the purpose of refreshing and renovat- 
ing those creative energies on the maintenance of 
which so much depended To the coarse apprehension 
of the umnstructed and unsympathetic observer the 
solemn rite might easily wear a very different aspect. 
Accordmg as he was of a pious or of a sceptical turn 
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of mind, he miglit denounce it as a sacrilege or deride 
it as an absurdit}* " To burn the god whom you 
^^orshlp,’' he might saj, "is the height of impiety 
and of folly. If 3'ou succeed in the attempt, you kill 
him and deprive \*ourselves of his valuable services 
If you fail, you have mortalty offended him, and 
sooner or later he will \nsit j^'ou with his severe dis- 
pleasure " To this the worshipper, if he was patient 
and pohte, might listen v ith a smile of indulgent pity 
for the ignorance and obtuseness of the critic "You 
are much rmstaken," he might observe, " m imagining 
that we expect or attempt to kill the god whom we 
adore The idea of such a thmg is as repugnant to us 
as to 3’ou Our intention is precisely the opposite 
of that which j^ou attribute to us Far from wishmg 
to destro}’ the deity, we desire to make him live for 
ever, to place him beyond the reach of that process of 
degeneration and final dissolution to which all things 
here below appear by their nature to be subject 
He does not die m the fire Oh no ' Only the 
corruptible and mortal part of him perishes in the 
flames all that is mcorruptible and immortal of him 
will survive the purer and stronger for bemg freed 
from the contagion of baser elements That little 
heap of ashes which you see there is not our god It 
is only the skin which he has sloughed, the husk which 
he has cast He himself is far away, m the clouds 
of heaven, m the depths of earth, m the running waters, 
m the tree and the flower, m the com and the vine 
We do not see him face to face, but every year he 
manifests his divine life afresh in the blossoms of 
sprmg and the fruits of autumn We eat of his 
broken body in bread We drink of his shed blood 
in the juice of the grape ” 


§ 2 The Volcamc Region of Cappadocia 

Some such tram of reasoning may suffice to explain, 
though naturally not to justify, the custom which we 
bluntly call the burning of a god Yet it is worth 
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while to ask whether in the development of the practice 
these general considerations may not have been 
reinforced or modified by special circumstances , for 
example, by the natural features of the countr}’’ where 
the custom grew up Foi the historj’' of rehgion, like 
that of all other human institutions, has been pro- 
foundly affected by local conditions, and cannot be 
fully understood apart from them Now Asia J\'Iinor, 
the region where the practice m question appears to 
have been widelj'* diffused, has from time immemorial 
been subjected to the action of volcanic forces on a 
great scale It is true that, so far as the memory 
of man goes back, the craters of its volcanoes have 
been extinct, but the vestiges of their dead or slumber- 
ing fires are to be seen in manjr places, and the country 
has been shaken and rent at intervals bj^ tremendous 
earthquakes These phenomena cannot fail to have 
impressed the imagmation of the inliabitants, and 
thereby to have left some mark on their leligion 
Among the extinct volcanoes of Anatoha the greatest 
is Mount Argaeus, in the centre of Cappadocia, the 
heart of the old Hittite country It is indeed the 
highest point of Asia Minor, and one of the loftiest 
mountams knorni to the ancients , for in height it falls 
not very far short of Mont Blanc Towering abruptly 
in a huge pyramid from the plain, it is a conspicuous 
object for miles on miles Its top is white with eternal 
snow, and m antiquity its lowei slopes were clothed 
with dense forests, from which the inhabitants of 
the tieeless Cappadocian plains drew their suppl}^ 
of timber. In these woods, and in the low grounds 
at the foot of the mountain, tlie languishing fires of tlie 
volcano manifested themselves as late as the beginning 
of our era The ground was treacherous. Under a 
grassy surface there lurked pits of fire, into which 
stray cattle and unwary travellers often fell Ex- 
perienced woodmen used great caution when they 
went to fell trees in the foiest. Elsewhere the soil 
was mamliy, and flames were seen to play over it at 
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night. Supci sliiions fancies no donbt 

around these perilous spot*;, but \shat shap cnrnficcs 

v.e cannot sav. Nor do uc know 

were offered on the lop of the 

a curious discover} may pcihapsbc 

that they were. Sharp and lofty „ „„ 

porp 1 nr\', inacco'^siblc to the climber, r P ? 

grandeur from the eternal niow of . 

here Mr. Torxr found that the 

forated in \anous places uith Lj. ^ 

considerable distance; 

Hs .des 

to imagine that any motiw hnt s P place 

have !e^d them to provnde d^dUngs m such ^ Pl 
These rock-cut chambers may have been shelters 
for priests charged lulh the performance of religious 
or magical rites on the summit 

§ 3 Ftre~Wo}ship tn Cappadocia 
Under the Persian f ‘-^Cappadocia 

fe^°rfr In the ISt^ Stto. abhuMhe^be- 
ginning of our era, the votaries of tl , 

temples were still numerous -Sl'^'aheap 

perpetual fire burned on an altar, sa™™““ -y a heap 
of 4es. in the middle of the te”P'- the pn«te 
daily chanted their liturgy hale ',v.ann^on their 

hani a bundle of ™yT‘‘-r± “ierwhich covied 

heads taU felt caps '"th cheek-pieces wm 

their bps, lest they should deMe the sacred Same wim 

their breath It is reasonable to suppose that^m_ 

natural fires which burned perp ,, of the 

skirts of Mount Argaeus attracted the devotm^^ 
disciples of Zoroaster, for elsewhere smto fir^ na 

been the object °ye‘;g'°“ron"he Cer ^ e‘ 
times. Thus at Jualamulchi, on tne low 
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the Himalayas, jets of combustible gas issue from the 
earth , and a great Hindoo temple, the resort of many 
pilgrims, IS built over them The perpetual flame, 
which IS of a reddish hue and emits an aromatic 
perfume, rises from a pit m the fore-court of the 
sanctuary The worshippers deliver their gifts, 
consisting usually of flowers, to the attendant fakirs, 
who first hold them over the flame and then cast them 
into the body of the temple Again, Hindoo pilgnms 
make their way with great difficulty to Baku on the 
Caspian, in order to worship the everlasting fires which 
there issue from the beds of petroleum The sacred 
spot IS about ten miles to the north-east of the city 
An Enghsh traveller, who visited Baku in the middle 
of the eighteenth centurj?', has thus described the place 
and the worship " There are several ancient temples 
built with stone, supposed to have been all dedicated 
to fire, most of them are arched vaults, not above 
ten to fifteen feet high Amongst others there is a 
little temple, in which the Indians now worship, 
near the altar, about three feet high, is a large hollow 
cane, from the end of which issues a blue flame, in 
colour and gentleness not unlike a lamp that burns 
with spirits, but seemingly more pure These Indians 
affirm that this flame has continued ever since the 
flood, and they believe it will last to the end of the 
world , that if it was resisted or suppressed in that 
place, it would rise in some other Here are generally 
forty or fifty of these poor devotees, who come on a 
pilgrimage from their own country, and subsist 
upon wild saUary, and a kind of Jerusalem artichokes, 
which are very good food, with other herbs and roots, 
found a little to the northward Their business is to 
make expiation, not for their own sins only, but for 
those of others , and they continue the longer time, 
m proportion to the number of persons for whom they 
have engaged to pray They mark their foreheads 
with saffron, and have a great veneration for a red 
cow Thus it would seem that a purifying virtue 
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IS attributed to the sacred flame, since pilgrims come 
to it from far to expiate sm 

§ 4 The Burnt Land of Lydia 

Another volcanic region of Asia Minor is the district 
of Lydia, to which, on account of its remarkable 
appearance, the Greeks gave the name of the Burnt 
Land It lies to the east of Sardes in the upper valley 
of the Hermus, and covers an area of about fifty miles 
b}’’ forty. As desenbed by Strabo, the country was 
wholly treeless except for the vines, which produced 
a wine inferior to none of the most famous vmtages 
of antiquity The surface of the plains was like 
ashes, the hills were composed of black stone, as 
if they had been scorched by fire Some people laid 
the scene of Typhon’s battle with the gods in this 
Black Country, and supposed that it had been burnt 
by the thunderbolts hurled from heaven at the 
impious monster The philosophic Strabo, however, 
held that the fires which had wrought this havoc were 
subterranean, not celestial, and he pointed to three 
craters, at intervals of about four miles, each in a 
hill of sconae which he supposed to have been once 
molten matter ejected by the volcanoes His 
observation and his theory have both been confirmed, 
by modem science The three extinct volcanoes to 
which he referred are still conspicuous features of the 
landscape Each is a black cone of loose cinders, 
sconae, and ashes, with steep sides and a deep crater 
From each a flood of rugged black lava has flowed 
forth, burstmg out at the foot of the cone, and fhe^ 
rushing down the dale to the bed of the Hermus 1 he 
dark streams follow all the sinuosities of tl^ valleys, 
their sombre hue contrasting with the rich ^rdure 
of the surrounding landscape Their surface, broken 
into a thousand fantastic forms, resembles a sea l^hc^^ 
into fury by a gale, and then suddenly hardened into 
stone Regarded from the geological point of view, 
these black cones of cinders and these black nvers of 
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lava arc of comparaln'cly rccciil foi nialion Evposiii c 

to the weathci foi thousands of }carc has not \ct 
softened their aspeiitics and decomposed tlicm into 
vegetable mould , they aic as hard and nngcnial as if 
the volcanic stream had ceased to flow but yesierdat'. 
But in the same dislnct thcic arc upwards of thirty 
other volcanic cones, whose greater age is proved bj' 
their softened foi ms, their smoother sides, and their 
mantle of vegetation. Some of them arc planted wath 
vmej'-ards to their summits Thus the volcanic soil 
is still as favourable to the cultnation of the miic as 
it was in antiquit}’ The relation between the two 
was noted by the ancients Strabo compares the 
\nnes of the Burnt Land with the \nncyaids of Catania 
fertilized bj’’ the ashes of Mount Etna , and he tells 
us that some ingenious persons explained the fire- 
born Dion37sus as a mjdh of the grapes fostered b\ 
volcanic agency 

§ 5 The Emlhquahc God 

But the inhabitants of these regions w ere reminded 
of the slumbering fires b}^ other and less agiccablc 
tokens than the generous juice of their grapes. For 
not the Burnt Land only but the country to the south, 
including the whole valley of the IMaeander, was 
subject to frequent and violent shocks of earthquake 
The soil was loose, friable, and full of salts, the ground 
hollow, undermined by fire and w^ater In particulai 
the city of Philadelphia was a great centre of dis- 
turbance The shocks there, w'e were told, were 
continuous The houses rocked, the w^alls cracked 
and gaped, the few inliabitants were kept bus}’’ 
repairing the breaches or buttressing and propping 
the edifices which threatened to tumble about then 
ears Most of the citizens, indeed, had the piatdence 
to dwell dispersed on their farms It w’as a marvel, 
says Strabo, that such a city should have any in- 
habitants at aU, and a still greater marvel that it 
should ever have been built However, by a wise 
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dispensation of Providence, the earthquakes which 
shook the foundations of their houses only strengthened 
those of their faith The people of Apameia, whose 
town was repeatedly devastated, paid their devotions 
with great fervour to Poseidon, the earthquake god 
Again, the island of Santorin, in the Greek Archipelago, 
has been for thousands of 5'’ears a great theatre oi 
volcanic activity On one occasion the waters or tne 
bay boiled and flamed lor four days, and an island 
composed of red-hot matter rose gradually, as n 
hoisted by machmery, above the waves. It happened 
that the sovereignty of the seas was ^en with the 
Rhodians, those merchant-pnnces whose prudent 
policy, strict but benevolent oligarchy, and beautiiul 
islanicity, nch with accumulated treasures of native 
art, rendered them in a sense the Venetians of the 
ancient world. So when the ebulhtion and heat of 
the eruption had subsided, their sea-captams landed 
in the new island, and founded a sanctuarj’ of Po^on 
the Estabhsher or Securer, a complimentary epithet 
often bestowed on him as a hmt not to shalce the earth 
more than he could conv^iently ^flp - 

places people sacnficed to Poseidon the E ' 

m the hope that he would be as good as his name 
and not bring down their houses on their i 

Another instance of a Greek attempt to quiet ^ 
perturbed spirit underground is instru , , 

similar efforts are still made by ^^'^Scs m simila 

circumstances. Once when a i^^t 

King Agesipohs had taken the tie^d, it chanced 

the ground under their feet 
quake It was evenmg, and the king 

band, which always played the Spartan redcoats into 
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action, accompanied the deep voices of the men with 
its shnil music. At all events, the intention of this 
service of praise, addressed to the earth-shakmg god, 
can only have been to prevail on him to stop I 
have spoken of the Spartan redcoats because the 
uniform of Spartan soldiers was red As they fought 
in an extended, not a deep, formation, a Spartan Ime 
of battle must alwa5^s have been, what the British 
used to be, a thin red Ime It was m this order and 


no doubt with the music plajnng and the sun flashing 
on their arms, that the}? advanced to meet the Persians 
at Thermop3dae Like Cromwell’s Ironsides, these 
men could fight as well as sing psalms 

If the Spartans imagined that they could stop an 
earthquake by a soldiers’ chorus, their theor}? and 
practice resembled those of many other barbarians 
Thus the people of Timor, m the East Indies, thmk 
that the earth rests on the shoulder of a mighty giant, 
and that when he is wear}? of bearmg it on one shoulder 
he shifts it to the other, and so causes the ground to 
quake At such times, accordingly, they all shout 
at the top of their voices to let him Icnow that there 
are still people on the earth, for othenvise the}? 
fear lest, impatient of his burden, he might tip it 
mto the sea The Mamchaeans held a precisely 
similar theory of earthquakes, except that accordmg 
to them the weary giant transferred his burden from 
one shoulder to the other at the end of every thirty 
years, a i?iew which, at aU events, pomts to the observa- 
Lon of a cycle in the recurrence of earthquake shocks 
But we are not told that these heretics reduced an 
absurd theory to an absurd practice by raismg a 
shout in order to remind the earth-shaker of the 
mconvemence he was putting them to However, 
^ 11 r theory and the practice are to be found in 
full force in various parts of the East Indies When 
the Bahnese and the Sundanese feel an earthquake 
they cry out, " Still alive,” or " We still liv^” to 
acquaint the earth-shakmg god or giant with their 
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existence The natives of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, imagine that 
earthquakes are caused by Grandmother Earth in 
order to ascertam whether her descendants are still 
to the fore So they make loud noises for the purpose 
of satisfying her grandmotherly sohcitude The 
Tami of German New Guinea ascribe earthquakes to a 
certain old Panku who sits under a great rock , when 
he stirs, the earth quakes If the shock lasts a long 
time they beat on the ground with palm-branches, 
saying, “ You down there i easy a little i We men 
are still here ” The Shans of Burma are taught by 
Buddhist monks that under the world there sleeps a 
great fish with his tail in his mouth, but sometimes 
he wakes, bites his tail, and quivermg with pam 
causes the ground to quiver and shake likewise 
That IS the cause of great earthquakes But the cause 
of httle earthquakes is different These are produced 
by little men who live underground and sometimes 
feehng lonely knock on the roof of the world over their 
heads , these knockmgs we perceive as slight shocks 
of earthquakes When Shans feel such a shock, they 
run out of their houses, kneel down, and answer the 
httle men saymg, We are here ' We are here I ” 
Earthquakes are common in the Pampa del Sacra- 
mento of Eastern Peru The Combos, a tribe of 
Indians on the left bank of the great Ucayali River, 
attribute these disturbances to the creator, who usually 
resides m heaven, but comes down from time to time 
to see whether the work of his hands still exists 
The result of hiS descent is an earthquake So when 
one happens, these Indians rush out of their huts with 
extragavant gestures shouting, as if m answer to a 
question, " A moment, a moment, here I am, father, 
here I am I ” Their mtention is, no doubt, to assure 
their heavenly father that the3'’ are still ahve, and that 
he may return to his mansion on high with an easy 
mind They never remember the creator nor pay 
him any heed except at an earthquake In Africa 
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the Atonga tribe of Lake Nyassa used to believe that 
an earthquake was the voice of God calling to inquire 
whether his people were all there So when the rumble 
WcLs heard underground they all shouted in ansrver, 
“ Ye, ye,” and some of them went to the mortars 
used for pounding com and beat on them %vith pestles. 
They thought that if any one of them did not thus 
answer to the divine caU he would die. In Ounwra 
the people think that an earthquake is caused by a 
dead sultan marching past underground , so they stand 
up to do him honour, and some raise their hands to 
the salute Were they to omit these marks of respect 
to the deceased, they would run the risk of bemg 
swallowed up ahve The Baganda of Central Afnca 
used to attribute earthquakes to a certain god named 
Musisi, who lived underground and set the earth m 
a tremor when he moved about At such times 
persons who had fetishes to hand patted them and 
begged the god to be stiU , women who were with child 
patted their belhes to keep the god from taking either 
their own life or that of their unborn babes , others 
raised a shrill cry to induce him to remain quiet. 

When the Bataks of Sumatra feel an e^hquake 
they shout " The handle > The handle I ” The 
meanmg of the cry is variously explamed. Some say 
that it contains a dehcate allusion to the sword which 
is thrust up to the hilt mto the body of the demon or 
serpent who shakes the earth. Thus explamed the 
words are a jeer or taunt levelled at that mischievous 
bemg Others say that when Batara-guru, the 
creator, was about to fashion the earth he began by 
bmldmg a raft, which he commanded a certam Naga- 
padoha to support While he was hard at work his 
chisel broke, and at the same moment Naga-padoha 
budged under his burden Therefore Batara-guru 
said, “ Hold hard a moment * The handle of the chisel 
is broken off.” And that is why the Bataks call out 
“The handle of the chisel" durmg an earthquake. 
They beheve that the deluded Naga-padoha will take 
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the words for the voice of the creator, and that he will 
hold hard accordingly 

When the earth quakes in some parts of Celebes, 
it IS said that all the mhabitants of a village will rush 
out of their houses and grub up grass by handfuls in 
order to attract the attention of the earth-spint, who, 
feehng his hair thus torn out by the roots, will be pain- 
fully conscious that there are still people above 
ground So in Samoa, during shocks of earthquake, 
the natives sometimes ran and threw themselves on 


the ground, gnawed the earth, and shouted frantically 
to the earthquake god Mafuie to desist lest he should 
shake the earth to pieces. They consoled themselves 
with the thought that Mafuie has only one arm, 
saymg, " If he had two, what a shake he would give i ” 
The Bagobos of the Phihppine Islands beheve that the 
earth rests on a great post, which a large serpent is 
trying to remove. When the serpent shakes the post , 
the earth quakes At such times the Bagobos beat 
their dogs to make them howl, for the howhng of the 
ammals frightens the serpent, and he stops shaking 
the post Hence so long as an earthquake lasts the 
howls of dogs may be heard to proceed from every 
house in a Bagobo village The Tongans think that 
the earth is supported on the prostrate form of the 
god M6001. When he is tired of lying m one posture, 
he tnes to turn himself about, and that causes an 
earthquake Then the people shout and beat the 
ground with sticte to make him lie still During an 
earthquake the Burmese make a great uproar, bcatmg 
the walls of their houses and shouting, to frighten away 
the evil genius who is shalong the earth On a like 
occasion and for a like purpose some natives of the 
Gazelle Penmsula in New Britain beat drums and blow 
on shells The Dorasques, an Indian tribe of Panama, 
beheved that the volcano of Chiriqui was inhabited 
by a powerful spirit, who, in his anger, caused an 
earthquake At such times the Indians shot volleys 
of arrows 111 the direction of the volcano to temf}’ 
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him and make him desist Some of the Periix'ian 
Indians regarded an earthquake as a sign that the 
gods were thirsty, so they poured water on the ground 
In Ashantee several persons used to be put to death 
after an earthquake , the5’- were slain as a sacnfice 
to Sasabonsun, the earthquake god, in the hope of 
satiating his cruelt}’’ for a time. Houses which had 
been thrown dovm or damaged by an earthquake were 
sprmkled with human blood before they were rebuilt 
■^dien part of the wall of the king’s house at Coomassie 
was loiocked doivn by an earthquake, fift}’’ 5 0ung 
girls were slaughtered, and the mud to be used in tlie 
repairs was kneaded with their blood. 

An Enghsh resident in Fiji attributed a sudden 
access of piety in Kantarni, one of the islands, to a 
tremendous earthquake which destroj^-ed many of the 
natives The Fijians think that their islands rest on 
a god, who causes earthquakes by tummg over in his 
sleep So they sacnfice to him &ings of great value 
in order that he may turn as gentty as possible In 
Nias a violent earthquake has a salutar}’^ effect on the 
morals of the natives They suppose that it is brought 
about by a certam Batoo Bedano, who intends to 
destroy the earth because of the iniquity of mankmd 
So they assemble and fashion a great image out of the 
trunk of a tree They make offerings, they confess 
their sms, they correct the fraudulent weights and 
measures, they vow to do better in the future, they 
implore mercy, and if the earth has gaped, they throw 
a httle gold into the fissure But when tlie danger is 
over, all their fine vows and promises are soon 
forgotten 

We may surmise that in those Greek lands vhich 
have suffered severely from earthquakes, such as 
Achaia and the western coasts of Asia Mmor, Poseidon 
was worshipped not less as an earthquake-god than as 
a sea-god It is to be remembered that an earth- 
quake IS often accompamed by a tremendous wave 
which comes roDing in like a mountam from the sea. 
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' s^\ampmg tlie country far and wide, indeed on fhe 
; coasts of Chili and Peru, which have often been 
I devastated by both, the wave is said to be even more 
dreaded than the earthquake The Greeks often 
expenenced this combination of catastrophes, this 
I conspiracy, as it were, of earth and sea agamst the 
life and works of man It was thus that Hehce, on 
the coast of Achaia, penshed with all its inhabitants 
on a unnter night, ovenvhelmed by the billows, and 
, its destruction was set down to the wrath of Poseidon 
Nothmg could be more natural than that to people 
* famihar with the twofold calamity the dreadful god 
j of the eartliquake and of the sea should appear 

1 to be one and the same The historian Diodorus 

Siculus observes that Peloponnese was deemed to 
j have been in ancient days the abode of Poseidon, 
that the whole country was m a manner sacred to 
him, and that every city in it worshipped him above 
all the gods The devotion to Poseidon he explains 
partly by the earthquakes and floods by which the 
land has been visited, partly by the remarkable 
chasms and subterranean rivers which are a con- 
spicuous feature of its limestone mountains 

§ 6 The Worship of MepUUc Vapours 

But eruptions and earthquakes, though the most 
tremendous, are not the only phenomena of volcanic 
regions which have affected the religion of the inhabi- 
tants Poisonous mephitic vapours and hot springs, 
which abound especially in volcanic regions, have 
also had their devotees, and both are, or were formerly , 
to be found in those western districts of Asia Mm(^ 
with which we are here concerned To begin "''qth 
vapours, we may take as an illustration of their deadly 
effect the Guevo Upas, or Valley of Poison, near 
Batur in Java It is the crater of an extinct volcano, 
about half a mile in circumference, and from thirty 
to thirty-five feet deep Neitlier man nor beast can 
descend to the bottom and five The ground is 
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carcases of tigers, deer, birds, and 
by the abundant 

t Wn f carbonic acid gas which exhale from 
Thp wiini let down into it die in a few minutes. 

The whole range of hills is volcanic Two neighbour- 

cratpr^nf^? constantly emit smoke. In another 

sSnmnc volcano Talaga Bodas, the 

suipnurous exhalations hnw nr/^Trofi 4.. 



creTuZT --^^^uess insects ; and the soft parts of these 
ar^wplf nr J muscles, hair, and skm, 

Zltloyed ‘ 

vanours^^^^ff^^ acquainted with such noxious 
vSts 5rnm and they regarded the 

totheinf^^^rf^^^ discharged as entrances 

of Pluto^ Greeks caUed them places 

In Italv £ ? <^baron {Charoma). 

who personified as a goddes^ 

vanouroartsTfTi,^^ Mefitis and was worshipped m 
in the famous peninsula. She had a temple 

Se HirC wW "I Amsanctus in the land of 

the breath 'of supposed to be 

SLactr fW ^ f ° bimself, were of so deadly a 

The plSifa Ln nY^'; ^be spot died, 

among limestcmo hTUs^^i^ wooded with chestnut trees, 

s ;;tiri!F ?? ““y 

niorethan a fewta 

in the gromS thmith 

sulphuretted hvd£pn ^^ '"^ich warm blasts of 
moifor iSs noie constantly issuing with 

These blasts are no dS w!ia°t Se 

the breath of Pluto TJip Sini ^^cients deemed 

andtheholesMr/^,«& oLheoaSS^llh^S 
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15 a smaller pond called the Coccaio, or Cauldron, 
because it appears to be perpetually boiling Thick 
masses of mephitic vapour, visible a hundred yards 
off, float in rapid undulations on its surface The 
exhalations given off by these waters are sometimes 
fatal, especially when they are borne on a high wind 
But as the carbonic acid gas does not naturally rise 
more than two of three feet from the ground, it is 
possible in calm weather to ivalk round the pools, 
though to stoop IS difficult and to fall would be danger- 
ous. The ancient temple of Mefitis has been replaced 
b}?’ a shnne of the martyred Santa Fehcita 

Similar discharges of poisonous vapours took place 
at various pomts in the volcanic district of Cana, 
and were the object of superstitious veneration in 
antiquity. Thus at the collage of Thymbria there 
was a sacred cave which gave out deadly emanations, 
and the place was deemed a sanctuary of Charon A 
similar cave might be seen at the village of Acharaca 
near Nysa, in the valley of the Maeander Here, 
below the cave, there was a fine grove with a temple 
dedicated to Pluto and Persephone The place was 
sacred to Pluto, yet sick people resorted to it for the 
restoration of their health They lived in the neigh- 
bounng village, and the priests prescribed for thern 
accordmg to the revelations which they received 
from the two deities in dreams Often the priests 
would take the patients to the cave and leave them 
there for days without food Sometimes the sufferers 
themselves were favoured with revelations in dreams, 
but they always acted under the spiritual direction 
of the priests To all but the sick the place was un- 
approachable and fatal Once a year a festival was 
held in the village, and then afflicted folk can^ in 
crowds to be rid of their ailments About the hour 
of noon on that day a number of athletic young men, 
their naked bodies greased with oil, used to carry a 
bull up to the cave and there let it go But the 
beast had not taken a few steps into the cavern before 
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granate-trees overhang the httle lake and add to its 
charm Yet the enchanted spot has its dangers 
Bubbles of carbonic acid gas rise incessantly from 
the bottom and mount like flickering particles of 
silver to the surface Birds and beasts which come 
to drink of the water are sometimes found dead on 
the bank, stifled by the noxious vapour, and the 
villagers tell of bathers who have been overpowered 
by it and drowned, or dragged down, as they say, to 
death by the water-spirit 

The streams of hot water, no longer regulated by the 
care of a rehgious population, have for centuries been 
allowed to overflow their channels and to spread 
unchecked over the tableland By the deposit which 
they leave behmd they have raised the surface of the 
ground many feet, their white ridges conceahng the 
rums and impeding the footstep, except where the old 
channels, filled up solidly to the brim, now form 
hard level footpaths, from which the traveller may 
survey the strange scene without quitting the saddle 
In antiquity the husbandmen used purposely to lead 
the water in riUs round their lands, and thus in a few 
years their fields and vineyards ivere enclosed with 
walls of sohd stone The water was also pecuharly 
adapted for the dyemg of woollen stufls Tinged with 
dyes extracted from certain roots, it imparted to 
cloths dipped m it the finest shades of purple and 
scarlet 

We cannot doubt that Hierapohs owed its reputa- 
tion as a holy city m great part to its hot springs and 
mephitic vapours The curative virtue of mineral 
and thermal sprmgs was well known to the ancients, 
and it would be interesting, if it were possible, to trace 
the causes which have gradually ehmmated the 
superstitious element from the use of such waters, 
and so converted many old seats of volcanic rehgion 
into the medicinal baths of modem times It was an 
article of Greek faith that all hot springs were sacred 
to Hercules " Who ever heard of cold baths that 
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were sacred to Hercules ? ” asks Injustice in Aristo- 
plianes , and Justice admits that the brawuiy hero’s 
patronage of hot baths was the excuse alleged by 
young men for sprawhng all day in the steaming water 
when they ought to have been sweating in the 
g5unnasium Hot springs were said to have been 
first produced for the refreshment of Hercules after 
his labours, some ascribed the kindly thought and 
deed to Athena, others to Hephaestus, and others to 
the nymphs The warm water of these sources appears 
to have been used especially to heal diseases of the slan , 
for a Greek proverb, “ the itch of Hercules,” was 
apphed to persons in need of hot baths for the scab 
On the strength of his connexion with medicinal 
springs Hercules set up as a patron of the healmg art 
In heaven, if we can trust Lucian, he even refused to 
give place to Aesculapius himself, and the difference 
between the two deities led to a very unseemly brawl 
" Do you mean to say,” demanded Hercules of his 
father Zeus, in a burst of indignation, "that this 
apothecary is to sit down to table before me^ ” To 
this the apothecary rephed with much acrimony, 
recalhng certam painful episodes in the private life 
of the burly hero Finally the dispute was settled by 
Zeus, who decided in favour of Aesculapius on the 
ground that he died before Hercules, and was there- 
fore entitled to rank as senior god 
Among the hot springs sacred to Hercules the most 
famous were those which rose m the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, and gave to the defile its name of the Hot 
Gates The warm baths, called by the natives " the 
Pots,” were enlarged and improved for the use of 
invalids by the wealthy sophist Herodes Atticus m the 
second century of our era An altar of Hercules 
stood beside them Accordmg to one story, the hot 
sprmgs were here produced for his refreshment by 
the goddess Athena They exist to tins day apparently 
unchanged, although the recession of the sea has 
converted what used to be a narrow pass into a wide, 
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swampy flat, through which the broad but shallow’, 
turbid stream of the Sperchius creeps sluggishly 
seaward On the other side the rugged mountains 
descend m crags and precipices to the pass, their grey 
rocky sides tufted witli low’' wood or bushes wherever 
vegetation can find a foothold, and their summits 
fringed along the sky-hne with pines They remind 
a Scotchman of the “crags, knolls, and mounds 
conms^ly hurled in which Ben Venue comes down 
to the Sdver Strand of Loch Katnne The principal 
spring bursts from the rocks ]ust at the foot of the 
steepest and loftiest part of the range After forming 
a small pool it flow’s m a rapid stream eastw’ard, 

mountains The water is so 
hot that It IS ^ost painful to hold the hands m it, 
at least near the source, and steam rises thickly from 
its surface along the course of the brook Indeed 
of white steam and the strong sulphurous 
^ traveUer with his approach to the 
Th^ waf in sight of the sprmgs 

appearance of being of a 

takp<? frnm^ This appearance it 
takes from the thick, shmy deposits of blue-green 

sulphur-reekmg brook 
of the mm nf? 5 few hundred yards at "the foot 

inatorfof iSf’-, ^ses much more tranquiUy 

of this hath?rl The sides 

the banks ""o^^ed vnfh sulphur as 

feet deen is tf hence its water, about two 

sernnd la J^st beyond it there is a 

and smooth st^ps^ hath, which, from its square shape 
These two baths’ P^-^f artificial 

by ancient mentioned 

aL a fet xvn^tn!q ^^^1 used by bathers, ‘ 

conducted an arttflctal channeUo 
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half a mile off at the eastern end of the pass The 
rest crosses the flat to find its way to the sea In its 
passage it has coated the s\\ ampy ground with a white 
crust, which sounds hollow under the tread 

We may conjecture that these remarkable springs 
furnished the principal reason for associating Hercules 
with this district, and for laying the scene of his fiery 
death on the top of the neighbouring Mount Oeta 
The district is volcanic, and has often been shaken by 
earthquakes Across the strait the island of Euboea 
has suffered from the same cause and at the same time , 
and on its southern shore sulphurous springs, like 
those of Tliermopylae, but much hotter and more 
powerful, were in like manner dedicated to Hercules 
The strong medicinal qualities of the waters, which 
are especially adapted for the cure of skin diseases 
and gout, have attracted patients in ancient and 
modem times Sulla took the waters here for his 
gout , and m the days of Plutarch the neighbouring 
town of Aedepsus, situated in a green valley about 
two miles from the springs, was one of the most 
fashionable resorts of Greece Elegant and com- 
modious buildings, an agreeable country, and abun- 
dance of fish and game united with the health-giving 
properties of the baths to draw crowds of idlers to the 
place, especially m the prime of the glorious Greek 
spring, the height of the season at Aedepsus Wliile 
some watched the dancers dancing or listened to the 
strains of the harp, others passed the time in discourse, 
lounging m the shade of cloisters or pacmg the shore 
of the beautiful strait with its prospect of mountains 
beyond mountains immortalized m story acrc^s the 
water Of aU this Greek elegance and luxury hardly 
a vestige remams Yet the heahng springs flow now 
as freely as of old In the course of time the white 
and yellow calcareous deposit which the water leaves 
behind it has formed a hillock at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and the stream now falls m a streammg cascade 
from the face of the rock into the sea Once, alter 
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an earthquake, the springs ceased to flow for three 
days, and at the same time the hot spnngs of Thermo- 
P 3 dae dried up The incident piovcs the relation of 
these Baths of Hercules on both sides of tlie strait 
to each other and to volcanic agenc 3 ’ On another 
occasion a cold spring suddenl 3 burst out beside the 
not springs of Aedepsus, and as its v atcr w as supposed 
to be peculiarly beneficial to health, patients liaslcncd 
from far and near to drink of it. But the generals 
of King Antigonus, anxious to raise a revenue, im- 

spring, 

as if in ^sgust at being turned to so base a use, dis- 
suddenty as it had come 

nnf Hercules with hot springs was 

tendS If influence ex- 

^ 7’ to Dacia Vflu' 

thLmaTtS^^'^? have been chosen as the patron of 

while nerTini^r^f^^ it IS WOltll 

in a luanne? that sucli springs Combine 

Drmcmle^nf seemingly discordant 

L^tlSt the fertility and destruction, 

?onneS h m in the flames seems to 

apDa?ent^r^fl^!?^% element Further, the 
as absolute ac: 3; principles is b}?- no means 

suppose fofheL r^ tempted to 

suppSof ammal a '^^'^essary as moisture to tlie 
firef have th3!?le\S ^^/^table hfe Even volcanic 
lend a more e-euermi aspect, since their products 

the connexmn LAfTTrA ' ^ o seen, perceived 

and prom?eTmn^r„ “<1 ™l=anic soil, 

vmelEy^uTasl 

in one of his many aspects^fS 

in order to procure I 5 to hot sprmgs 

]mnee of the waters tv,^^ t^® ®^^^t or the 

me waters This, for example, they do 
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at the famous hot springs in the land of Moab which 
flow through a wild gorge into the Dead Sea In 
antiquity the springs went by the Greek name of 
Calhrrhoe, the Fair-flowing It was to them that 
the dying Herod, weighed down by a complication of 
disorders which the pious Jews traced to God’s 
vengeance, repaired in the vam hope of arresting or 
mitigating the fatal progress of disease The heahng 
waters brought no alle^aation of his sufferings, and he 
retired to Jericho to die The hot springs burst in 
various places from the sides of a deep romantic 
ravine to form a large and rapid stream of lukewarm 
water, which rushes down the depths of the lynn, 
dashing and foaming over boulders, under the dense 
shade of tamarisk-trees and cane-brakes, the rocks 
on either bank draped with an emerald fringe of 
maidenhair fern One of the springs falls from a' high 
rocky shelf over the face of a chfl which is tinted bright 
yellow by the sulphurous water. The lofty crags which 
shut in the narrow chasm are bold and imposmg m 
outline and varied in colour, for they range from red 
sandstone through white and yellow limestone to 
black basalt . The waters issue from the line where the 
sandstone and hmestone meet Their temperature 
IS high, and from great clefts in the mountain-sides 
you may see clouds of steam rising and hear the 
rumbhng of the runmng waters The bottom of the 
glen is clothed and half choked with rank vegetation , 
for, situated fai below the level of the sea, the hot 
ravine is almost African m climate and flora Here 
grow dense thickets of canes \vith then feather}? tufts 
that shake and nod in every passing breath of wind * 
here the oleander flounshes with its dark-green glossy 
fohage and its beautiful pink blossoms here tall 
date-palms rear their stately heads wherever the hot 
springs flow Gorgeous fioweis, too, carpet the ground. 
Splendid orobanches, some pmiush purple, some 
bright yellow, grow in large tufts, each flouer-stalk 
more than three feet high, and covered vath blossoms 
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from the ground upwards An exquisite rose- 
coloured geranium abounds among the stones, and 
where the soil is a little richer than usual it is a mass of 
the night-scented stock, while the crannies of the locks 
are gay with scarlet ranunculus and masses of sorrel 
and cyclamen Over all this luxuriant vegetation 
flit great butterflies of brilliant hues Lookmg 
down the far-stretchmg gorge to its mouth you see in 
the distance the purple hills of Judah framed between 
walls of black basaltic columns on the one side and of 
bright red sandstone on the other 
Every year m the months of April and May the 
Arabs resort m crowds to the glen to benefit b}^ the 
waters They take up their quarters m huts made of 
the reeds which the}'' cut m the thickets They bathe 
in the steaming water, or allow it to splash on their 
bodies as it gushes m a powerful jet from a crevice 
in the rocks But before they indulge in these ablu- 
tions, the visitors, both Moslem and Christian, pro- 
pitiate the spirit or genius of the place by sacrificing 
a sheep or goat at the spring and allowing its red 
blood to tinge the water Then they bathe in what 
they call the Baths of Solomon Legend runs that 
Solomon the Wise made his bathmg-place here, and 
in order to keep the water always warm he commanded 
the Jinn never to let the fire die down The iinn 
obey his orders to this day, but sometimes they 
slacken their efforts, and then the water runs low and 
c bathers perceive that, they say, 

U Solomon, bring green wood, dry wood,” and no 
sooner have they said so than the water begins to 
gurgle and steam as before Sick people tell the saint 
or sheikh, who lives invisible in the sprmgs, all about 

point out to him the precise 
spot that IS the seat of the malady, it may be the back, 
or the head, or the legs , and if the heat of the water 

“ Thy bath is cold, O sheildi, 
thv bath is cold I whereupon the obhging sheikh 
vcs up he fire, and out comes the water boiling 
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But if ui spite of their remonstrances the temperature 
of the spring continues low, the}^ say that the sheildi 
has gone on pilgrimage, and they shout to him to 
hasten his return Barren Moslem women also visit 
these hot springs to obtam children, and they do the 
same at the similar baths near Kerak At the latter 
place a childless woman has been known to address 
the spirit of the waters saying, " 0 sheikh Solomon, 
I am not j^'et an old woman, give me children” 
The respect thus paid b}^ Arab men and women to the 
sheikh Solomon at his hot sprmgs may help us to 
understand the worship which at similar spots Greek 
men and women used to render to the hero Hercules 
As the ideal of manly strength he may have been 
deemed the father of many of his worshippers, and 
Greek wives may have gone on pilgrimage to his 
steammg waters in order to obtain the wish of their 
hearts 

§ 8 The Worship of Volcanoes in oilier Lands 

How far these considerations may serve to explain 
the custom of burning Hercules, or gods identified 
With him, m effigy or in the person of a human being, 
IS a question which deserves to be considered It 
might be more easily answered if we were better 
acquainted with analogous customs m other parts 
of the world, but our information with regard to the 
worship of volcanic phenomena in general appears 
to be very scanty However, a few facts may be 
noted 

The largest active crater m the world is Kirauea m 
Hawan It is a huge cauldron, several miles in 
circumference and hundreds of feet deep, the bottom 
of which IS filled with boihng lava in a state of terrific 
ebullition , from the red surge rise many black cones 
Or msulated craters belching columns of grey smoke 
or pyramids of brilhant flame from their roaring 
mouths, while torrents of blazing lava roll down their 
sides to flow into the molten, tossing sea of fire below 
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The scene is especially impressive by night, uhen 
flames of sulphurous blue or metallic red sweep across 
the heaving billorvs of the infernal lake, casting a 
broad glare on the jagged sides of the insulated craters, 
which shoot up eddying streams of fire with a con- 
tmuous roar, varied at frequent intervals by loud 
detonations, as spherical masses of fusmg lava or 
bright Ignited stones are hurled into the air. It is 
no wonder that so appalling a spectacle should have 
impressed the imagination of the natives and filled 
it wuth ideas of the dreadful bemgs who inhabit the 
fiery abyss They considered the great crater, we 
are told, as the primaeval abode of their volcanic 
deities the black cones that nse like islands from 
the burmng lake appeared to them the houses w'here 
the gods often amused themselves by playing at 
draughts the roarmg of the furnaces and the crack- 
ling of the flames were the music of their dance , and 
the red flaming surge was the surf wherem they played, 
sportively swimmmg on the rolhng w^ave 

For these fearful divmities they had appropriate 
names; one was the King of Steam or Vapour, 
another the Ram of Night, another the Husband of 
Thunder, another the Child of War wuth a Spear of 
Fire, another the Fiery-eyed Canoe-breaker, another 
the Red-hot Mountam holding or lifting Clouds, and 
so^ on But above them all was the great goddess 
Pel6 All were dreaded they never journeyed on 
errands of mercy but only to receive offerings or to 
execute vengeance, and their arrival in any place 
was announced by the convulsive trembhng of the 
earth, by the lund hght of volcanic eruption, by the 
flash of hghtmng, and the clap of thunder. The 
whole island w^as bound to pay them tribute or support 
their temples and devotees , and w^henever the chiefs 
or people failed to send the proper offerings, or m- 
curred their displeasure by msultmg them or their 
priests or breakmg the taboos which should be ob- 
served round about the craters, they filled the huge 
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cauldron on the top of Kiiauea with molten lava, and 
spouted the her} liquid on the surrounding count^5^ or 
they would march to some of their other houses, which 
mortals call craters, m the neighbourhood of the 
sinners, and rushing forth in a river or column of 
fire overwhelm the guilt}'' If fishermen did not 
bnng them enough fish from the sea, they w'ould go 
down, kill all the fish, fill the shoals with lava, and 
so destroy the fishing-grounds Plence, when the 
volcano was in active eruption or threatened to break 
out, the people used to cast vast numbers of hogs, 
alive or dead, into the craters or into the rolling 
torrent of lava in older to appease the gods and arrest 
the progress of the fiery stream. To pluck certain 
sacred berries, w'hich grow on the mountain, to dig 
sand on its slopes, or to throw stones into the crater 
were acts particularly offensive to the deities, who 
would instantly rise in volumes of smoke, crush the 
offender under a shower of stones, or so involve him 
in thick darlmess and ram that he could never find 
his way home However, it was lawful to pluck and 
eat of the sacred berries, if only a portion of them were 
first offered to the goddess Pel6 The offerer would 
take a branch laden with clusters of the beautiful red 
and yellow berries, and standing on the edge of the 
abyss and looking towards the place where the smoke 
rose m densest volumes, he would say, ‘ P^le, here 
are your berries I offer some to you, some I also eat 
With that he would throw some of the berries into 
' the crater and eat the rest A kind of brittle volcanic 
glass, of a dark ohve colour and semi-transparent, is 
found on the mountain in the shape of filaments as 
fine as human hair , the natives call it the hair of the 
goddess P^M Worshippers used to cast lodes of 
their own hair into the crater of Kirauea as an onenng’ 
to the dreadful goddess who dwelt in it She had also 
a temple at the bottom of a valley, where stood a 
number of rude stone idols wrapt in white and yellow 
cloth. Once a year the priests and devotees of Pele 
G 
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assembled there to perform certain rites and to feast 
on hogs, dogs, and fruit, which the pious inhabitants of 
Hamakua brought to the holy place in great abundance 
This annual festival was intended to propitiate the 
volcanic goddess and thereb}?^ to secure the countr}^ 
from earthquakes and floods of molten lava The 
goddess of the volcano was supposed to inspire people, 
though to the carnal eye the inspiration resembled 
intoxication One of these inspired priestesses 
solemnly afiirmed to an English missionary that she 
was the goddess Pele herself and as such immortal 
Assuming a haughty air, she said, “I am Pele, I 
shall never die , and those who follow me, when they 
die, if part of their bones be taken to Kirauea {the 
name of the volcano), wall live with me m the bright 
fires there ” For “ the worshippers of Peld threw a 
part of bones of their dead into the volcano, under the 
impression that the spints of the deceased w ould then 
be admitted to the society of the volcanic deities, 
and that their influence would preserve the survivors 
from the ravages of volcanic fire ” 

This last behef ma}^ help to explain a custom, 
which some peoples have observed, of throwing 
human victims into volcanoes The intention of such 
a practice need not be sunply to appease the dreadful 
volcanic spirits by mmistering to their fiendish lust 
of cruelty , there may also be a notion that the souls 
of the men or women who have been burnt to death in 
the crater will ]om the host of demons m the fier}'^ 
furnace, mitigate their fury, and mduce them to spare 
the works and the hfe of man But, however we may 
explain the custom, it has been usual in various parts 
of the world to throw human beings as well as less 
precious offermgs into the craters of active volcanoes 
Thus the Indians of Nicaragua used to sacrifice men, 
women, ^d children to the active volcano Massaj^a, 
flinging them into the craters we are told that the 
victims went willmgly to their fate In the island of 
biao, to the north of Celebes, a child was formerly 
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‘sacrificed every 3-ear in order to keep the volcano 
Goov oong Awoo quiet The pooi v retell v as tortured 
to death at a festival vliich lasted nine da3''s In 
later times the place of the child has been taken by a 
wooden puppet, winch is hacked to pieces in the same 
w‘a3' The Galelareese of Halmaliera sa}' that the 
Sultan of Tcrnate used annualhr to require some human 
victims, who were cast into the crater of the volcano 
to save the island from its ravages In Java the 
volcano Bromo or Bromok is annuall}^ w‘oi shipped 
b}’- people who throw' offerings of coco-nuts, plantains, 
mangoes, rice, chickens, cakes, cloth, money, and so 
forth into tlie crater To the Tenggereese, an 
aboriginal heathen tribe inhabiting the mountains of 
W'hich Bromo is the central crater, the festival of 
making offerings to the a olcano is the greatest of the 
year It is held at full moon in the tw'elfth month, the 
da}' being fixed by the high priest Each household 
prepares its offerings the night before Ver}' early 
in the morning the people set out by moonhght for 
Mount Bromo, men, w'omen, and children all arrayed 
in their best Before they reach the mountain they 
must cross a wide sand}' plain, where the spirits of the 
dead are supposed to dw'ell until by means of the 
Festival of the Dead they obtain admittance to the 
volcano It is a remarkable sight to see thousands 
of people streaming across the level sands from three 
different directions They have to descend into 
it from the neighbouring heights, and the horses break 
into a gallop when, after the steep descent, they reach 
the level The gay and varied colours of the dresses, 
the fantastic costumes of the priests, the offerings 
borne along, the whole lit up by the warm beams of 
the rising sun, lend to the spectacle a peculiar charm 
All assemble at the foot of the crater, where a market 
IS held for offerings and refreshments The scene is a 
lively one, for hundreds of people must now pay the 
vows which they made during the year The priests 
sit m a long row on mats, and when the high priest 
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appeals the people pr.U', ‘•rnin;:, “IJiomo, vt lhan‘: 
thee foi all thy gifts and heneuts ith v.hich <hon 
c\er blesKst us, and for\\incb v.c or' i enn thank- 
oflciings today J^lc^s ns, out chddn n, and onr 
childicii’b clnldien ” "Ihc pr.ncrs over, the ineh 
priest gi^cs a signal, and the v. hf)!f innltitnde ari'-^s 
and climbs the mountain On i< aching tlie edge o? the 
cratei, the pontiff again blessc^ the otie.ingN of fot'd, 
clothes, and moiic} , i\iiich arc then thicnui into the 
crater Yit feu of them leach the spirit> for whom 
they are intended, for a sv.ann of urchins nov/ 
scrambles down into the crater, and at mote or kss 
risk to life and limb succeeds in appropriating the 
greater part of the offerings Ihc spirits, defiatidtd 
of then dues, must take the uill for the deed Tradi- 
tion says tliat once in a time of dcartli a chief \ov.ed 
to sacrifice one of his children to the volcano, if the 
mountain would bless the people uitli plcnts of food. 
His prater was answered, and he paid bis \ow by 
casting his 3'oungcst son as a thankolicnng into the 
crater. 

On the slope of Mount Smcroc, another active 
volcano in Java, there arc two small idols, which the 
natives worship and pray to wlien they ascend the 
mountain They la}’^ food befoi e tlic images to obtain 
the fa\ our of the god of the volcano In antiquit}' 
people cast into the craters of Etna ^essels of gold 
and silvei and all kinds of Mctims If tlie fire 
sw^allow'ed up the off ei mgs, the omen was good , but 
if It rejected them, some evil was sure to befall the 
offerer 

These examples suggest that a custom of burning 
men or images maj’’ possibty be derived from a 
practice of throwing them into the craters of actn’e 
volcanoes in ordei to appease the dreaded spirits or 
gods who dw’-ell there. But unless w e reckon the fires 
of Mount Argaeus m Cappadocia and of Mount 
Cliimaera m L5'^cia, there is apparentl}' no record of 
any mountam in Western Asia w’hich has been in 
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eruption ivitliin historical times On the whole, then, 
we conclude that the Asiatic custom of burning kings 
or gods was probably m no w’ay connected wuth 
volcanic phenomena Yet it w’as perhaps worth 
while to raise the question of the connexion, even 
though it has received onl}* a negative answer The 
whole subject of the influence which physical environ- 
ment has exeicised on the history of leligion deserves 
to be studied with more attention than it has j-et 
received A 

^ In the foregoing discussion I }iave confined myself, so 
far as concerns Asia, to the volcanic regions of Cappadocia, 
Lydia, and Cana But Syria and Palestine, the home of 
Adonis and Melcarth, " abound in volcanic appearances, and 
very extensive areas have been shaken, at different periods, 
with great destruction of cities and loss of lives Continual 
mention is made in history of the ravages committed by 
eartliquakcs in Sidon, Tyre, Berytus, Laodicea, and Antioch, 
and in the island of Cyprus The country around the Dead 
Sea exhibits in some spots layers of sulphur and bitumen, 
forming a superficial deposit, supposed by Mr Tristram to 
be of volcanic origin " (Sir Ch Lyell, Pt inctples of Geology}^ 

1 592 sq ) It IS said that in the reign of the Emperor Justin 
the city of Antiocli was totally destroyed by a dreadful earth- 
quake, in which three hundred thousand people perished 
[Procopius, T)e Bello Perstco, ii 14) The destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Genesis xix 24—28) has been plausibly 
explained as the effect of an earthquake liberating large 
quantities of petroleum and inflammable gases See H B 
Tristram, The Land of Israel, Fourth Edition (London, 1882), 
PP 350-354, S R Driver, The Book of Genesis^ (London, 
^905), PP 202 sq 



CIIAPTHR IX 

THi: RITL \I OI ADOKI"^ 

Thus far v,e have dealt vith the mytli of Adonis and 
the legend'; vhich associated him vith J3_\hlu'; and 
Paphos A discussion of these legends led us to the 
conclusion that among Semitic peoples in early timc>, 
Adonis, tlie dnine lord of the citv, va*; often person- 
ated by priesth’ kings or other members of the roj’al 
famity, and that these his human representatn es were 
of old put to deatli, vhethcr penodically or occasion- 
ally, m their divine character Further, ^^c found 
that certam traditions and monuments of Asia Minor 
seem to preserve traces of a similar practice As 
time went on, the cruel custom vas apparently 
mitigated in vanous ways , for e\ample, by substitut- 
ing an efhg}' or an animal for the man, or by allowing 
the destmed victim to escape with a merely make- 
believe sacrifice The exndence of all this is dravn 
from a variet}^ of scattered and often ambiguous 
indications it is fragmentar}’-, it is uncertain, and the 
conclusions built upon it me\ntably partake of the 
weakness of the foundation Wliere the records are 
so imperfect, as they happen to be m this branch of 
our subject, the element of hypothesis must enter 
largely into an}’' attempt to piece together and 
interpret the disjointed facts How far the inter- 
pretations here proposed are sound, I leave to future 
inquiries to determme 

From dim regions of the past, where we have had 
to grope our way ^vlth small help from the lamp of 
history, it is a relief to pass to those later periods 
of classical antiqmty on which contemporary Greek 

iS5 
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uTiters have shed the light of their clear intelhgence 
To them we owe almost all that we imow for certam 
about the ntes of Adonis The Semites ^ 

the worship have said little about it at ^ 
little that they said has come dom to us Accord 
inglv, the followmg account of the ritual is derived 
mildly from Greek authors who saw 

describe, and it applies to ages m 

of humane feelmg had softened some of the harsher 

“the"esU^''^rAdon.s, which were held m 

Western Asia and in Greek lands, ^e death ome 

god was annually mourned, \vith a ^^ter wa g, 

chiefly by women , images of him. dossed to re^ 

corpses, were carried out as to bunal 

into The sea or mto sprmgs and 

revival was celebrated on the following ^ ^ 

different places the ceremonies 

the manner and apparently also in the ^^son of t^ir 

celebration At Alexandria images ^ g. jg them 
Adorns were displayed on two ““hes ctoivS? 

were set npe fruits of all kinds, “h®®' gf 

„ flowerets, and ^how^ 

Ind onXSorrow women attaed “ ^ 

streaming hair and bared breasts, -rtTmuitted it to 

?^oro?4?r?;e‘ = ^heV mfei^d tha« ^^k 
place m late summer In th ^ ^ Adonis 

sanctuary of ^starte at Byblus t^ d 

was annually mourned, to ^ beatinf? of 

the flute, with weepmg, to come to 

the breast, but next day he was beheved ^ 

life agam and ascend to heaven ^ behmd 

worshippers The disconsolate believers, iett oen 
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on earth, shaved their heads as the Egyptians did on 
the death of the divine bull Apis , women who could 
not bring themselves to sacrifice their beautiful tresses 
had to give themselves up to strangers on a certam 
day of the festival, and to dedicate to Astarte the 
wages of their shame 

This Phoenician festival appears to have been a 
vernal one, for its date was determined by the dis- 
coloration of the river Adorns, and this has been 
observed by modem travellers to occur in spring At 
that season the red earth washed down from the 
mountams by the ram tmges the water of the river, 
and even the sea, for a great way with a blood-red 
hue, and the crimson stam was beheved to be the blood 
of Adonis, annually wounded to death by the boar on 
Mount Lebanon. Agam, the scarlet anemone is said 
to have sprung from the blood of Adonis, or to have 
been stamed by it, and as the anemone blooms m 
S5uia about Easter, this maj^ be thought to show that 
the festival of Adonis, or at least one of his festivals 
was held in spnng The name of the flower is probably 
derived from Naaman (“ darhng ”), which seems to 
have been an epithet of Adonis The Arabs still call 
the anemone “ wounds of the Naaman ” The red 
rose also was said to owe its hue to the same sad 
occasion, for Aphrodite, hastening to her wounded 
lover, trod on a bush of white roses , the crael thorns 
tore her slender flesh, and her sacred blood dyed the 
white roses for ever red It would be idle, perhaps, 
to lay much weight on evidence draim from the 
calendar of flowers, and in particular to press an 
argument so fragile as the bloom of the rose Yet so 
far as it counts at all, the tale which Imks the damask 
rose with the death of Adonis pomts to a summer 
rather than to a sprmg celebration of liis passion In 
Attica, certamly, the festival fell at the height of 
summer For the fleet which Athens fitted out against 
Syracuse, and by the destruction of which her power 
was permanently cnppled, sailed at midsummer, and 
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by an ominous comcidence the sombre ntes of Adonis 
were bemg celebrated at the verj?^ time As the troops 
marched dowm to the harbour to embark, the streets 
through which thej^' passed were hned with coffins and 
corpse-hke effigies, and the air was rent with the noise 
of women waiffiig for the dead Adonis The circum- 
stance cast a gloom over the saihng of the most 
splendid armament that Athens ever sent to sea 
Many ages aftenvards, when the Emperor Julian 
made his first entry mto Antioch, he found m like 
manner the gay, the luxunous capital of the East 
plunged m mimic grief for the annual death of Adonis . 
and if he had any presentiment of commg evil, the 
voices of lamentation which struck upon his ear must 
have seemed to sound his kneU 
The resemblance of these ceremonies to the Indian 
and European ceremonies which I have described 
elsewhere is obvious In particular, apart from the 
somewhat doubtful date of its celebration, the Alex- 
andrian ceremony is almost identical with the Indian 
In both of them the marriage of two divme bemgs, 
whose affinity with vegetation seems mdicated by the 
fresh plants with which they are surrounded, is 
celebrated m effigy, and the effigies are afterwards 
mourned over and thrown mto the water From the 
similarity of these customs to each other and to the 
sprmg and midsummer customs of modern Europe 
we should naturally expect that they all admit of a 
common explanation Hence, if the explanation 
which I have adopted of the latter is correct, the cere- 
mony of the death and resurrection of Adonis must 
also have been a dramatic representation of the decay 
and revival of plant life The mference thus based 
on the resemblance of the customs is confirmed by the 
followmg features m the legend and ntual of Adonis 
His affinity with vegetation comes out at once m the 
common story of his birth He was said to have been 
bom from a m5nrrh-tree, the bark of which burstmg, 
after a ten months’ gestation, allowed the lovely 
G2 
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infant to come forth According to some, a boar rent 
the bark wth his tusk and so opened a passage for tlic 
babe A famt rationalistic colour was gi\en to the 
legend by sajnng that his mother was a woman 
named Myrrh, who had been turned into a mjTrh-tree 
soon after she had conceived the child The use of 
myrrh as incense at the festival of Adonis ma}' have 
given rise to the fable We have seen that incense 
was burnt at the corresponding Babylonian rites, ]ust 
as it was burnt by the idolatrous Hebrews m honour 
of the Queen of Heaven, wdio w as no other than Astarte 
Agam, the story that Adonis spent half, or according 
to others a third, of the year m the low er w'orld and 
the rest of it in the upper w'orld, is explained most 
simply and naturally by supposmg that ho repre- 
sented vegetation, especially the com, which hes buned 
m the earth half the year and reappears above ground 
the other half Certamly of the annual phenomena 
of nature there is none w'hich suggests so obviously 
the idea of death and resurrection as the disappearance 
and reappearance of vegetation m autumn and spring 
Adonis has been taken for the sun, but there is 
nothmg m the sun's annual course wuthin the temperate 
and tropical zones to suggest that he is dead for half 
or a third of the year and alive for the other half 
or two-thirds He might, indeed, be conceived as 
weakened m wmter, but dead he could not be thought 
to be, his daily reappearance contradicts the sup- 
position Withm the Arctic Circle, where the sun 
annually disappears for a contmuous penod which 
varies from twenty-four hours to six months according 
to the latitude, his yearly death and resurrection 
would certamly be an obvious idea, but no one 
except the unfortunate astronomer BaiUy has mam- 
tamed that the Adonis worship came from the Arctic 
regions On the other hand, the annual death and 
revival of vegetation is a conception which readily 
presents itself to men m every stage of savagery and 
civilization, and the vastness of the scale on which 
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this ever-reciimng decay and regeneration takes 
place, together with man’s intimate dependence on it 
for subsistence, combine to render it the most im- 
pressive annual occurrence m nature, at least within 
the temperate zones It is no wonder that a pheno- 
menon so important, so strikmg, and so universal 
should, by suggestmg similar ideas, have given rise to 
similar rites m many lands We may, therefore, 
accept as probable an explanation of the Adonis 
worship which accords so well with the facts of nature 
and with the analogy of similar ntes m other lands 
Moreover, the explanation is countenanced by a con- 
siderable body of opinion amongst the ancients therm 
selves, who agam and again mterpreted the d5nng and 
revivmg god as the reaped and sproutmg gram 
The character of Tammuz or Adonis as a 
spirit comes out plainly in an account of his festival 
given by an Arabic writer of the ten^ century In 
descnbmg the ntes and sacnfices observed at tne 
different seasons of the year by the heathen Syri^s 
of Harran, he says “ Tammuz ^ 

middle of this month is the festival of el-Dugat, tnai 
IS, of the weepmg women, and this is the T^-uz festivm, 
which is celebrated m honour of the god I a-uz i ne 
women bewail him, because his lord slew him so OTeiiy, 
ground his bones in a mill, and then scattered them to 
the wmd The women (durmg this tival) eat 
nothmg which has been ground in a mp, but limi 
their diet to steeped wheat, sweet vetches, dates, 
raisms, and the like ” Ta-uz, who is no other than 
Tammuz, is here hke Bums’s John Barleycorn 

" They wasted o’er a scorching flame 
The may row of his bones • 

But a miller us’d him worst of all— 

Foy he cyush’d him between two stones 

This concentration, so to say, of the 
Adonis upon the cereal crops is 
stage of culture reached by his worshippers m 
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times The}^ had left the nomadic life of the m andcr- 
mg hunter and herdsman far behind tliem , for ages 
they had been settled on the land, and had depended 
for 'their subsistence mainl}'- on the products of tillage 
The beiries and roots of the wilderness, the gra'^s of 
the pastures, w'hich had been matters of \utal import- 
ance to their ruder forefathers, were now' of little 
moment to them • more and more their thoughts and 
energies were engrossed by the staple of their life, the 
corn, more and more accordingly the propitiation 
of the deities of fertility m general and of the coni- 
spint m particular tended to become the central 
feature of their religion The aim they set before 
themselves in celebratmg the rites w'as thoroughl}’’ 
practical It was no vague poetical sentiment w'hich 
prompted them to had with ]oy the rebirth of ^ egeta- 
tion and to mourn its declme Hunger, felt or feared, 
was the mainspring of the w orship of Adonis 

It has been suggested by Father Lagrange that the 
moummg for Adonis was essentiall}’’ a harv’est rite 
designed to propitiate the corn-god, wLo was then 
either perishmg under the sickles of the reapers, or 
bemg trodden to death under the hoofs of the oxen on 
the threshing-floor. \^flide the men slew’ him, the 
women wept crocodde tears at home to appease his 
natural mdignation by a show' of grief for his death 
The theory fits m W'ell with the dates of the festivals, 
which feU m spring or summer , for spring and summer, 
not autumn, are the seasons of the barley and wheat 
han'ests m the lands w'hich worshipped Adonis 
Further, the hypothesis is confirmed by the practice 
of the Egyptian reapers, who lamented, calling upon 
Isis, when they cut the first com, and it is recom- 
mended by the analogous customs of many huntmg 
tribes, who testify great respect for the animals W'hich 
they kill and eat 

Thus mterpreted the death of Adonis is not the 
natural decay of vegetation in general under the 
summer heat or the wmter cold, it is the violent 
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destruction of the com by man, who cuts it dovm on 
the field, stamps it to pieces on the t!Heshmg-floor 
and grinds it to poivder m the mill That tins was 
mdeed the principal aspect m which Adonis presented 
lumself m later times to the agricultural peoples of the 
Levant, may be admitted, but whether from t e 
beginnmg he had been the com and nothmg ^utthe 
com, may be doubted. At an earher Penod he may 
have been to the herdsmen, above aU, 
herbage vhich sprouts after ram, offering rich pas^e 
to the lean and hungry cattle 
have embodied the spirit of the nuts and , 

the autumn voods yield to the ravage hunter ^d his 
squaw And ]ust as the husbandman mus P P , 
the spirit of the com which he consumes, so the herds 
man must appease the spirit ^ the grass 
wluch his cattle munch, and the hunte fruits 

the spirit of the roots which he digs, and of 
which he gathers from the bough In would 

propitiation of the mjured and an^y P 
naturally compnse elaborate excuses ^ P |i > 
accompanied by loud lamentations a , , 

W'henever, through some ® j „„ ,„pU as 

necessity, he happened to be murd savage 

robbed Only we must bear m mmd that the sa g 

hunter and herdsman of those early ^PJ^on 

not yet attamed to the abstract of vegetation 

m general , and that accordingly, s A don 

existed for them at all, he must hav than 

or lord of each mdmdual "^ce and p , , Thus 
a personification of vegetable hfe as trees 

there would be as many to receive 

and slirubs, and each of them might . p or 

satisfaction for any damage ,, ^ ^vere 

property. And yelr by year, ^hen the 

deciduous, every Adonis would seein to life 

with the red leaves of autumn and to come to 

again with the fresh green x ^ g^rly times 

We have seen reason to think that m eai y 
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Adorns was sometimes personated by a living man 
who died a violent death m the character of the god 
Further, there is evidence which goes to show that 
among the agncultural peoples of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the corn-spirit, by whatever name he 
was known, was often represented, j'-ear by year, by 
human victims slam on the harvest-field If that was 
so, it seems likely that the propitiation of the com- 
spint would tend to fuse to some extent with the 
worship of the dead For the spirits of these victims 
might be thought to return to life m the ears which 
they had fattened with their blood, and to die a 
second death at the reapmg of the com Now the 
ghosts of those who have perished by violence are 
surly and apt to wreak their vengeance on their 
slayers whenever an opportunity offers Hence the 
attempt to appease the souls of the slaughtered 
victims would naturally blend, at least m the popular 
conception, with the attempt to pacify the slam com- 
spirit And as the dead came back m the sproutmg 
com, so they might be thought to return m the sprmg 
flowers, waked from their long sleep by the soft vemM 
airs They had been laid to their rest imder the sod 
What more natural than to imagine that the violets 
and the hyacmths, the roses and the anemones, 
sprang from their dust, were empurpled or mcarna- 
dmed by their blood, and contained some portion of 
their spirit ^ 

“ I sometimes think that iievei blows so ted 
The Rose as whete some bwied Caesai bled , 

That eveiy Hyacinth the Gat den wears 
Dr opt in her Lap from some once lovely Head 

" And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean — 

Ah, lean upon it lightly, for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ^ ” 

In the summer after the battle of Landen, the most 
sangumary battle of the seventeenth century m 
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Europe, the earth, saturated with the blood of twenty- 
thousand slam, broke forth mto imlhons of poppies, 
and the traveller who passed that vast sheet of scarlet 
might well fancy that the earth had mdeed given up 
her dead At Athens the great Commemoration of 
the Dead fell in spnng about the middle of March, 
when the early flowers are m bloom Then the dead 
were believed to nse from their graves and go about 
the streets, vamly endeavoimng to enter the temples 
and the dweUings, which were barred against these 
perturbed spirits with ropes, buckthorn, and pitch 
The name of the festival, accordmg to the most obvious 
and natural mterpretation, means the Festival of 
Flowers, and the title would fit weU with the substance 
of the ceremonies if at that season the poor ghosts 
were mdeed thought to creep from the narrow house 
■with the opening flowers There may therefore be a 
measure of truth m the theory of Renan, who saw m the 
Adonis worship a dreamy voluptuous cult of death, 
conceived not as the Kmg of Terrors, but as an 
msidious enchanter who lures his victims to himself 
and lulls them mto an eternal sleep The infinite 
charm of nature m the Lebanon, he thought, lends 
itself to religious emotions of this sensuous, visionary 
sort, hovermg vaguely between pain and pleasure, 
between slumber and tears It would doubtless be a 
mistake to attribute to Sjnnan peasants the worship 
of a conception so purely abstract as that of death m 
general Yet it may be true that m their simple 
minds the thought of the revivmg spirit of vegetation 
was blent with the very concrete notion of the ghosts 
of the dead, who come to hfe agam m sprmg days -with 
the early flowers, with the tender green of the com and 
the many-tmted blossoms of the trees Thus their 
■views of the death and resurrection''of nature would 
be coloured by their views of the death and resurrec- 
tion of man, by their personal sorrows and hopes and 
fears In like manner we cannot doubt that Renan s 
theory of Adonis was itself deeply tmged by passionate 
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memories, memories of the slumber akm to death which 
sealed his own eyes on the slopes of the Lebanon, 
memories of the sister who sleeps m the land of 
Adonis never agam to wake with the anemones and 
the roses 



CHAPTER X 

THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 

Perhaps the best proof that Adonis was a deity of 
vegetation, and especially of the com, is finished by 
the gardens of Adonis, as they were called 
were baskets or pots liUed with earth, m which wheat, 
barley, lettuces, fennel, and various kinds ot itowers 
were sown and tended for eight days, chiefly or 
exclusively by women Fostered by the sun s 
the plants shot up rapidly, but havmg no root they 
wthered as rapidly away, and at the end of 
were earned out with the images of the dead Adon s, 
and flung with them into the sea or into springs 
These gardens of Adonis are most naturally 
preted as representatives of Adonis or manifes a ion 
of his power , they represented to, tme to his 
nature, m vegetable form, while the images _ , 

with which they were earned out and cast mto the 
water, portrayed him in his later human shap® ^ 
these Adonis ceremonies, if I am nght, vere ^ ^ 

mtended as charms to promote the 
of vegetation , and the pnnciple by T. q- 

supposed to produce this effect was P 

imitative magic For ignor^t people ^ PP j „ 
by mimickmg the effect which they desire P , , 
t4y actually help to produce it, thus ^prm tog 

water they malre ram, by lighting a ^ 
sunshme, W so on Similarly, by ^7 

growth of crops they hope to ®77fri^ harlev in the 
The rapid growth of the wheat ^nd y 

gardens of Adonis was intended to ^ 
shoot up , and the throwing of the gar 
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images into the water was a charm to secure a due 
supply of fertihzmg ram The same, I lake it, was 
the object of throwing the elTigies of Death and the 
Carnival into water in the correspondmg ceremonies 
of modem Europe Certainly the custom of drench- 
ing with ivater a leaf-clad person, who undoubtedly 
personifies vegetation, is still resorted to m Europe for 
the express purpose of producing ram Similarly the 
custom of throwing water on the last com cut at 
harvest, or on the person who brmgs it home (a custom 
observed in Germany and France, and till quite lately 
m England and Scotland), is m some places practised 
with the avowed mtent to procure ram for the next 
year’s crops Thus m Wallachia and amongst the 
Roumanians m Transylvania, when a girl is bringing 
home a crown made of the last ears of corn cut at 
harvest, all who meet her hasten to throw ivater on 
her, and tw’’o farm-servants are placed at the door for 
the purpose, for they believe that if this were not 
done, the crops next year would perish from drought 
So amongst the Saxons of Transylvania, the person 
who wears the wreath made of the last corn cut is 
drenched with water to the skm , for the wetter he is, 
the better will be next year’s harvest, and the more 
gram there will be threshed out Sometimes the 
wearer of the wreath is the reaper who cut the last 
corn In Northern Euboea, when the com-sheaves 
have been piled m a stack, the farmer’s mfe brmgs a 
pitcher of water and offers it to each of the labourers 
that he may wash his hands Every man, after he 
has washed his hands, sprmkies water on the com and 
on the threshmg-floor, expressmg at the same time a 
wish that the com may last long Lastly, the farmer’s 
wife holds the pitcher slantmgly and runs at full speed 
round the stack without spiUmg a drop, while she utters 
a wish that the stack may endure as long as the circle 
she has just described At the sprmg ploughmg m 
Pmssia, when the ploughmen and sowers returned in 
the evenmg from their work m the fields, the farmer’s 
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l^ife and the servants used to splash water over them 
1 lie ploughmen and sowers retorted seizing every 
one, throwing them into the pond, and ducking them 
under the water TJic farmer's wife might claim 
exemption on payment of a forfeit, but every one else 
had to be ducked By observing this custom they 
hoped to ensure a due supply of rain for the seed 
Also after harvest in Prussia, the person who wore a 
WTeatli made of tlie last com cut was drenched with 
water, while a prayer was uttered that '' as the com 
had sprung up and multiplied through the water, so 
it mighty spring up and multiply m the barn and 
granarj’’ ” At Schlanow', m Brandenburg, when the 
sowers return home from the first sowing they are 
drenched with w'ater “ in order that the com may 
grow '' In Anhalt on the same occasion the farmer 
IS still often sprinkled with water by his family , and 
his men and horses, and even the plough, receive the 
same treatment The object of the custom, as people 
at Arensdorf explamed it, is " to wish fertility to the 
* fields for the whole year " So in Hesse, when the 
ffioughmen return with the plough from the field for 
the first time, the women and girls lie m wait for them 
and slyly drench them with water Near Naaburg, 
in Bavana, the man who first comes back from sowmg 
or ploughmg has a vessel of water thrown over him 
by some one m hidmg At Hettmgen m Baden the 
farmer who is about to begm the sowmg of oats is 
sprinkled with water, m order that the oats may not 
shrivel up Before the Tusayan Indians of North 
America go out to plant their fields, the women some- 
times pour water on them , the reason for domg so is 
that as the water is poured on the men, so may water 
^1 on the planted fields " The Indians of Santiago 
Tepehuacan steep the seed of the maize m water 
before they sow it, m order that the god of the waters 
may bestow on the fields the needed moisture 
The opmion that the gardens of Adorns are 
essentially charms to promote the growth of vegetation. 
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especially of the crops, and that they belong to the 
same class of customs as those spnng and midsummer 
folk-customs of modem Europe wluch I have descnbed 
elsewhere, does not rest for its evidence merety on the 
mtrmsic probabihty of the case Fortunately we are 
able to show that gardens of Adorns (if we may use 
the expression m a general sense) are still planted, first, 
by a primitive race at their soivmg season, and, second, 
by European peasants at midsummer Amongst the 
Oraons and Mundas of Bengal, when the time comes 
for plantmg out the nee which has been gromi m 
seed-beds, a party of young people of both sexes go to 
the forest and cut a young Karma-tree, or the branch 
of one Bearmg it m tnumph they return, dancing, 
smgmg, and beatmg dmms, and plant it m the middle 
of the village danemg-ground A sacrifice is offered 
to the tree, and next mommg the youth of both 
sexes, Imked arm-m-arm, dance m a great circle round 
the Karma-tree, which is decked with stnps of coloured 
cloth and sham bracelets and necklets of plaited straw 
As a preparation for the festival, the daughters of 
the headman of the milage cultivate blades of barley 
in a pecuhar way The seed is sown m moist, sandy 
soil, mixed wnth turmeric, and the blades sprout and 
unfold of a pale-yeUow or primrose colour. On the 
day of the festival the girls take up these blades and 
carry them m baskets to the dancing-ground, where, 
prostratmg themselves reverentially, they place some 
of the plants before the Karma-tree Fmally, the 
Karma-tree is taken away and thrown into a stream 
or tank. The meamng of planting these barlej?- blades 
and then presentmg them to the Karma-tree is hardly 
open to question Trees are supposed to exercise 
a qmckenmg mfiuence upon the growth of crops, and 
amongst the verj^ people in question — the Mundas or 
Mundans — “ the grove deities are held responsible 
for the crops ” Therefore, ivlien at the season for 
plantmg out the rice the Mundas bring m a tree and 
treat it with so much respect, their object can only 
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be to foster Iherebj’’ the growth of the rice which is 
about to be planted out , and the custom of causing 
barle}’’ blades to sprout rapidly and then presenting 
them to the tree must be intended to subserve the 
same purpose, perhaps by reminding the tree-spirit 
of his duty towards the crops, and stimulating his 
activity bv this visible example of rapid vegetable 
growdh The throwing of the Karma-tree into the 
water is to be interpreted as a ram-charm. Wliether 
the barley blades are also throw n into the water is not 
said , but if my interpretation of the custom is right, 
probably the}'’ are so A distinction between this 
Bengal custom and the Greek rites of Adonis is that 
m the former the tree-spint appears in his ongmal 
form as a tree, whereas m the Adonis w^orship he 
appears in human form, represented as a dead man, 
though his vegetable nature is indicated by the 
gardens of Adonis, which are, so to say, a secondary 
manifestation of his original power as a tree-spint. 

Gardens of Adonis are cultivated also by the 
Hindoos, with the intention apparently of ensuring 
the fertility both of the earth and of manland Thus 
at Oodeypoor m Rajputana a festival is held “ m 
honour of Gouri, or Isani, the goddess of abundance, 
the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of Greece Like the 
Rajpoot Satuinaha, which it follows, it belongs to the 
vernal equinox, wEen nature in these regions proxi- 
mate to the tropic is in the full expanse of her charms, 
and the matronly Gouri casts her golden mantle over 
the verdant Vassanti, personification of spring Then 
the fruits exhibit their promise to the eye , the kohil 
fills the ear with melody , the air is impregnated with 
aroma, and the crimson poppy contrasts with the 
spikes of golden gram to form a wreath for the 
beneficent Gouri Gouri is one of the names of Isa or 
Tarvati, wife of the greatest of the gods, Mahadeo or 
Iswara, who is conjoined with her in these rites, which 
almost exclusively appertain to the women The 
meaning oigoun is ‘ yellow,’ emblematic of the ripened 
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harvest, when the votaries of the goddess adore her 
effigies, which are those of a matron painted the colour 
of ripe corn ” The rites begin when the sun enters the 
sign of the Ram, the opening of the Hindoo 57-ear An 
image of the goddess Gouri is made of earth, and a 
smaller one of her husband Iswara, and the two are 
placed together A small trench is next dug, barley 
IS sown m it, and the ground watered and heated 
artificiall}^ till the grain sprouts, when the women 
dance round it hand m hand, mvolong the blessing of 
Goun on their husbands After that the 570ung corn 
IS taken up and distributed by the women to the men, 
who wear it in their turbans Every wealthy famity, 
or at least ever}^ subdivision of the city, has its own 
image These and other rites, known only to the 
initiated, occupy several days, and are performed 
within doors Then the images of the goddess and 
her husband are decorated and borne m procession to 
a beautiful lake, whose deep blue waters mirror the 
cloudless Indian sky, marble palaces, and orange 
groves Here the women, their hair decked with roses 
and jessamme, carry the image of Gouri down a marble 
staircase to the water’s edge, and dance round it 
singing hymns and love-songs Meantime the goddess 
IS supposed to bathe in the water No men take part 
m the ceremony, even the image of Iswara, the 
husband-god, attracts little attention In these rites 
the distribution of the barley shoots to the men, and 
the invocation of a blessing on their husbands by the 
wives, pomt clearly to the desire of offspring as one 
motive for observing the custom The same motive 
probably explains the use of gardens of Adonis at the 
marriage of Brahmans m the Madras Presidency 
Seeds of five or nme sorts are mixed and sown in 
earthen pots, which are made specially for the purpose 
and are filled with earth Bnde and bridegroom 
water the seeds both morning and evening for four 
days , and on the fifth day the seedlings are thrown, 
like the real gardens of Adonis, into a tank or river 
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a bamboo frame is hung m front of tlie image, and 
from it depend garlands of flowers and strings of 
w beaten cakes Under the frame the floor in front of 
the pedestal is strewm with a layer of earth in which 
w^heat is sown and allow^ed to sprout. A similar rite 
is observed m the same month before the images of 
tw'O other goddesses, Ambabai and Lakliubai, who also 
have temples at Pandharpur 

In some parts of Bavana it is customarj'' to sow flax 
in a pot on the last three da^’s of the Carnival , from 
the seed which growls best an omen is drawn as to 
whether the early, the middle, or the late sow ing will 
produce the best crop In Sardmia the gardens of 
Adonis are still planted m connexion wdtli the great 
ISIidsummer festival which bears the name of St John 
At the end of ]\Iarch or on the first of April a 5 oung 
man of the village presents himself to a girl, and asks 
her to be his comme (gossip or sweetheart), offering 
to be her compaie The mentation is considered as 
an honour by the girl’s family, and is gladty accepted. 
At the end of May the girl makes a pot of the bark of the 
cork-tree, fills it with earth, and sow's a handful of 
wheat and barley in it The pot being placed in the 
sun and often watered, the com sprouts rapidly and 
has a good head by Midsummer Eve (St John’s Eve, 
the twenty-third of June) The pot is then called 
Erme or Nemten On St John’s Day the young man 
and the girl, dressed m their best, accompanied by a 
long retinue and preceded by children gambollmg and 
frolicking, move m procession to a church outside the 
viUage Here they break the pot by throwung it 
against the door of the church Then they sit dowm 
in a ring on the grass and eat eggs and herbs to the 
music of flutes Wme is mixed in a cup and passed 
round, each one drinking as it passes. Then they 3 oin 
hands and sing " Sw^eethearts of St John ” {Compare 
e comare d^ San Giovanni) over and over again, the 
flutes playmg the while When they tire of smgmg 
they stand up and dance gaity in a rmg till evemng. 
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This is the general Sardinian custom As practised at 
Ozieri it has some special features In I\Iay the pots 
are made of cork-bark and planted with corn, as 
already descnbed Then on the Eve of St John the 
wmdow-sills are draped with rich cloths, on which the 
pots are placed, adorned vith crimson and blue silk 
and ribbons of various colouis On each of the pots 
they used formerly to place a statuette or cloth doll 
dressed as a woman, or a Priapus-like figure made of 
paste , but this custom, rigorously forbidden by the 
Church, has fallen into disuse The village swains 
go about in a troop to look at the pots and their 
decorations and to wait for the girls, who assemble on 
the public square to celebrate the festival Here a 
great bonfire is kindled, round which they dance and 
make merry Those who wish to be “ Sweethearts of 
St. John ” act as follows The young man stands on 
one side of the bonfire and the girl on the other, and 
they, m a manner, join hands by each grasping one 
end of a long stick, which they pass three tunes back- 
wards and forwards across the fire, thus thrusting 
their hands thnce rapidly into the flames This seals 
their relationship to each other Dancing and iimsic 
go on till late at night The correspondence of these 
Sardmian pots of gram to the gardens of Adonis 
seems complete, and the images formerly placed in 
them answer to the images of Adonis which accom- 
panied his gardens 

Customs of the same sort are observed at the same 
season in Sicily Pairs of boys and guls become 
gossips of St John on St John’s Day by drawing each 
a hair from his or her head and performing various 
ceremonies over them Thus they tie the hairs 
together and throw them up m the air, or exchange 
them over a potsherd, which they afterwards brealc m 
two, preserving each a fragment with pious care I le 
tie formed in the latter way is supposed to last tor hie 
In some parts of Sicily the gossips of St John present 
each other with plates of sprouting com, lentils, ana 
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canary seed, winch have been planted forty daj’S 
before the festival The one wiio receives tlie plate 
pulls a stalk of the young plants, binds it with a 
ribbon, and preserves it among his or her greatest 
treasures, restoring the platter to the gn'ei At 
Catania the gossips exchange pots of basil and great 
cucumbers , the girls tend the basil, and tlie tliicker 
it grows tlie more it is piized 

In these midsummer customs of Sardinia and Sicily 
it IS possible that, as j\Ir R. Wunscli supposes, St. 
John has replaced Adonis M'e have seeji that the 
rites of Tammuz oi Adonis w ere commonh* celebrated 
about midsummer, according to Jerome, tiieir date 
M as June And besides tlieir date and tlieir similarity 

in respect of the pots of herbs and coin, tliere is anothei 
point of affinity between the tw o festivals, the heathen 
and the Christian In both of them water plays a 
prominent part At his midsummer festn’al m 
Babylon tlie image of Tammuz, w hose name is said to 
mean “ true son of the deep ivatei,” was batlied witli 
pure water at his summer festn-al m Alexandna the 
image of Adorns, with that of his divine mistress 
Aphrodite, w as committed to the w aves , and at the 
midsummer celebration m Greece tlie gaidens of 
Adonis w ere tin ow n into the sea or into springs. Now 
a great feature of the midsummer festii'al associated 
wuth the name of St John is, or used to be, the 
custom of batlimg m the sea, springs, iiveis, or tlie 
dew on IMidsummer Eve or tire morning of IMidsummei 
Day Thus, foi example, at Naples tlieie is a church 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist under the name of 
St John of the Sea (5 Gwvan a /naic) , audit was an 
old practice for men and w omen to hatlie m the sea on 
St John’s Eve. tliat is, on IMidsummer Eve, belieimg 
that thus all their sms weie w'ashed awaj'. In the 
Abruzzi water is still supposed to acquiie certain 
marxellous and beneficent piopeities on St John’s 
Night They sa\' that on that night the sun and moon 
bathe in the w atcr. Hence mani people take a bath 
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in the sea or m a river at that season, especially at the 
moment of sunrise At Castiglione a Casauna they 
go before sunrise to the Pescara River or to springs, 
wash their faces and hands, then gird themselves with 
twigs of bryony {vitalha) and twine the plant round 
their brows, m order that they may be free from pains 
At Pescma boys and girls wash each other s faces in 
a river or a spring, then exchange kisses, and become 
gossips The dew, also, that falls on St John s Night 
IS supposed in the Abruzzi to benefit whatever it 
touches, whether it be water, flowers, or the human 
body For that reason people put out vessels of water 
on the wmdow-sills or the terraces, and wash themselves 
ivith the water in the morning in order to 
themselves and escape headaches and colds A sti 
more efficacious mode of accomphshing the same en 
IS to rise at the peep of da^vn, to wet the hands m tne 
dewy grass, and then to rub the moisture on Ifie 
eyehds, the brow, and the temples, because the eu 
IS beheved. to cure maladies of the head and eyes 
is also a remedy for diseases of the skin ^ 

are thus afflicted should roll on the devy grass 
patients are prevented by their infirmity or any other 
cause from quitting the house, their friends win ga i 
the dew in sheets or tablecloths and so apply i o 
suffering part At Marsala in Sicily there is a spring 
of water in a subterranean grotto called tl^ 
of the Sibyl Beside it stands a church of ^t John, 
which has been supposed to occupy the site oi a P , 
of ApoUo On St John’s Eve, the twenty -tlnrd ot 
June, women and girls visit the grotto, and 03’ , 

mg of the prophetic water learn v hether f 

have been faithful to them in the 5’ear that is p^. 
or whether they themselves will wed in the } ‘ , 

IS to come Sick people, too, imagine that b> oj-ta 
in the water, drinking of it, or ducking thn 
the name of the Trimt}*, they vull be made v Hole. * 
Chiaramonte in Sicily the follovang custom is “ 
on St John’s Eve The men repair to one fount. 
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and the omen to another, and dip their heads thrice 
in the water, repealing at each ablution certain i erses 
in honour of St John The}^ beheve that this is a cure 
or preventive of the scald When Petrarch visited 
Cologne, he chanced to arrive in the ton n on St John’s 
Eve The sun was nearly setting, and his host at 
once led him to the Rhine A strange sight there met 
his eyes, for the banks of the river were covered with 
pretty women The crowd was great but good- 
humoured. From a rising ground on which he stood 
the poet saw many of the women, girt with fragrant 
herbs, kneel down on the water’s edge, roll their sleeves 
up above their elbows, and wash their white arms and 
hands m the river, murmuring softly some words 
which the Italian did not understand He was told 
that the custom was a very old one, much honoured 
m the observance, for the common folk, especially 
the women, beheved that to wash m the river on St 
John’s Eve would avert every misfortune m the 
commg year On St John’s Eve the people of 
Copenhagen used to go on pilgnmage to a neighbouring 
spnng, there to heal and strengthen themselves m the 
water In Spam people still bathe m the sea or roll 
naked m the dew of the meadows on St John’s Eve, 
behevmg that this is a sovereign preservative agamst 
diseases of the skm To roU in the dew on the morn- 
ing of St John’s Day is also esteemed a cure for 
diseases of the skm m Normandy and Pengord In 
Pengord a field of hemp is especially recommended 
for the purpose, and the patient should rub himself 
with the plants on which he has rolled At Ciotat m 
Provence, while the midsummer bonfire blazed, young 
people used to plunge into the sea and spash each other 
vigorously. At VitroUes they bathed m a pond m 
order that they imght not suffer from fever durmg the 
year, and at Samt-Manes they watered the horses to 
protect them from the itch A custom of drenchmg 
people on this occasion with water formerly prevailed 
m Toulon, Marseilles, and other towns of the south of 
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France. The water was squirted from syringes, 
poured on the heads of passers-by from windows, and 
so forth From Europe the practice of bathing in 
nvers and sprmgs on St John's Day appears to have 
passed with the Spaniards to tlie New World 
It may perhaps be suggested that this ividespread 
custom of bathmg m water or dew on j\Iidsummer Eve 
or IMidsummer Day is purely Chnstian m origin, having 
been adopted as an appropriate mode of celebratmg 
the day dedicated to the Baptist But in point of fact 
the custom is older than Christianity, for it was 
denounced and forbidden as a heathen practice by 
Augustme, and to this day it is practised at mid- 
summer by the Jilohammedan peoples of North Africa 
We may conjecture that the Church, unable to put 
dovm this relic of paganism, followed its usual policy 
of accommodation by bcstowmg on the rite a Chnstian 
name and acquiescmg, wnth a sigh, m its observance 
And castmg about for a saint to supplant a heathen 
patron of bathmg, the Chnstian doctors could hardly 
have hit upon a more appropriate successor than St 
John the Baptist ^ 

But into whose shoes did the Baptist step^ Was 
the displaced deity really Adonis, as the foregoing 
evidence seems to suggest^ In Sardinia and Sicily 
it may have been so, for m these islands Semitic 
influence was certamly deep and probably Esting 
The midsummer pastimes of Sardmian and Sic^an 
children may therefore be a direct contmuation of the 
Carthagmian rites of Tammuz Yet the midsummer 
festival seems too widely spread and too deeply rootea 
in Central and Northern Europe to allow us to f^ace 
it everywhere to an Oriental ongm m general and to 
the cult of Adonis m particular It has the air 01 a 
native of the soil rather than of an exotic importe 
from the East We shall do better, therefore, to 
suppose that at a remote period similar modes o 
thought, based on similar needs, led men ^ 

m many distant lands, from the North Sea to tne 
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Euphrates, to celebrate the summer solstice with ntes 
which, while they differed m some thmgs, yet agreed 
closely m others, that in historical times a nave of 
Onental influence, startmg perhaps from Babylonia, 
earned the Tammuz or Adonis form of the festival 
westward till it met with native forms of a similar 
festival, and that under pressure of the Roman 
civilization these different yet kindred festivals fused 
vuth each other and crystalhzed mto a vanet})- of 
shapes, which subsisted more or less separatel}^ side 
by side, till the Church, unable to suppress them 
altogether, stnpped them so far as it could of their 
grosser features, and dexterously changmg the names 
allowed them to pass muster as Chnstian And what 
has ]ust been said of the midsummer festivals probably 
applies, with the necessary modifications, to the spring 
festivals also They, too, seem to have ongmated 
mdependently in Europe and the East, and after ages 
of separation to have amalgamated under the sway of 
the Roman Empire and the Chnstian Church In 
Syna, as we have seen, there appears to have been a 
vernal celebration of Adonis, and there is an un- 
doubted mstance of an Onental festival of spnng m 
the ntes of Attis Meantime we must return for a 
httle to the midsummer festival which goes by the name 
■of St John 

The Sardmian practice of making merry round a 
great bonfire on St John’s Eve is an mstance of a 
custom which has been practised at the midsummer 
festival from time immemorial m many parts of 
Europe That custom has been more fully dealt 
with by me elsewhere The mstances which I have 
cited m other parts of this work seem to mdicate a 
connexion of the midsummer bonfire \suth vegetation 
For example, both m Sweden and Bohemia an essential 
part of the festival is the raismg of a May-pole or 
jVIidsummer-tree, which m Bohemia is burned m the 
bonfire Agam, m a Russian midsummer ceremony 
a straw figure of Kupalo, the representative of vegeta- 
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tion, IS placed beside a May-pole or Midsummer-tree 
and then carried to and fro across a bonfire ivupa o 
IS here represented m duphcate, m tree-form by e 
Midsummer-tree, and m human form by the straw 
effigy, lust as Adonis was represented both by an 
image and a garden of Adonis, and the duphca 
representatives of K^upalo, hke those of 
finaliy cast mto water In the Sardmian , 

customs the Gossips or Sweethearts J , 

probably answer, on the one hand to 
Astarte, on the other to the Kmg and Queen o ^ Y 
In the Swedish provmce of Blekmge part of the 
summer festival is the election of a Midsummer , 
who chooses her bridegroom, a collection 
the pair, who for the tune bemg are looked up 

man and wife Such Midsummer pairs may be 

supposed, like the May pairs, to stand for P , 
of vegetation or of fertdity m general ^po 

in flesh and blood ivhat the images of Siva or Mahad^?o 
and Parvati m the Indian ceremonies, and the images 
of Adonis and Aphrodite m the Alexandrian c y» 

set forth m effigy , „ fnci-pr 

The reason why ceremonies who^ aim j 

the growth of vegetation should thus be , . ^ 
^v^th bonfires , why m particular the repr 
of vegetation should be burned m the likenes - ' 

or passed across the fire m effigy or in , ugj-g 
hving couple, has been discussed by me 

Here it is enough to have adduced evidence of sucft 

association, and therefore to have obviate , -f 
tion which might have been raised to my , 
the Sardmian custom, on the ground t^t -niece 

have nothmg to do with vegetation rontrarv. 

of evidence may here be given to prove th 
In some parts of Germany and Austna jmung 
grrls leap over midsummer bonfires for t ,/P-^-^“g 
purpose of making the hemp or flax 
uiay, therefore, assume that m the Sardi , 
the blades of wheat and barley which are 
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pots for the midsummer festival, and which correspond 
so closely to the gardens of Adonis, form one of those 
widely-spread midsummei ceremonies, the original 
object of which was to promote the grovdli of vegeta- 
tion, and especially of the crops. But as, by an easy 
extension of ideas, the spirit of vegetation was 
believed to exercise a beneficent and fertihzing in- 
fluence on human as well as animal life, the gardens of 
Adonis would be supposed, like the IMay-trees or I^Ia}^- 
boughs, to bring good luck, and more particularly 
perhaps offspring, to the family or to the person who 
planted them, and even after the idea had been 
abandoned that the}^ operated actively to confer 
prosperitj'-, they might still be used to furnish omens 
of good or evil It is thus that magic dwindles into 
divmation Accordmgly we find modes of divmation 
practised at midsummer which resemble more or less 
closely the gardens of Adonis Thus an anon5mous 
Italian writer of the sixteenth century has recorded 
that it was customary to sow barley and wheat a few 
days before the festival of St John (Midsummer Day) 
and also before that of St Vitus, and it was believed 
that the person for whom they were sown would be 
fortunate, and get a good husband or a good uife, if 
the gram sprouted well , but if it sprouted ill, he or she 
would be unlucky In various parts of Italy and all 
over Sicily it is still customary to put plants m water 
or m earth on the Eve of St John, and from the 
manner m which they are found to be bloommg or 
fadmg on St John’s Day omens are draum, especially 
as to fortune m love Amongst the plants used for 
this purpose are idiS Giuvanm (St John’s wort ?) 
and nettles In Prussia two hundred years ago the 
farmers used to send out their servants, especially their 
maids, to gather St John's wort on Midsummer Eve 
or Midsummer Day (St John’s Day) AVhen they 
had fetched it, the farmer took as many plants as there 
were persons and stuck them m the wall or between 
the beams , and it was thought that he or she whose 
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plant did not bloom would soon fall sick or die The 
rest of the plants were tied m a bundle, fastened to the 
end of a pole, and set up at the gate or wherever the 
com would be brought in at the next harvest The 
bundle was called Ku-pole the ceremony was loiown 
as Kupole’s festival , and at it the farmer prayed for 
a good crop of ha})', and so forth This Prussian 
custom IS particularly notable, inasmuch as it strongly 
confirms the opinion that Kupalo (doubtless identical 
with Kupole) was ongmally a deity of vegetation 
For here Kupalo is represented by a bundle of plants 
specially associated vutli midsummer in folk-custom , 
and her influence over vegetation is plainly signified 
by placing her vegetable emblem over the place where 
the harvest is brought in, as well as by the prayers for 
a good crop which are uttered on the occasion This 
furnishes a fresh argument m support of the view that 
the Death, whose analogy to Kupalo, Yarilo, and the 
rest I have shown elsewhere, origmaUy personified 
vegetation, more especially the dymg or dead vegeta- 
tion of wmter Further, my interpretation of the 
gardens of Adonis is confirmed by finding that m this 
Prussian custom the very same kmd of plants is used 
to form the gardens of Adonis (as we may call them) 
and the image of the deity Nothing could set in a 
stronger light the truth of the theory that the gardens 
of Adonis are merely another manifestation of the god 
hunself 

In Sicily gardens of Adonis are still sown m spnng 
as well as m summer, from which we may perhaps infer 
that Sicily as well as Syria celebrated of old a vernal 
festival of the dead and risen god At the approach 
of Easier, Sicilian women sow wheat, lentils, and 
canary-seed m plates, which they keep in the dark and 
Water every two days The plants soon shoot up , 
fhe stallcs are tied together with red ribbons, and the 
plates contammg them are placed on the sepulchres 
which, With the effigies of the dead Christ, are made up 
in Catholic and Greek churches on Good Friday, just 
H 
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as the gardens of Adonis were placed on the grave of 
the dead Adonis The practice is not conlined to 
Sicily, for It IS observed dso at Cosenza in Calabria, 
and perhaps in other places The whole custom — 
sepulchres as well as plates of sproutmg gram — ^may 
be nothing but a contmuation, under a different name, 
of the worship of Adonis 

Nor are these Sicihan and Calabrian customs the 
only Easter ceiemonies which resemble the rites of 
Adonis “ During the whole of Good Friday a waxen 
effigy of the dead Chnst is exposed to view in the 
middle of the Greek churches and is covered with 
fervent lasses by the thronging crowd, wdiile the wffiole 
church rmgs with melancholy, monotonous dirges 
Late in the evenmg, wdien it has grown quite dark, 
this waxen image is earned by the priests into the 
street on a bier adorned with lemons, roses, jessamine, 
and other flowers, and there begms a grand procession 
of the multitude, who move m serried ranks, with slow 
and solemn step, through the whole town. Everj^ man 
carries his taper and brealvS out into doleful lamenta- 
tion At all the houses which the procession passes 
there are seated women with censcis to fumigate the 
marchmg host Thus the community solemnly buries 
its Christ as if he had just died At last the w^axen 
image is again deposited m the church, and the same 
lugubrious chants echo anew These lamentations, 
accompanied by a strict fast, contmue till midnight on 
Saturday As the clock strikes tw^elve, the bishop 
appears and announces the glad tidmgs that ‘ Christ is 
risen, to which the crowd replies, ‘ He is risen indeed, 
and at once the whole cit}^ bursts mto an uproar of 
joy, which finds vent m shrieks and shouts, m the 
endless discharge of caironades and muskets, and the 
explosion of fire-works of every soit In the very 
same hour people plunge from the extremity of the 
fast into the enjoyment of the Easter lamb and neat I 
wme I 

In like manner the Catholic Church has been 
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accustomed to bnng before its followers m a visible 
form the death and resurrection of the Redeemer 
Such sacred dramas are v ell fitted to impress the hvety 
imagmation and to stir the warm feehngs of a sus- 
ceptible southern race, to whom the pomp and 
pageantry of Catholicism are more congenial than to 
the colder temperament of the Teutonic peoples The 
solemnities observed in Sicily on Good Fnday, the 
official anniversary^ of the Crucifixion, ^are thus 
descnbed by a native Sicihan writer ” A truly 
movmg ceremony is the procession which always takes 
place m the evening in every commune of Sicily, and 
further the Deposition from the Cioss The brother- 
hoods took part m the procession, and the rear was 
brought up by a great many boy^s and girls representing 
saints, both male and female, and carrymg the 
emblems of Christ's Passion The Deposition 
the Cross was managed by the priests The coffin 
with the dead Chnst m it was flanked by Jews armed 
^vlth swords, an object of horror and aversion in the 
midst of the profound pity excited by the sight not 
only of Chnst but of the Mater Dolorosa, who followed 
belimd him Now and then the ‘ mystenes or 
symbols of the Crucifixion went m front Sometimes 
the procession followed the ‘ three hours of agony 
and the ' Deposition from the Cross ’ The three 
hours’ commemorated those which 
passed upon the Cross Beginning at the eighteenth 
and ending at the twenty-first hour of Itahan time 
two pnests preached alternately on the Passion. 
Anciently the sermons were delivered in the open air 
on the place called the Calvary at last, when e 
third hour was about to stnke, at the words emtstt 
spintwn Christ died, bowing his head amid the so 
and tears of the bystanders Immediately aftervi^a 
in some places, three hours afterwards in otheis, me 
sacred body was unnailed and deposited in the co 
In Castronuovo, at the Ave Maria, two Priests clad as 
Jews, representing Joseph of Arimathea an 
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demus, with their servants in costume, repaired to the 
Calvar}^ pieceded by the Company of the Wdiites 
There, with doleful verses and chants appropriate to 
the occasion, they performed the vaiious operations 
of the Deposition, after which the procession took its 
way to the larger church . In Salaparuta the 
Calvary is erected in the church At the announce- 
ment of the death, the Crucified is made to bon his 
head by means of machinery, while guns are fired, 
trumpets sound, and amid the silence of the people, 
impressed b}^ the death of the Redeemer, the strams 
of a melancholy funeral march are heard Christ is 
removed from the Cross and deposited in the coffin 
by three priests After the procession of the dead 
Christ the burial is performed, that is, two priests la}'’ 
Christ in a fictitious sepulchre, from which at the mass 
of Easter Saturday the image of the risen Christ issues 
and IS elevated upon the altar b5'’means of machinery ” 
Scenic representations of the same sort, \nth variations 
of detail, are exhibited at Easter m the Abruzzi, and 
probably in many other parts of the Catholic u orld ^ 
\Vhen we reflect how often the Church has skilfully 
contrived to plant the seeds of the new faith on the 
old stock of paganism, we may surmise that the Easter 
celebration of the dead and risen Christ was grafted 
upon a similar celebration of the dead and risen 
Adonis, which, as we have seen reason to believe, was 
celebrated in Syria at the same season The type, 
created by Greek artists, of the sorrowful goddess 
with her dying lover in her arms, resembles and ma}'' 
have been the model of the Pteta of Christian art, the 
Virgin with the dead body of her divine Son in her lap, 
of which the most celebrated example is the one b}'' 
Michael Angelo m St Peter's That noble group, m 
which the living sorrow of the mother contrasts so 
wonderfuUy with the languor of death in the son, is 
one of the finest compositions in marble Ancient 

^ The drama of the death and resurrection of Christ was 
formerly celebrated at Easter in England 
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Greek art has bequeathed to us fe\^ woiks so beautiful, 
and none so pathetic 

In this connexion a well-known statement of 
Jerome ma}^ not be without significance He tells 
us that Bethlehem, the traditionarj^ birthplace of the 
Lord, was shaded by a grove of that still older Syrian 
Lord, Adonis, and that where the infant Jesus had 
wept, the lover of Venus was bewailed Though he 
does not expressly sa}^ so, Jerome seems to have 
thought that the grove of Adonis had been planted by 
the heathen after the birth of Christ for the purpose of 
defiling the sacred spot In this he may have been 
mistaken If Adonis was indeed, as I have argued, 
the spirit of the corn, a more suitable name for his 
dwelling-place could hardly be found than Bethlehem, 
“ the House of Bread,” and he may well have been 
worshipped there at his House of Bread long ages 
before the birth of Him who said, ” I am the bread of 
life ” Even on the hypothesis that Adonis followed 
rather than preceded Christ at Bethlehem, the choice 
of his sad figure to divert the allegiance of Christians 
from their Lord cannot but strike us as emmently 
appropriate when we remember the similaritj^ of the 
ntes which commemorated the death and resurrection 
of the two One of the earliest seats of the worship 
of the new god was Antioch, and at Antioch, as we 
have seen, the death of the old god was annually 
celebrated with great solemnit}^ A circumstance 
which attended the entrance of Julian into the city 
at the time of the Adonis festival may perhaps throw 
some light on the date of its celebration When the 
emperor drew near to the city he was received 
public prayers as if he had been a god, and he marvelled 
at the voices of a great multitude who cried that the 
of Salvation had dawned upon them in the East 
This may doubtless have been no more than a fulsome 
comphment paid by an obsequious Oriental crewd 
fo the Roman emperor But it is also possible that 
the rising of a bright star regularly gave the signal for 
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the festival, and that as chance would have it the star 
emerged above the rim of the eastern horizon at the 
very moment of the emperor’s approach The com- 
cidence, if it happened, could hardly fail to stnke tlie 
imagmation of a superstitious and excited multitude, 
who might thereupon hail the great man as the deity 
whose coming was announced by the sign in the 
heavens Or the emperor may have mistaken for a 
greeting to himself the shouts which were addressed 
to the star Now Astarte, the divine mistiess of 
Adonis, was identified with the planet Venus, and her 
changes from a morning to an evening star were 
carefully noted by the Babylonian astronomers, who 
drew omens from her alternate appearance and dis- 
appearance Hence we may conjecture that the 
festival of Adonis was regularly timed to coincide 
with the appearance of Venus as the Mornmg or Even- 
ing Star But the star which the people of Antioch 
saluted at the festival was seen in the East , therefore, 
if it was indeed Venus, it can only have been the 
IMornmg Star At Aphaca m Syria, where there v as 
a famous temple of Astarte, the signal for the celebra- 
tion of the rites was apparently given by the flashing 
of a meteor, which on a certain day fell hke a star from 
the top of Mount Lebanon into the river Adonis 
The meteor was thought to be Astarte herself, and its 
flight through the air might naturally be interpreted 
as the descent of the amorous goddess to the arms of 
her lover At Antioch and elsewhere the appearance 
of the jMoming Star on the da}’’ of the festival may in 
like manner have been hailed as the coming of the 
goddess of love to wake her dead leman from his 
earth}’- bed If that were so, we may surmise that it 
was the IMoming Star which guided the wise men of the 
East to Bethlehem, the hallowed spot which heard, m 
the language of Jerome, the weeping of the infant 
Christ and the lament for Adonis 
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Abruzzi, marvellous p-operties attri- 
buted to water on St John’s Night 
in the, 206, Easter ceremonies m 
the, 216 

Abu Rabah, resort of childless wives 
in Palestine, 60, 61 
Achaia, subject to earthquakes, 166 
Acharaca, cave of Pluto at, 169 sg 
Acilisena, temple of Anaitis at, 27 
Adad, SjTian king, 10, Babylonian 
and AssjTian god of thunder and 
lightning, 133 

Adorn melech or Un melech, king of 
Byblus, 10, II 

A don, a Semitic title, 4 s? , 11 s? , 13 
Adonai, title of Jehovah, 4 sg 
Adorn, “my lord,” Semitic title, 4, 
names compounded vith, ii 
Adorn bezek, king of Jerusalem, n 
Adoni zedek, king of Jerusalem, ii 
Adorns, myth of, i sgg , Greek 
worship of, 4 , in Greek mythology, 
7 sgg , m S>Tia, 9 sgg , monu- 
ments of, 21 , in Cyprus, 22 sgg , 
3O, identified with Osins, 22, 
mourmng for, at Byblus, 26, said 
to be the fruit of incest, 30, his 
mother Myrrha, 30, the son of 
Cinyras, 35, the title of the sons 
of Phoenician kings in Cyprus, 36, 
his violent death, 41 , music in the 
worship of, 41 , sacred prostitution 
in the worship of, 42 , inspired 
prophets in worship of, 59 , human 
representatives of, perhaps burnt, 
89. doves burned in honour of, 

118, personated by pnestly kings, 

186, the ritual of, 186 sgg , his 
death and resurrection represented 
in his ntes, 187 sg , festivals of, 
187 sgg , the ascension of, 187, 
images of, thrown into the sea or 
spnngs, 187, 197, bom from a 
myrrh-tree, 189, analogy of his 
ntes to Indian and European 
ceremonies, 189, his death and 
resurrection interpreted as repre- 
sentations of the decay and revival 
of vegetation, 189 sgg , interpreted 
as the sun 190, interpreted by 


the ancients as the god of the 
reaped and sprouting com, 191. 
as a com spint, 191 sgg , hunger 
the root of the worship of, 192 1 
perhaps ongmally a personification 
of wild vegetation, especially grass 
and trees, 193, the gardens of, 
IQ7 stjq f rain charm in the ntes of, 
197, resemblance of his ntes to 
the festival of Easter, 214 sgg , 
worshipped at Bethlehem, 217 sgg , 
and the planet Venus as the Morn- 
ing Star, 218 sg 

Adonis and Aphrodite, 8 , 20, ^eir 
marriage celebrated at Alexandna, 
tK7 

^ Attis, Osins, their mythical 

similanty, 4 „ » 

, the nver, its valley, ^9 m > 

annual discoloration of the, 2t> 
Aedepsus, hot spnngs of Hercules at, 
175 sg 

Aegipan and Hermes, 127 T,„jean 
Aehan, on impregnation of Judean 
maid by serpent, 63 
A,eschvlus, on Typhon, 120 
Aesculapius, in relation to se^ente, 
62 sg , reputed father of Aratu^ 
62 sa , his shrines at Sicyon and 
Tidk 63, his dispute with 
Hercules, i 73 r? of 

Afnca, serpents as remcamahon^ ^f 
the dead in, 64 sgg , infant burim 
in, 71 sg , reincarnation of tne 

dead in, ys sg at 

. North, custom of batmng at 

Midsummer among the Moha 

medan peoples of, 209 -oromen 
West, sacred men and wome 

Afterbnte buned in banana «oves, 
73 > regarded as twins o 

A^smf WMt Afncan god, 61 , . 

ASo{.s 7 King of Sparta, his conduct 

Cgsgg 
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Ain, a deity of North West India, 139 
Ajax and Teucer, names of pnestly 
kings of Olba, 116 sq , 131 
Akikuyu of British East Afnca, their 
worship of snakes, 51 ^9 , their 
belief in serpents as reincarnations 
of the dead, 64, 66 

Albanians of the Caucasus, their 
worship of the moon, 56 
Albinoes the offspnng of the moon, 

71 

Alexander the Great expels a king of 
Paphos, 30, his fabulous birth, 
63, assumes costumes of deities, 

134 

Alexandna, festival of Adorns at, 187 
Allatu, Babylonian goddess, 6 
Amathus, in Cyprus, Adonis and 
Melcarth at, 22, 95 , statue of hon 
slaying god found at, 95 
Ambabai, an Indian goddess, 204 
Ambala Ilistnct, Puiyaub, 74 
Amenoa, reincarnation of the dead in, 

71 

Ammon, Milcom, the god of, 13 
Ammon (the Eg^Titian) at Thebes, his 
human wives, 56 

Amontes, their law as to fornication, 
26 

Amsanctus, the valley of, 168 
Anacreon, on Cinyras, 41 
AnacjTidaraxes, father of Sardana- 
palus, 141 

Anaitis, sacred prostitution in the 
worship of, 27 

Ancestors, propitiation of deceased, 
32 

Ancestral spints, incarnate in serpents, 
64 sqq , in the form of anunals, 64 
Anrtuale in Cihcia, 116, monument 
of Sardanapalus at 141 
Anemone, the scarlet, sprung from the 
blood of Adonis, 188 
Angel, the Deslrojung, over Jerusalem, 
lb 

Anhalt, eustom at sowing in, 199 
Anjc 1, a mjUiical being who bnngs 
children to women, 82 
Annual death ind resurrection of 
gods, 4 

Anointing as a ceremonj of consecra- 
tion, 52, 58 

sacred stones, custom of, 25 

Anil cslcrsa, festival of the dead at 
Athens, 195 
Antigonus, King, 17O 
Antioch, dcstrojed bv an earthquake, 
185 n , festival of Adonis at, 189, 
217 i? 

Apameia, v o-ship of Poseidon at, r6r 
\plnca m Sjna, sanctuarv of Astarte 
at, 2D, 218, meteor as signal for 
festival at, 218 


Aphrodite, her sacred doves, 24, 118, 
sanctuary of, at Paphos, 23 sqq , 
the month of, ri7, her blood dyes 
wlute roses red, 188 
and Adorns, 8, 20, their mar- 
riage celebrated at Alexandna, 187 

and Cinyras, 35 sq 

and Pygmalion, 36 sq 

of the Lebanon, the mourning, 21 

Apis, mourmng for the death of, 188 
Apollo, the fnend of CinjTas, 40, 
music in the worship of, 40 sg , 
reputed father of Augustus, 63 

and Marsyas, 41 

of the Golden Sword, 144 

Apotheosis by being burnt alive, 
147 sq 

Arab name for the scarlet anemone, 
188 

Arabic wnter on the mourmng for 
Ta uz (Tammuz) m Harran, 191 
Arabs resort to the spnngs of Calhrrhoe 
in Moab, 178 sq 

Aratus of Sicyon, deemed a son of 
Aesculapius, 63 

Araunah, the threshing floor of, 16 
Arcadians sacnfice to thunder and 
lightmng, 128 

Arenna or Annna, the sun-goddess 
of, no 

Arensdorf, custom at sowing m, 199 
Argaeus, Mount in Cappadocia, 156 
sq 

Anstomenes, Messeman hero, his 
fabulous birth, 63 

Anstophanes, on Hercules as patron 
of hot spnngs, 173 

Armenia, sacred prostitution of girls 
before mamage in, 27, 43 
Artemis at Perga, 24 , name given 
bv Greeks to Asiatic klother 
Goddesses, 138 

• , Perasian, at Castabala, 93, i37 

sqq 

, Sarpedonian, in Cihcia, 137, 140 

, the Taunc, human sacrifices to 

the, 93 

Amnta of Central Australia, their 
belief in the remcamation of the 
dead, 78, 79 

Ascension of Adonis, 187 
Ashantee, human sacrifices at earth- 
quakes in, 166 

AsUrtm, sacred poles, 12, 12 n , 87 
Ashtoreth (Astarte), 12 tt See 
Astarte 

Ashurbanipal, king of Assyna, 116, 
confused with the legendary Sarda- 
napalus, 142 

Ashvin, an Indian month, 203 
Asia tlinor, priestly dynasties of, 112 
sq , subject to volcamc forces, 156, 
subject to earthquakes, 166 
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^sopus, the nver, 63 
Assam, the Khasis of, 32 
Assyrians m Cilicia, 142 
Astarte at By bins, 9 sq , and the 
ashenm, 12, kings as pnests of, 
18, at Paphos, ay sqq , do\es 
sacred to, 118, identified wth the 
planet Venus, 218 

Astena, mother of the Tynan Hercules 
(Melcarth), 90 
Asvaltha tree, 63 

Atargatis, Synan goddess, no, 
worshipped at Hierapolis-Bambyce, 
133 sq , denvation of the name, 
, 133 , her husband god, 133 sq 
Atheh, Cihcian goddess, 132 
Athena, temple of, at Salamis in 
Cyprus, 117, and hot springs, 173 
Athens, sacred serpent at, 68, the 
Commemoration of the Dead at, 

^ 195 

Atonga, tribe of Lake Nyassa, their 
theory of earthquakes, 164 
Attica, summer festival of Adonis in, 
188 

Attis, pnests of Cybelc called, 113 

, Adonis, Osins, their mythical 

similanty, 4 

Augustus reputed a son of Apollo, 63 
Aurelia Aemilia, a sacred harlot, 26 
Australia, belief as to the reincama- 
tion of the dead in, 78 sqq 
Australian abongmes, their prepara- 
tion for mamage, 45, thou: belief 
in conception without sexual inter- 
course, 79 sqq 

Austna, leaping over Midsummer fires 
^ m, an 

“ Awakening of Hercules,” festival at 
Tyre, 90 

Axe, emblem of Hittite god of thunder- 
ing sky, 109, as divine emblem, 
^33, symbol of Asiatic thunder- 
god, 149 

~i double headed, symbol of 
Sandan, 103, earned by Lydian 
mngs, 149, a palladium of the 
Heraclid sovereignty, 149 


Baal, Semitic god, 10, n, royal 
names compounded with, ii, as 
the god of fertility, 18 sq , con- 
ceived as god who fertilizes land 
by subterranean water, 129 
■ and Sandan at Tarsus, 114 sq , 

131 


■ of the Lebanon, 22 

' of Tarsus, 95 sqq , 132 sq 
tJaalath or Astarte, 18, 24 

■ and Baal, 19 

“ — Gebal, 10 

BaMbec, 20, sacred prostitution at, 
26, image of Hadad at, 133 
II 2 


Baalim, firsthngs and first-fruits 
offered to the, 19 

Babylon, early kings of, -n'orshipped 
as gods, 10, worship of Mylitta 
at, 25, religious prostitution at, 
43, human wives of Marduk at, 
55 

Babyloma, worship of Tammuz in, 

4 sqq 

Babylonian hymns to Tammuz, 6 
Bacchylides as to Croesus on the pyre, 
144 sq 

Baganda, their worship of the python, 
67 , rebirth of the dead among the, 
72 sq , their theory of earthquakes, 
164 

Bagishu (Bageshu) of Mount Elgon, 
reincarnation of the dead among 
the, 72 

Bagobos of the Philippine Islands, 
their theory of earthquakes, 165 
Baigas, Dravidian tnbe of India, their 
objection to agriculture, 69 
Badly, French astronomer, on the 
Arctic ongin of the rites of Adonis, 
190 

Baku, on the Caspian, perpetual fires 
at, 158 

Balinese, their conduct in an earth- 
quake, 162 

Banana, women impregnated by the 
flower of the, 73 

Bangalas of the Congo, rebirth of 
dead among the, 72 
Bantu tribes, their belief in serpents 
as reincarnations of the dead, 64 
sqq 

Bar rekub, king of Samal, 10 sq 
Barley forced for festival, 200, zoi, 
202, Z04, 211 sq 

Barren women resort to graves in 
order to get children, 71 , entice 
souls of dead children to them, 
74 

Barrenness of women cured by passing 
through holed stone, 25 , removed 
by serpent, 67, children murdered 
as a remedy for, 75 
Basil, pots of, on St John’s Day m 
Sicily, 206 

Bataks of Sumatra, then: theory of 
earthquakes, 164 

Batara guru, the Batak creator, 164 
Bathing on St John’s Day or Eve 
(Midsummer Day or Eve), 206 sqq , 
pagan ongin of the custom, 209 
Baths of Hercules, 176 

of Solomon in Aloab, 178 

Batoo Bedano, an earthquake god, 
166 

Battle of the gods and giants, 127 
Bavaria, gardens of Adonis in, 204 
Bearded Venus, in Cyprus, 134 
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Bel or Marduk at Babylon, 55 
Ben hadad, king of Damascus, 10 
Benefit of clerg>, 52 
Bengal, the Oraons and Mundas of, 
33, 200 

Bent, J Theodore, disco\ ers ruins of 
Olba, 121 

Bethlehem, worship of Adonis at, 
217 sq , the Star of, 218 
Betsileo of Madagascar, their belief 
in serpents as reincarnations of the 
dead, 64 

BhSdon, Indian month, 203 
Bhujanya, festival in the Central 
Provinces of India, 203 
Bilaspore, infant bunal in, 74 sq 
Bishnois of the Punjaub, infant bunal 
among the, 74 
Black-snake clan, 79 
Blekinge, province of Sweden, Mid- 
summer custom in, 211 
Bodroum in Cilicia, ruins of, 137 
Boghaz-Keui, Hittite capital, situa- 
tion and remains, 103 sqq , the 
gods of, 103 sqq , rock hewn 
sculptures at, 105 sqq 
Bohemia, May pole or Midsummer- 
tree fn, 210 

Bones of the dead used in rain making 
ceremonies, 15 sq 

— , fossil, source of mjths about 
giants, 127 sq 

Bonfire on St John’s Eve, dances 
round it, 205 

Bosnian, VV , on serpent worship, 51 
Bouche, Abb6, on West African 
pnestesses, 53 

Breath not to defile sacred flame, 157 
Bnde and Bndegroom at Midsummer 
in Sweden, 211 

Bromo, volcano in Java, worshipped, 
183 sq 

Brother of a god, 37 
Brothers and sisters, mamages of, in 
royal faimhes, 31 

Brown A R , on the beliefs of the 
West Austrahan abongines as to 
the causes of childbirth, 83 sgq 
Buduna tnbe of West Austraha, their 
behefs as to the birth of children, 
84 

Bull as emblem of generative force, 
100, worshippedbytheHittites,ioo, 
loS, emblem of Hittite thunder- 
god, 100 , Hittite god standing on 
a, 109, as emblem of a thunder- 
god, no, as symbol of thunder and 
fertility, 133 sq , the emblem of 
the Father God, 134, worshipped 
at Duyuk, 134 

Bulls, husband god at Hierapolis 
seated on, 133 

sacnficcd at caves of Pluto, 169 


Bunal of infants to ensure their re- 
birth, 71, 73 s?? , at Gczcr, 87 sq 
Burmese, tbeir conduct dunng an 
earthquake, 165 

Burning of Mclcarth, 89 sqq , of 
Sandan, 95 sqq , of Cilician gods, 
139 sq , of Ssirdanapalus, 141 sqq , 
of Croesus, 143 sqq , of a god, 154 
sq 

Burmngs for dead kings of Judah, 
145 sq , for dead Jewish Rabbis at 
Merron, 146 

Bums, Robert, on John Barlej'com, 
19 1 

Burnt abve, apotheosis by being, 147 

Land of Lydia, 159 sq 

Bustard totem, 83 

Byblus, Adonis at, 9 sqq , the kings 
of, 9 sgq , mourning for Adonis at, 
26, religious prostitution at, 43, 
inspned prophets at, 58 sq , festival 
of Adonis at, 187 

Cadmus turned into a snake, 67 sq 

, Mount, 171 

Cadys, a Lydian, 150 
Calabna, Easter custom in, 214 
Callirrhoe, the spnngs of, in Jloab, 
177 sqq 

Canaamte kings of Jerusalem, ii 
Candaules, king of Lydia, 149 
Cape Bedford in Queensland, belief of 
the natives as to the birth of 
children, 82 

Cappadocia, volcanic region of, 155 
sqq , fire worship in, 157 sq 
Carchemish, Hittite capital on 
Euphrates, 100 

Cana, Zeus Labrandeus in, 149, 
poisonous vapours in, 169 sq 
Carthage, legend and worship of Dido 
at, gz sq , Hamilcar worshipped 
at, 93 

Castabala in Cappadocia, 138 

m Cihcia, worship of Perasian 

Artemis at, 93, 137 sqq 
Castighone a Casauna, in the Abruzzi, 
Midsummer custom at, 207 
Catafalque burnt at funeral of king 
of Siam, 147 

Catama in Sicily, the vineyards of, 
160, gardens of Adonis at, 205 
Catholic Church, the ntual of the, 40 , 
ceremomes on Good Friday in the, 
213, 215 sq 
Cato, 30 

Caucasus, the Albamans of the, 56 
Cauldron, the magical, which makes 
the old young again, 148 
Caverns of Demeter, 68 
Caves, limestone, 123 
Cecrops, father of Agraulus, 117 
Cedar forests of Cihcia, 120 
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Celebes, conduct of the inhabitants in 
an earthquake, 165 
Cclcndens in Cilicia, 29 
Central Provinces of India, gardens 
of Adonis m the, 202 sq 
Ceremonies, magical, for the regula- 
tion of the seasons, i sqg 
Charon, places of, 168, 169 
Charoma, places of Charon, 16S 
Chastitj, ceremonnl, 30 
Chief, ancestral, reincarnate in snakes, 
1 . 

“ Child stones,” where souls of dead 
await rebnrth, 79 

Childbirth, primitive ignorance of the 
causes of, 85 sq 

Childless women expect offspnng 
o St George, 60, resort to 
Baths of Solomon, 60, receise 
offspring from serpent, 67, resort 
to graves in order to secure off- 
spnng, 76, resort to hot spnngs in 
Sjna, 176 sqq 

Children bestowed by saints, Co sq , 
given by serpent, 67, murdered 
that their souls may be reborn in 
bairen women, 75 , sacnficed to 
volcano in Siao, 182-3 
of G(^, 52 

Chill, earthquakes in, 167 
Clumaera Mount, in Lvcia, perpetual 
fire on, 184 

Chinese author on disturbance of 
earth spints by agnculture, 69 
Chmqui, volcano, 165 
Chittim (Citium) in Cyprus, 22 
Cilicia, male deity of, assimilated to 
^eiK, 96 sq , kings of, theu: affinity 
to Sandan, 116, the Assynans in, 
142 

~ . Western or Rugged, described, 

119 sqq , fossils of, 123 sq 
CiJician deity assimilated to Zeus, 116 
. 118, 122 

• ■ Gates, pass of the, 97 

~ goddesses, 132 sqq 

gods, the burmng of, 140 

pirates, 120 

“ pnests, names of, iiG 

Cinyrads, dynasty of the, 29 sqq 
Cin^s, the father of Adonis, 9, 10, 

36, king of Byblus, 19, founds 
sanctuary of Astarte, 19, said to 
nave instituted religious prostitu- 
tion, 29, 37, his daughters, 29, 

37, his nches, 30, his incest, 
30, wooed by Aphrodite, 35, 
meamng of the name, 38, the 
inend of Apollo, 40, legends of 
his death, 41 

Ciotat in Provence, bathing at Mid 
summer at, 208 

Citium (Chittim), in Cyprus, 22, 36 


CIcomenes, King of Sparta, and 
serpents, 67 

Cleon of Magnesia at Gides, 91 
Cnossus in Crete, prehistoric palace 
at, 24 

Coimbatore, dancing-girls at, 46 
Cologne, Petrarch at, on St John’s 
Es e, 208 

Comana in Pontus, worship of goddess 
Ma at, 27 

Commemoration of the Dead at 
Athens, 195 

Communal rights o\ er women, 40 
Conception, supposed, wthout sexual 
intercourse, 71 , in women sup- 
posed to be caused by food, 76, 81, 
82, 83, 84 See also Impregnation 
Conceptional ammals and plants as 
causes of pregnancy in women, 77 
sq , 84 sq 

Concubines, human, of the god 
Ammon, 56 

Cone, image of Astarte, 9 
Cones as emblems of a goddess, 24 
sqq 

Congo, burial of infants on the, 71 
Combos Indians of the Uca>ali River, 
their theory of earthquakes, 163 
Conical stone as divine emblem, 135, 
136 

Constantine destroys temple of 
Astarte, 20, suppresses sacred 
prostitution, 26 
Coomassie, in Ashantee, 166 
Copenhagen, bathing on St. John’s 
Eve at, 208 

Corn, water thrown on the last cut 
a ram charm, 198 sg 

and grapes, s>Tnbols of the god 

of Tarsus, 96, 114, of the god of 
Ibreez, 99 

and vine, emblems of the gods of 

Tarsus and Ibreez, 130 sq 

god. Adorns as a, 19 1 sq 

spint, Tammuz or Adonis as a, 

191 sqq , propitiation of the, per- 
haps fused with a worship of the 
dead, 193 sqq 

^wreaths as first fruits, 30 

Corjxian cave, pnests of Zeus at the, 
ixfi, the god of the, 122 sqq , de- 
scribed, 123 sq , saffron at the, 
1S3, name perhaps derived from 
crocus, 153 

Corycus in Cihcia, rums of, 123 
Cosenza in Calabna, Easter custom at, 
214 

Cotys, king of L>dia, 153 
Crests of the Cihcian pirates, 120 
Croesus, king of Lydia, captures 
Pteria,io4, the burmng of, 143 . 

147 , dedicates golden lion at 
Delphi, 151 
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Cronus identified ^Mth Pliocnicnn 

El. 135 , 

Crops dependent on serpent god, si 
Cro^vn ^^e^^cr, pnest of Hercules at 


Tarsus, 115 

Cyaxarcs, king of the Mcdc', 142 
Cybele, her cymbals and tambourines, 
to, her lions and turreted crown, 
no, priests of, called Attis, 113 
Cy bistram Cappadocia, 9S, 100, 101 
Cymbals in religious music, 38, to 

and tambourines in worship of 

Ctbelc, 40 

Cyprus, Phoenicians in, 22, Adonis 
in, 22 sqq , sacred prostitution in, 
25, 37, 43, Melcarth worshipped 
in, 95, human sacrifices in, nO sq 
Cyrus and Croesus, 143 %qq 


Dacia, hot spnngs in, lyG 
Damascus, Aramean Kings of, 10 
Damasen, a giant, 152 
Dances, religious, 45, 49, 52 
Dancing girls in India, harlots and 
wives of the gods, 45 sqq 
Dafih gbi, python god, 50 
D&si, dancing girl, 47 
Daughter of a god, 37 
David, King, in relation to the old 
kings of Jerusalem, 13 sq , his 
conquest of Ammon, 13 , his taking 
of a census, 16, as a harper, 38, 

and Saul, 14 

Dead, Festival of the, in Java, 1S3, 
worship of the, perhaps fused with 
the propitiation of the corn spirit, 
194 sqq 

, reincarnation of the, 64 sqq , 

in Amenca, 71, in Afnea, 71 sq 

menbelieved to beget children,7x 

Sea 16 

Death in the fire as an apotheosis, 
147 sq 

and resurrection, annual, of 

gods, 4, of Adonis represented in 
his rites, 187 sq 

Dedicated men and women m Africa, 
49 m 

Dedication of girls to the service of a 
temple, 45 sqq , of children to gods, 
61 

Demeter, her sacred caverns, 68 

and ears of com, 136 

and the king’s son at Eleusis, 

147 

Dervishes of Asia Minor, 139 
Devaddst, dancing girl, 47 sq 
DSvaraitdl, dancing gurl, 47 
Dew, bathing in the, on Midsummer 
Eve or Day, 206 sq , 208 
Diana, a Mother Goddess, 32, her 
sanctuary at Nemi, 32 


DnmisandDnm 19,31 
Dido flees from Iv'c, 3r,, hf fndi- 
tioml death in tlie Jirc, 02, t O'* 
sUippctl at Carting', 92, .in 
Avatirof Astarte ijy 
Dinkas, their belief in •'"rpents as 
reincarnations of th'’ dead 6 (, 
pour milk on yrav c'. 63 
Dio Chrvsostom, on tl '■ people of 
Tarsus, 06 

Diodoms ‘.ictilus, on worship of 
Po'cidon m Klopannesc 167 
Diomede, human sacrifices to, ri7 
Dionvsus in form of bilk Joa, with 
vine and ploughman o 1 a coin, 
136, ancient iutcrp'c’ation of, 160, 

176 

Diphiliis king of Cv pnis, 117 
Disc, winged, as divine embh m, 107 
Discoloration, annual, of the nver 
\doms 21, 1S8 

Divination at Midsummer, 212 sq 
Divinities of tilt volcano Kiraiica, 
iSi sq 

Divinity of Semitic kings to sqq , of 
Lvdian kings, J49 sqq 
Dohchc in Commagene no 
Dorasques of Panama, their thcorv of 
earthquakes, 165 

Double-headed axe, svmbol of Sandan, 
103, carried by Lvdian kings 
149, a palladium of the Hcraclid 
sovereignty, i)9 

Doves burnt m honour of Adonis, 
118 

, sacred, of \phrodite, 24 , or 

Astarte, 118 

Dowaacs earned by prostitution, 26, 
^ U 

Dramas, magical, for the regulation 
of the seasons, 2 sq 
Dreams, revelations given to sick 
people by Pluto and Persephone 
m, 169 

Drenching last corn cut with water 
as a ram-charm, iqS sq 
Drought, kings answerable for, 14 sq 

Ea, Babylonian god, 6 

Eagle to carry soul to heav en, 102 sq 

Ears of corn, emblem of Demcter, 

Earth as the Great Mother, 19 
, the goddess, mother of Typhon, 

Earth goddess annually mamed to 
Sun god, 33 sq , disturbed by the 
operations of husbandry, 68 sqq 
spmts disturbed bv agriculture. 

Earthquake god, 160 sqq 
Earthquakes, attempts to slop, 161 
sqq 
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LiJ*'-*, ' t' II 

;i * ' * , r/^ j"* 5 'M r { tl '• 
{'-i'liv r', to U4f n!c e.' 

*S4 17; 

t*" *' I 30 

Fe^jtS, f 

5 !~ ' j rn.1' 

T 

lM,v-r5, t' I' ' Sw' •'til O'!' 
?' d imwAifon' o' 302 

I !, Pi c^'nicnn >■<>!, 0 , ) )‘i icd i -*1' 

Cro-o'^, 315 

I.! rSu^Sl jotiMl o' lijo ’ nu ! {'.'■• 

rsmn's’ tr HiTiti ’oj 

l}trr’''‘cr lud ■! i* } tii':’'; <ot 

i-ii, u,= «-}n« o', 55 

P‘iv'’a p'ophci.ts to iuj< c , 3S, ^0, 

rndsu l•crJn 30, «S 

tjr>ts-i, s\in po-J Hc’ifi!''i’.i1ti'. if, 2, 

I nitrtdo'k-; leaps into the orit'.' of 

1 Ini, 14S 

Pn!>l''n J 1 ir\rs’ o^ifou in, 19S 
Ep aauni*, Aevulipnii a’ 01 

ata eacri'd S'-ptiif in tK, 
05 

Ereclithei,?!, Hna of Mbcni, Ini ncrcti 
s«TCn», OS 

Eregh (tljc ancicti* Cibiitri) iti 
Cappidocia, 98, 100 
Efftib Kigil, Gabilonnn po^ldcss 6 
or J^ennen, ganitns of Adonis 
in Sanlinn, aof 

Etna Mount, Tjp'ion buned under, 
120, isy, the dcith of Ltnpcdocics 
on, 14S, Ibe ashes of, lOo, 
one-ing4 Uiro\-n into the enters 

r°i’ 

Euboei subject to cartbqual cs, 175, 
nir est custom in, 19S 
Eunuch priests of llie Mother Goddess, 

7' *70 

Euj-uK m Cappadocia, Hitlitc pihcc 
at, 3:00, 108, bull worshipped at, 

E\ e farmers fear to wound the Earth 
goddess, 70 

~ -speaking peoples of the SIa\e 
Coast, sacred prostitution among 
the, 49 S7 

Exorcism by means of music, 40 s? 
Ezekiel on the mourning for Tammuz, 
7, II, 14 , on the king of Tjtc, 92 

rather of a god, 37, 38 

- -deity of the Hittites, the god ot 
the thundenng sky, 109 s?? 

God, his emblem the bull, 134 
lun at Rome, 29 

, Mother, and Son divimties re 
presented at Boghiz Keui, 112 sjj 
1 atherhood of God, the physical, 

02 sy 


In * of the {4Ci*den I lo .cr it Sinlei, 
1^3 

1 c-t t rst rhildrrn bo'-n, custom 
oh — vc'l It tlirr pn \ es 73 
I c-'liit- of pro ind thought to be 
P'0 ’lo'ed In prostitution, 27. 
p'o-ioi'* I b tnirrn'’L of women 
tosf'l'- i* 51 

Itstinl of "the iwikcning of 
Hcrru'ci' it fiTc, 90, of the 
in Ji\i, 183, of riowcn 
( tn'/nlfr :), 105 s? 

* 1 leld of tl c gnnti,’ 128 
1 ijnn poll of fruit trcc<, 70 
l-ci' 70 

1 ijni 1, tl e r thcom of cirthqinkcs, 
1 60 

} ire, punlicition b\, 93 fi , it7 s?? 1 
IVrcnii rcicrciice for, i)3 ^7 > 
tVith in the, IS in apotheosis, 
It'S? 

pcrpcluil HI /oroiitrnn religion, 

•57, \ orshippcd, 157^77 ^ 

\ ill of the king of T)tc 92 

sf , of pnestcsscs it Castibala, 
13S 

worship in Cippidocia, 157^7 

Fi'st bom, Semitic sicrifice of the, 89 

-fruits offered to the Bnlim, 19 

Tirstlings offered to the Baalim, 19 
I'lsh, soul of dead in, 75 ^7 
I lamcn Dnlis ind I imunica, 31/7., 
riiminica md her husband the 
Ilamcn Dnhs, 31 57 „ , 

I lax, omens from the grow tli of, 204 
Flower of the banana, women im 
pregmted b\ the, 73 

of Zeus,” 152, 153 „ 

Flute music, its exciting influence, 40 
Flutes plijcd in tlie laments for 
lammuz, 0 

Food, virgins supposed to conceive 
tlirough citing certain, 76, ■i* ^ 
cause of conception in women, 70, 

81,82,83,84 rx^rsne 

Fortune of the city on coins of Tarsus, 
134, the guardian of cities, 134 
Fossil bones in limestone caves, 123 , 
a source of myths about giants, 

Tra^Angelico, his influence on Catholi 
cism, 40 »' . 

France, harvest custom in, 19a 
Fngento, Valley of Amsanctus near. 

Funeral pyre of Roman emperor, 103 


3ad, Semitic god of fmtune, i34 
iades (Cadiz), worship of Hercules 
(Melcarth) at, 91 sq 
ialelareese of Halmahera, as 
human sacnhccs to volcanoes, 103 
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Gardens of Adorns, 197 sqq , charms 
to promote the growth of vegetation, 
197 sq , 199 , m India, 199 i 
in Bavana, 204, m Sardinia 204 
sq , in Sicily, 205, at Easter, 213 
sq 

of God, 100, 130 

Gazelle Pemnsula, New Bntain, 
conduct of the natives in an earth- 
quake, 165 

Gcntus, Roman, symbolized by a 
serpent, 67 

Germany, harvest custom in, 198, 
leaping over Jlidsummer fires m, 
211 

Gezer, Canaanitish city, excavations 
at, 87 

Gezo, King, 52 

Ghineh, monument of Adonis at, 21 
Ghosts thought to impregnate women, 
73 

Giants, myths of, based on discovery' 
of fossil bones, 127 sq 

and gods, iheir battle, 127 

God, chilifien of, 52 , sons of, 61 sqq , 
the physical fatherhood of, 62 sq , 
gardens of, 100, 130 

, the burning of a, 154 sq 

of earthquakes, 160 sqq 

Godavari District, Southern India, 75 
Goddess, identified with pnestess, 183 
Goddesses, Cihcian, 132 sqq , place 
infant sons of Kings on fire to 
render them immortal, 147 
Gods, annual death and resurrection 
of, 4, personated by pnests, 31, 
33 sqq 

and giants the battle of, 127 

Gold Coast of West Afnca, the Tshi- 
speaking peoples of the, 53 
Golden Flower, the Feast of the, 153 

Sea, the, 120 

Golgi in Cy-pnis, 24 
Gonds, ceremony of bnnging back 
souls of the dead among the, 75 sq 
Good Fnday, efiigies and sepulchres 
of Christ on, 213 sqq 
Goowoong Awoo, volcano, children 
sacnficed to, 183 

Goun, an Indian goddess of fertility, 
202 

Grandmother, earth thought to cause 
earthquakes, 163 
Grapes as divine emblem, 135 
Graves, milk oSered at, 68, childless 
w omen resort to, in order to ensure 
offspring, 76 

“ Great burnings ” for kings of Judah, 
145 sq 

Greek behef in serpents as reincarna- 
tions of the dead, 67 sq 

Church, ceremonies on Good 

Fnday in the, 213 


Greek gods, discnmination of their 
characters, 97 

my’thology, Adonis in, 7 sqq 

use of music in religion, }0 sq 

writers on the worship of Adonis, 

186 sq 

Grotto of the Sibyl, at Marsala, 207 
Guardian spints in the form of 
animals, 64 , in serpents, 6 f, 67 
Guevo Upas, the Valley of Poison, in 
Java, 167 sq 

Gujrat Distnct, Punjaub, 74 
Gyges, king of Lydia, dedicates 
double headed axe to Zeus, 149 

Hadad, chief male deity of the Syrians, 
10, Syrian god of thunder and 
fertihty, 133 

Hadrian, human sacnfice suppressed 
in reign of, 117 

Hair, sacnfice of women’s, 26, offered 
to goddess of volcano, iSi, of 
head shaved in mourning for dead 
gods, rS8 

Halmahera, the Galelareeso of, 183 
Hatmlcar, his self-sacnficc at the 
battle of Himera, 93 sq , wor- 
shipped at Carthage, 03, burns 
himself, 145, Worshipped after 
death, 147 

Handel, the harmonics of, 40 
Hannah, the pray er of, 61 
Hannibal, his prayers to Melcarth, 
9t 

Harmonia, turned into a snake, 67 
Harp, the music of the, in relipon, 
38 sqq 

Harran, mourning of women for 
Tammuz in, 19 1 

Harvest, custom of throwing water 
on the last com cut as a ram- 
charm, 198 sq 

Hattusil, king of the Hittitcs, 109 
Hawaii, the volcano of Kurauea in, 
179 sqq 

Hazael, king of Damascus, 10 
Heathen, origin of Midsummer festival 
(festival of St John), 209 sq 
Hebrew kings, traces of their divinity’, 
13 sqq 

Hebrew prophecy, the distinctive 
character of, 58 

prophets, theu: resemblance to 

those of Africa, 57 sq 
Hehce, in Achaia, destroyed by earth- 
quake, 167 

Hehogabalus, sun god at Emesa, 24 
Hehopohs (Baalbec) in Syria, sacred 
prostitution at, 24, 43 
Hephaestus and hot spnngs, 173 
Heraohds, Lydian dynasty of the, 149, 
150, perhaps Hittite, 15 1 sy 
Hercules identified wath Melcarth, 
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Tj-phon and re 
^vea bj lohus, 90, burnt on 
Mount 6cta, 90, 94, 175. -nor- 
at Ga J«, 91 zij , idcaUfied 
WthSandin, 10;, 115, 131, bums 
Mmatf, 144, s^ors'iipped afttr 
ceaJj, 147 the itch of, 173, his 
ojspute with Ac^ulapjus, 173, 
if of hot sp'inrs, 173 Sff7 , 
altar of, at IlicrTaopjlae, 173 
~ -and the lion, 150 
' “ and Omphale, 149 

and Saruampalus, 141 igg 
the L>diaD, Identical v ith the 
^'heian Hercules, 149, 131 
7 fhe lion's scalp, Grcel t>po 
„of,93S7 

HEreditar> duties, 37 
gennes and Ae^ipan, 127 
Mcnnus, nver, 155 

“^od resorts to the spnngs of 
CaUirrhoe, 177 

Jiu^es Alticus, lus benefaction at 

Thermop>lac, 173 

"erodotus on sanctuary of Aphrodite 
at Paphos, 24 , on religious prosti- 
tuuon, 43 , on wife of Bel, 55 , on 
''■'■'nis and Croesus, 143, on so- 
caliod monument of Scsostns, 152 
gessc, custom at ploughing m, 199 
wettingcn in Baden, custom at somng 
at, 199 

HcMluah, King, his reformation, 17 , 
00 

Hi^pohs, the Synan, festival of the 
Pyre or Torch at, 117, sacred 
doves at, 118 

— — -1 m the valley of the Maeandcr, 
cave of Pluto at, 170, hot spnngs 
at. 170 sag 

• — - -Bambyce, Atargatis the goddess 
of, 110, 133 

Wiuoglyphics, Hittite, loi 
•Hill, G F, on legend of coins of 
Paisus, 102 « , Ion goddess Athch, 
132 « , on coins of Mallus, 135 n 
Hi^Iayan distnets of North-Western 
India, gardens of Adonis m the, 
„203 

Himera, the battle of, 93 
Hindoo bunal of infants, 74, worship 
of perpetual fire, 158 
Hinnom, the Valley of, 145 
Hirpmi, valley of Amsanctus m the 
land of the, 168 
Hissar Distnct, Punjaub, 74 
Hittite costume, 105 sg , 106 

■ deity named Tark or Tarku, 118 

god of thunder, 109, 133 

gods at Tarsus and Sardes, 151 

hieroglyphics, loi 

• pnest or king, his costume, 107 

sg 


Hittite sculptures at Carchemish, 100, 
at Ibrcc* 98 sgg , at Euyuk, 100 , 
at Boghii Kcui, 103 sgg , at 
Babvion, 109, at ^nprli, 109, 
at ’ifarash, 141, inLjdia, ijr 

seals of treaty, no 

treaty vatb Lgy pt, 109 sg 

Hitlites worship the bull, 100, 107, 
their empire, language, etc , 101 
sg , traces of mother Idn among 
the, X13 sg 

Hogs sacnficcd to goddess of volcano, 
182 

" Holy men ” in Syna, 59 sg 
Honey and milk offered to snakes, 66 
Honey cakes offered to serpent, 68 
Homed cap worn by pnest or god, 
too, of Hittite god, 109 

pod, Hittite and Greek, 100 

bon, 103 

Homs, as a religious emblem, 24. 

worn by gods 133 sg 
Hosca on religious prostitution, 43, 
on the prophet as a madman, 60 
Hot spnngs, worship of, 170 sgg , 
Hercules the patron of, i73 , 

resorted to by childless women in 
Syaria, 176 sgg 

Human sarnficc, substitutes for, no 

sacnfices m worship of the moon, 

57, to the Taunc Artemis, 93, 
to Diomede at Salamis, 117 , 
offered at earthquakes, 166 
— ^ — victims thrown into volcanoes, 

182 sg . -L t 

Hunger the root of the worship of 
Adonis, 192 , , , » 

Hurons, tbcir bunal of infants, 71 
Hymins to Tammuz, 6 
Hyria in Cihcia, 29 


Ibans or Sea Dyaks, their worship of 
serpents, 64 See Sea Dyaks 
ibreez in Southern Cappadocia, 97 
sgg , village of, 98 sg , Hittite 
sculptures at, 98 sgg 

the god of, 97 sgg , 

cap, 134 „ , 

Idahum in Cyprus, 36, 
worshipped at, 95 
Ignorance of patermty, 

85 sg 

Ilpirra of 
belief in 
dead, 78 

Impregnation of women by serpenm, 
62 sgg , by the dead, 71 , by 
ghosts, 73. t'y th® ^“® 

banana, 73, supposed, through 
eating food, 76, 81, 82, 83, 84 
See also Conception 

without sexual intercourse, 

behef in, 76 sgg 


his homed 
Melcarth 
primitive, 


Central Austraha, their 
the reincarnation of the 
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Incense burnt nt the riles of \(lonts, 
190 , burnt in honour of the Queen 
of Heasen, 190 

Incest with a daughter in roval 
families, reported cases of, 30 sg 
Inconsistencj of common thought, e 
India, sacred women (dancing girls) 
in, sqg , impregnation of women 
bv stone serpents in, 63 sq , buna! 
of infants in, 73 sq , gardens of 
Adorns in, 199 sqq 

Indian ceremonies analogous to tlic 
ntes of Adonis, 189 

prophet, his objections to agricul 

ture 69 

Infant sons of kings placed b> god 
desses on fire, 147 

Infants buried so as to ensure their 
rebirth, 71, 73 ^qq , burial of, at 
Gezer, 88 

Ingarda tribe of West Australia, their 
belief as to the birth of children, 
84. 

Ingleborough in Yorkshire, 123 
Injibandi tribe of West Australia, 
their belief as to the birth of 
children, 84 

Insect soul of dead in, 75 sg 
Insensibility to pain as a sign of 
inspiration, 138 sq 

Inspiration, insensibilitv to pain as 
sign of, 138 sq 

■ , prophetic, under the influence 

of music, 38 , 40 r? , 57 

lolaus, fnend of Hercules 90 
Isa or Paia’-ati, an Indian goddess, 

201 

Isaiah, on the king’s pjTC in Tophet, 

145 

Ishtar, great Babj Ionian goddess, 
6 , in relation to Tammuz, 0 

(Astarte) and Mylitta, 23 

Isis and the king’s son at Byblus, 147 
Iswara or Mahadeva, an Indian god, 

202 

Ital>, hot spnngs in, 176, diiination 
at Midsummer in, 214 
Itch of Hercules, 173 

Jamblichus on insensibility to pam 
as sign of inspiration, 138 , on the 
punfying virtue of fire, 148 
Janus like deity on coins, 135 
Java, the Valley of Poison in, 167 
sq , worship of volcanoes in, 183 
sq 

Jayi or Jawara, fesLval in Upper 
India, 203 

Jcbcl Hissaf, Olba, 122 
Jerenuah, on the prophet as a mad 
man, 60, on birth from stocks and 
stones, 86 

Jencho, death of Herod at, 177 


Jerome on the wc'hip of Adonis at 
Bethlehem, 217 

Jcnisalcni, mouming fc- lammur at, 
7, n, 14, the Canaanite langs of, 
jr, the returned captiees nt, 15, 
the Dcstro)inr Angd o\rr, 16, 
besieged b\ Scnnache'-ib, 17, the 
religious orchestra at 38, “freal 
burninrs” for the lings at, 145 
sq , the lane's psTC nt, 145 Sif 
Tohn Barlcjcom, lor 
Josephus, on worship of lings of 
Damascus, 10, on the Taxoiiocon, 

1 (6 

Tosiah, refonns of king 17, Sf> 
Jualamuklu in the Hiinaheas, per- 
petual fires, 157 sq 

Judah, laments fo- dead kings of, 

13 

Judean maid impregnated bj serpent, 
63 

Julian the emperor, his entrance into 
Antioch, 189, 217 
Jupiter Dolichenus no 
Justice and Injustice in Vnstoplianes, 

173 

Ivai of Gennaii I\cw Guinea, their 
belief m conception wathout sexual 
intercourse, 76 
Kaikolans, a Tamil caste, 45 
Kaitish of Central Australia, their 
belief m the reincarnation of the 
dead, 78 

Kalat el Hosn, in Sana, Co 
Kangri District, Punjaub, 74 
Kant.avu, a Pijian island, 166 
Kana tebdcis, in Cilina, 129 
Kara-Bcl, in Ljdia, Hittitc sculpture 
at, 152 

Kanera tribe of West Australia, their 
^ beliefs as to the birth of children, 84 
Karma tree, ceremonj of the Mundas 
oaera, 200 sq 

Kcb (Geb or Seb), Egjptian earth- 
god, father of Osms, 4 
Kcdeshim, sacred men, 43, 56, 59, 
SC, at Jerusalem, 12, in relation 
to prophets, 59 

Kedeshoih, sacred women, 43, 56, 86 
Kemosh, god of Moab, 10 
Kent’s Hole, near Torquaj, fossil 
bones in, 123 

Khasis of Assam, their system of 
mother km, 32 
KhjTun State, in Assam, 33 
lung of Tjtc, his walk on stones of 
fire, 92 sq 

Kings as priests, 30, as lovers of a 
goddess, 36 sq , held responsible 
for the w eather and the crops, 150 

, divinity of Semitic, 10 sqq , 

di\ inity of Ly dian, 149 sqq 
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Kin£;sof Egvpl \.orshippcd as gods, 
33 

, Hebrc* , tnccs of di%jnit> 

ascnbcd to, 13 sqq 

lungsh'p at Komo a plcbcnn institu- 
t:on,32 

hi> roT, a Ivrc, 38 

Ivi’-auea, \olcano in Hauiu, 179 s? , 
diMiiilics of, 180, offerings to, 180 
tqq 

Kinvnna,oneof tbcTrobnand Islands, 
snales as reincarnations of the 
dead in, C5 

Kois of Southern India, infant bunal 
among the, 75 

Kom,ati3 of Mj-sorc, their worship of 
serpents, 63 sq 

Aosio, a dedicated person, 49, 50, 52 

Kuklia, Old Paphos, 23, 25 

Kundi m Cihcia, 116 

Kupalo, figure of, passed across fire 
at Midsummer, 210 s? , a deitj of 
vegetation, 213 

Kupole's festnal at Midsummer m 
Prussia, 213 


Labris, Ljdian word for axe, 149 
Lagrange, rather M J on the mourn 
ing for Adonis as a harvest nte, 
192 

Lakhubai, an Indian goddess, 204 
Labor, theory of earthquakes in, 163 
Lamas River in Cihcia, 120, 121 
Lamentations of Egyptian reapers, 
192 

Laments for Tammuz, 6 sg , lor 
dead kings of Judah, 13 
Linden, the battle of, 194 
Lamax Lapethus in Cy prus, Jifclcarth 
worshipped at, 95 

Larrehna, Australian tribe, their 
belief m conception without co- 
habitation, 83 . 

Laurel, gold wreath of, worn oy 
pnest of Hercules, 115 
Leaping over Midsummer fires to 
make hemp or flax grow tall, 211 
Lebanon, the forests of Mount, 10, 
Aphrodite of the, 21, Baal of the, 
22 , the charm of the, 195 
Lent, the Indian and Eijian, 70 
Leprosy, king of Israel expected to 
hell, 16 

Leti, theory of earthquakes in, 163 
Lion, deity standing on a, 103 , the 
emblem of the Mother Goddess, 
134, as emblem of Hercules and 
the Herachds. 149, 15 ° j carried 
round acropolis of Sardes, 15 1 

god at Boghaz-Keui, the mystery 

of the, III sq , of Lydia, 151 

slaying god, statue of, 95 

Lions, carved, at gate, 104 


as 


emblems of the groat Asiatic 
Mother goddess, no, deiUcs seated 
on, 132 

Lucian on religious prostitution, 43 , 
on the death of Peregnnus, 148, 
on dispute between Hercules and 
Ac-^ulapius, 173 , ,, 

Luntcha of Central Australia, fbcir 
belief in the reincarnation of the 
dead, 78 

Lycaoman plain, 100 
Lycia, Mount Chimaera in, 184 
Lycus, valley of the, 171 , r™ 

Lydia, prostitution of girls before 
marriage in, 26, 43. the lion-god 
of, 151 , the Burnt Land of, 159*9 
Lydian lungs, tbeir divinity, 149 *99 , 
held responsible for the weather 
and the crops. 150 , , „ 

Lvcll. Sir Charles, on volcanic pMno- 
mcna in Syria and Palestine, 185 n 
Lyre as instrument of religious music, 
38 sq , 40 *9 

Ma. goddess of Comana in Pontus, 27 
Macrobius, on the mourning Aphro- 

Macandcr, the valley of the, subject 
to earthquakes, 160, sanctuanK 
of Pluto in the valley of the, 109, 

Mafuic, the Samoan god of earth- 

M.^^?and religion, combination of. 

Magical ceremonies for the regulation 
of the seasons, i sqg 
dramas for the regulation of tne 

MSeo\ndVarvati, Indian deities 

203,211 

Mahdi, an ancient, 57, . 

Mahratta, dancing girls in, 46 
Mallus in CiUcia, deities on coins of, 

MMta, ^bilingual inscnption of, ix, 
Phoenician temples of, 24 
Manichaeans, their theory of earth 

M^flimde monuments at, 141 
Marduk, human wives of, at Babylon, 

mI 4 s, bodily, of prophets, 58 
Mimage as an mfnngement of old 
communal nghts, 27, of ‘“a bun 

and Earth, 33 *9 . Z°^s Jd 
sernent-god, 50 sqq , of Adonis ana 
Aphrodite celebrated at Alexandna, 

sacred, of pnest and pnestess 
reSntatives of deities 33 
sag represented in the rock hewn 
lSlptur?s at Bogbaz-Kem, 112 
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Marsala in Sicily, Midsummer customs 
at, 207 

Marseilles, Midsummer custom at, 
208 sg 

Maroyas and Apollo 'll 
Masai, of East Africa, their belief in 
serpents as reincarnations of the 
dead, 61, 65 sg 
Masnes, a giant, 153 
Massaya, volcano in Nicaragua human 
victims sacnficcd to, i8i 
Massebah (plural mtssebo'h), sacred 
stone or pillar, 87 
“ Matnarchate,” 33 
Mw Day, ceremony at Mciron in 
Galilee on the ev e of, 146 

-pole or Midsummcr-trce in 

Sweden and Bohemia, 210 
Medea and her magic cauldron, 148 
Mefitis, Italian goddess of mephitic 
vapours, 168, 169 

Magalopolis, battle of gods and giants 
in plain of, 127 
Megassares, king of Hjaaa, 29 
Mciron, in Gahlco, burnings for dead 
Jewish Rabbis at, 146 sq 
Mda's description of the Corjcian 
cave, 126 

Melanesia, belief in conception with 
out sexual intercourse in, 76 sg 
Mdcarth, the god of Tyre, identified 
with Hercules, ii, 89, worshipped 
at Amathus in Cyprus, 22, 95 , the 
burning of, 89 sgg , worshipped 
at Gadcs, 91 

Melchizedek, king of Salem, ii 
Meles, king of Lydia, banished be 
cause of a dearth, 150, causes 
lion to be earned round acropohs, 

150 

Mehcertes, a form of Melcarth, 91 
Men “ of God,” prophets, 59 
Mephitic vapours, worship of, 167 
sgg 

Mesha, king of Moab, 10, sacnfices 
his first bom, 89 

Messiah, “ the Anointed One,” 14 
Meteor as signal for festival, 218 
Jletharme, daughter of Py^ahou, 29 
Michael Angelo, the PtetH of, 2x6 
Midsummer, old heathen festival of, 
in Europe and the East, 209 sq , 
divination at, 210 sg 

bathing, pagan ongin of the 

custom, 209 

Bride and Bridegroom in Sweden, 

211 

Day or Eve, custom of bathing 

on, 206 sqq 

fires and couples in relation to 

vegetation, 210 sq , leaping over 
the fires to make flax or hemp 
grow tall, 211 


Milcom, the god of Ammon, 13 
Milk, serpents fed with, 65 sgg, CS, 
offered at graves, 63 
Mill, women mourning for Tnmmui 
cat nothing ground in a null, 191 
Minoan age of Greece, 2 1 
Miraculous births of gods and heroes, 
86 

" Mistress of Turquoise,” goddess at 
Sinai, 25 

Moa thcorj of earthquakes in, 163 
Moab, Mesha, king of, to, the wilder 
ness of, 38 sq , the springs of 
Callirrhoc in, 177 sgg 
Mohammetlan peoples of North 
Africa, their custom of bathing at 
Midsummer 209 
Mo’re, sister of Tjlon, 152 
Moloch ineamng of the name, xo, 
sacnfices of first bom children to, 
145 

Moon, human victims sacnficcd to 
the, 57, albmocs thought to be the 
ofispnng of the, 71 

god conceived as masculine, 

57, inspiration by the, 57 
Moooi, Tongan god who causes earth- 
quakes, 165 

Morning Star, appearance of, perhaps 
the signal for the festival of adorns, 

2X8 

Mota, belief as to conception in 
women In, 76 sg 

Mother Earth, festival In her honour 
in Bengal, 70 

Goddess of Western Asia, sacred 

prostitution in the worship of the, 
25 , hons as her emblems, no, 134 , 
her eunuch priests, 170 

-kin, succession in roval houses 

with, 31, trace of, at Romo and 
Nemi, 32, among the Ivhasis of 
Assam, 32 , among the HitUtes, 
traces of, 113 sq 

of a god, 37, 38 

Plastenc on Mount Sipjlus, 152 

Motlav, belief as to conception in 
women in, 78 

Moylar, male children of sacred 
prostitutes, 47 

Mundas of Bengal, gardens of Adonis 
among the, 200 

Mungarai, Australian tnbe, their 
belief in the rcincamation of the 
dead, 80 

Murder of children to secure their 
rebirth in barren women, 75 
Murli, female devotee, 46 
Music as a means of prophetic inspira 
tion, 37 sg , 40 s? , 57, in evorcism, 
40 sq , and religion, 39 sq 
Mycenae, royal graves at, 23, 24 
Mycenaean age of Greece, 24 
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Mjhtta, Babylonian Roddoss, sacred 
prostitution in her worship, 25 
Myrrh or Myrrba, the mother of 
Adonis, 30, 190 

— -tree, Adonis bom of a, 1S9 
Mysore, the Komatis of, 63 

Naaburg, in Bivam, custom at 
soviDgat, 199 .. , , 

" Naaraan, wounds of the, Amb 
name for the scarlet anemone, 188 
biabopolassar, king of Babylon, 142 
iVrfga, serpent god, 63 
Naga padohi, the agent of earth 
quakes, 164 

Nahr Ibrahim, the nver Adonis, g, 

20 

Namal tribe of West Australia, their 
behef as to the birth of children, 

84 

Names, royal, signihmg relation to 
deity’, 10 sqq , Semitic personal, 
indicating relationship to a deity, 

37 

Nandi, the, of British Last Afnea, 
their behef m serpents as rein- 
carnations of the dead, 64, 06 
Naples, custom of bathing on St 
John’s Eve at, 20O 
Ncmi, Dianus and Diana at, 32 
New Britain, theory of earthquakes 
in, 165 . 

Guinea, German, the liai of, 7“, 

the Tami of, 163 _ , , 

World, bathing on St John s 

Day in the, 209 

Zealand, Rotomahana in, 171 

Newman, J H , on music, 39 sq 
Ngu, God, 52 

Ngoni, their behef in serpents as 
reincarnations of the dead, 64 
Nias, conduct of the natives of, m 
an earthquake, 16O 
Nicaragua, Indians of, sacrihce 
human victims to volcanoes, 182 
Nineveh, the end of, 142 _ 

Notmandy, rolling in dew on St 
John’s Day in, 208 

Northern femtory, Australia, behels 
as to the birth of children in the, 
82 sq 

Novitiate of pnests and priestesses, 

NullaVun tribe of Australia, their 
behef as to the birth of children, 
81 

Nysa, in the valley of the Maeander, 
169 

Obelisk, image of Astartc, 9 
Obelisks, sacred, at Gezer, 87 
Oeta, Mount, Hercules burnt on, go, 
94, 175 


Oil, holy, poured on king’s head, 14 , 
poured on sacred stones, 25, as 
vehicle of inspiration, 58 
Olba, priestly kings of, 115 sqq , 131, 
the name of, Ii8, the rums of, 

Olo^Ngadjoe, the, of Borneo, 71 
Olympia . the quack Peregnnus burns 
himself at, 148 

Olympus, Mount, in Cyprus, 23 
Omphalc and Hercules, 149 
Oodeypoor, in Rajputana, gardens of 
Adonis at, 201 sq 

Oraons of Bengal, their mnual 
marriage of the Sun and Earth, 
33 sqq , gardens of Adonis among 
the, 200 

Orestes at Castabala, 93 

Onental mind untrammelled by logic, 

2 » 

Orpheus, prophet and musicnn, 41 
Os&is identified \/ith Adonis and 
AttiS 

Omhs, 'Adonis, Attis, their mythical 
similarity, 4 , 

Oura, ancient name of Olba, 119, 

Ounwa, theory of earthquakes lu, 

Ox substituted for human victim m 

O^n” m'^Sarchnia, St. John’s festival 
at, 205 

FIST 'Sf “artSScr 

iestival (festival of St John), 209 

Palestine, religious prostitution m, 43 
Palestrina, the harmonies of, 4° 
Pamp? del Sacramento, Peru, earth 

PampM,^honM^of c’cUnct animals in 

PaidhlSur, .» Ite 

a. PaPte 

PaIdJU, a being who causes earth- 
by Cinyras, 29 

^t^’a^^orisat^n Indian goddess. 
Pa'tOTUyf pnmitivo ignorance of, 
PeK goddess of the volcano Kirauea 
pfo^S,"vo^^P Poso:<Jon ,n, 
Pelops restored to life, 148 
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Pennefather River IQ Queensland, 
belief of the natives as to the birth 
of children, 82 

Perasia, Artcnns, at Castabala, 137 
sqq 

Peregnnus, his death in the fire, 148 
Perga in Pamphylia, Artemis at, 24 
Periander, tyrant of Connth, his 
burnt sacrifice to his dead wife, 146 
Pengord, rolling in dew on St John’s 
Day in, 208 
Pentius, month of, go 
Perpetual fires worshipped, 157 sqq 
Persephone and Aphrodite, their 
contest for Adorns, 8 

and Pluto, temple of, i6g 

Persian reverence for fire, 143 sq 

fire worship and pnests, 157 

Personation of gods by pnests, 31, 
33 sqq 

Peru, earthquakes in, 167 
Peruvian Indians, their theory of 
earthquakes, 166 

Pescara River, in the Abruzn, 207 
Pescina in the Abruzzi, Midsummer 
custom at, 207 

Pessmus, pnests called Attis at, 113 
Petrarch at Cologne on St John’s 
Eve, 208 

Petnfied cascades of Hierapohs, 171 
Phamace, daughter of Megassares, 29 
Phidias, his influence on Greek 
religion, 40 « 

Philadelphia, subject to earthquakes, 
160 sg 

Philosophy, school of, at Tarsus, 96 
Phoenician temples in Malta, 24, 
sacred prostitution in, 26 

kmgs in Cyprus, 36 

Phoemcians in Cyprus, 22 sq 
Phrygian moon god, 57 
Pieth of hbchael Angelo, 216 
Pillars as a rehgious emblem, 24 
Pindar on the music of the lyre, 41 , 
on Typhon, 126 
Pirates the Cihcian, 120 
Plastene, Mother, on Jlount Sipydus, 

152 

Plotinus, the death of, 67 
Ploughing, Prussian custom at, 199 
Ploughmen and sowers drenched wuth 
water as a ram charm, 198 sq 
Plutarch on the double headed axe of 
Zeus Labrandeus, 149 
Pluto, the breath of, 168, places 
or sanctuanes of, 168 sqq , cave 
and temple of, at Acbaraca, 169 
Phitonia, places of Pluto, 168 
Pompey tne Great, 19 
Pontus, sacred prostitution in, 27, 43 
Port Darwm, Australia, 82 
Possession of priest or pnestess by a 
divune spint, 50, 52 sq , 56 sqq 


Pots of Basil on St John’s Day m 
Sicilv, 206 

Pregnancy, causes of, unknown, 72 
sq , 85 sg , Australian beliefs as 
to the causes of, 78 sqq 
Pnestess identified with goddess, 182 
Pnestesses more important than 
pnests, 31, 33 , , , 

Pnesthood v acatcd on death of 
pnest’s wife, 31, of Hercules at 
Tarsus, 115 

Pnestly dynasties of Asia Minor, 112 
sq 

king and queen personating god 

and goddess, 31 

kings, 30, of Olba, 115 sqq, 

132, Adonis personated by, 186 

Pnests personate gods, 31, 33 sqq 

of Astarte, kings as, 18 

of Zeus at the Cory man cave, 

116, 125 

Processions carved on rocks at 
Bogbaz-Keui, 105 sqq , in honour 
of Adonis, 187 

Procreation, savage ignorance of the 
causes of, 85 sq 

Profligacy of human sexes supposed 
to quicken the earth, 35 
Prophecy, Hebrew, distinctiv e charac- 
ter of, 58 

Prophet regarded as madman, 60 
Prophetic inspiration under the 
influence of music, 38 sq , 40 sq , 
57 

marks on body, 58 

water drunk on St. John’s Eve, 

207 

Prophets in relation to kedcshivi, 59 

, Hebrew, their resemblance to 

those of Afnca, 57 sq 

of Israel, their rehgious and 

moral reform, 17 

Propitiation of deceased ancestors, 32 
Prostitution, sacred, before mamage, 
in Western Asia, 25 sqq , suggested 
ongin of, 27 sqq , in Western Asia, 
alternative theory of, 42 sqq , in 
India, 45 sqq , in Afnca, 49 sqq 
Provence, batiung at Midsummer in, 

208 

Prussia, customs at ploughing and 
harv'est in, 199 , divunation at 
Midsummer in, 212 sq 
Ptena, captured by Croesus, 104 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, 30 
Pumi yathon, king of Citium and 
Idalium, 36 

Punjaub, belief in the reincarnation 
of infants in the, 74 
Puppet substituted for human victim, 
183 

Punfication by fire, 93 11 , 147 sqq 
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P>gmahon,kingofCitiumandIdalium 

in C\'prus, 3O 

, Ung of C>T5ru‘!, =9. 3o 

, kingofT>Te, 36 

and Aphrodite, 36 

Pyramus, nver in Cilicia, i35i ^37> 

I4.I S (7 ,4. 

Pyre at festivals of Hercules, 94, at 
Tarsus, loc, of dead kings at 

Jerusalem, 145 s? , » 

or Torch, name 'of great festival 

at the Synan Hicnpohs, 117 
Pjthon worshipped b> the Baganda, 

67 

— — god, human wives of the, 50 

“ Quail hunt,” legend on coins of 
Tarsus, ro2 n , , 

Qualls sacnficed to Hercules (Mel 
earth), 90, migration of, 90 

Queen of Egypt the wife of Ammon, 

— — of Heaven, incense burnt in 
honour of the, 190 

Queensland, aborigines of, their bcliels 
as to the birth of children, 82 


Rabbah, captured by David, 13 
Rabbis, burnings for dead 
Ram procured by bones of the deao, 
14, excessive, ascribed to ''’tnth 
of God, 15 sq , instrumental m 
rebirth of dead infants, 75 

-charm in ntes of Adorns, ^97. 

by throwing water on the last 
com cut, 198 sq 
Rainbow totem, 81 
Rainless summer on the Meuitcr 
ranean, 130 

Rajaraja, king, 45 , . , „ 

Rajputana, gardens of Adonis 1 , 

Rameses II, his treaty with the 
Hittites, 109 sq 

Ramman, Babylonian and Assynan 
god of thunder, I33 *7, . , 

Ramsay, Sir W M , on Hterapohs and 
Hieropohs, 137 « , , 

Ratumaimbulu, Tijian god of fruit 

Reapers, Egyptian, their lamentations. 

Rebirth of infants, means taken to 
ensure the, 71. 73 ^77 > 
dead, precautions taken to prevent, 

73 

Refonn, the prophetic, m Israel, i7 
Reformations of Hezeluah and Josia , 
17 

Reincarnation of the dead, 64 *77 • 
m Amenca, 71 » m Australia, 79 
sqq 


Rekub cl, S>Tnn god, ii 
Religion, volcanic, 154 *77 
and magic, combination of, a, 

and music, 39 , ■, „n 

Renan, E , on Adorn melech, ii , on 
the w orship of Adonis, 195 
Resemblance of the ntes of Adonis 
to the festiv il of Easter, f H *7? 
Resurrection of Hercules (Melcarth), 
90 

of Tjlon, 152 sq 

Rhine, bathing in the, on St John s 
Rvc 208 

Rhodians, the Venetians of anUquity, 
161 

Ritual of Adonis, 186 sqq 
Rivers as the seat of worship of 
deities, 131, bathing in, at Mid 
summer, 207, 208, 209 
Rizpah and her sons, 14 
Rock-hewn sculptures at Ibreez, 98 
sq , at Boghaz Krai, 105 sqq 
Roman emperor, funeral pyre ot, 

genius symbolized by a serpent, 

67 

Roner River, in Australia, 80, 81 
E the vvhite, dyed red by the 
blood of Aphrodite, ros 
Rotomahana m New Zealand, pmk 
terraces at, i7t , 

Russian Midsummer custom, 210 sq 


gacred harlots in Asia Minor, 113 

Mamage of pnest and P^st^K 

as representing god and g^deK, 
•x'l saa . represented m the rocK 
hewm^culptures at Boghaz Keui, 

Oilmen,” (kedeshwi), at Jerus^ern, 
12 and wUen, 42 *77 . 

Afnra? 49 *77 , ^ Western Asia, 

p^rostitution, 25 *77, 
ongm of, 27 *77 , fii 

49 

««»» — 

JrSelM'ind,., 45 

West Afnca, 49 *77 > 

Asia, 54 *77 

itSfiras°'torrlirquU^ god, x66, 
SaSiflc^mat Xed at earth- 
Saff i,'son of Cadys, viceroy of 
Saffron^’at^°he Corycian cave, 124, 

153 
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St GeorRC m S\-na, reputed to bestow 
offspnng on. women, 6o, 62, 71 
St John Sweethearts of, in Snrdinn, 
20 1 sq 

St John’s Da> or Esc (Midsummer 
Dav or E\ e), custom of bathing on, 
206 sqq 

Jlidsummcr fcstnal m Sardinia, 

204 sq 

wort gathered at ^^ldsummc^, 

212 sq 

Saint Manes, Midsummer custom at, 
208 

St. Vitus, fcstnal of, 212 
Saints as the givers of children to 
women 60 sq , 71, 88 
Sal tree, festival of the flower of the, 
33 

Salatms in CvTirus, human sacnfices 
at, 116, dynastj of Teuends at, 
116 

Salem, Melcluzcdek, king of, ii 
Samal, in North-Western Syna, 10 
Samana, the fall of, 17 
Samoa, conduct of the inhabitants in 
an earthquake, 165 
Samuel consulted about asses, 58, 
meamng of the name, 61 

and Saul, 15 

Sanda Sarme, a Cilician king, 116 
Sandacus, a Syrian, 29 
Sandan of larsus, loi sqq , the 
burning of, 95 sqq , 102 , identified 
with Hercules, 102, 114, 131, 

monument of, at Tarsus, 102 it 

(Sandon, Sandes), Cappadocian 

and Cihcian god of feitihty, 101 

and Baal at Tarsus, 114 sq , 131 

Sandon, or Sandan, name of the 
Lydian and Cilician Hercules, 149, 
151 , a Cilician name, 149 
Sandu’am, a Cihcian king, 116 
Santa Fehcita, successor of klefitis, 
169 

Santiago Tepehuacan, Indians of, 
their custom at sowing, 199 
Santonn, island of, its volcanic 
activity, 161 

Saracus, last king of Assyria, 142 
Sardanapalus, monument of, at 
Tarsus, 102 n , his monument at 
Anchiale, 141 , the bummg of, 
14159? j 

and Hercules, 141 sqq 

Sardes, captured] by Cyrus, 143, 
hon earned round acropohs of, 150 
Sardmia, gardens of Adonis in, 204 sq 
Sargal, in India, gardens of Adonis at, 
203 

Sarpedonian Artemis, 137, 140 
Sasabonsun, earthquake god of 
Ashantee, 166 
Saul and David, 14 


Saul’s madness soothed by music 
30. 10 

Slv an, Indian month, cot 
Sixons of Transylvania, harvest 
custom of the, 198 

Schlinow, in Brandenburg, custom at 
sowing at, 190 

Scipio, hii fibulous birth, 63 
Scotland, Inrvest custom in 198 
Sea, custom of bithing in the, on St. 
John's Diy or Eve, 206, 20S 

Dvaks or Ibins of Borneo, Ihcir 

worehip of serpents, 64 
Seasons, magical and religious theoncs 
of the, 1 sq 

Selcucus Nicator, king, 122 
Selwangi, py thon god of Baganaa, 67 
Scmirainis, as a form of Ishtar (Astarte), 
145, said to have burnt herself, 
t!5 

Semites, agncultural worship Baal 
as the giver of fcrtihtv, 18 sq , 
sacred stocks and stones among the, 
86 sqq 

Semitic gods, uniformity of their fypc» 
97 

kings the divanity of, 10 sqq , 

as hereditary deities, 37 
personal names indicating re- 
lationship to a deitv, 37 

w orship of Tammuz and Adonis, 

4 

Sennachenb, his siege of Jerusalem, i" 
Serpent as the giv er of children, 67 
— -god mamed to human wives, 
50 5?? , thought to control the 
crops, 51 

Serpents reputed the fathers of 
human beings, 62 sqq , as em- 
bodiments of Aesculapius, 62 sq , 
worshipped in Mysore, 63 sq , as 
reincarnations of the dead, 64 sqq , 
fed with milk, 65 5?? , 68, thought 
to have knowledge of hfe giving 
plants, 153 

Sesostns, so-called monument of, 152 
Shamash, Babyloman srm god, his 
human waves, 55 

Shamashshumukin King of Babylon, 
bums himself, 142, 144 
Shans of Burma, their theory of 
earthquakes, 163 

Shctfati dere, the Devil’s Glen, in 
Cihcia, 121 

Shouting as a means of stopping 
earthquakes, 162 sqq 
Siam, catafalque burnt at funeral of 
king of, 146 sq 

Siao, children sacnficed to volcano in, 
182 sq 

Sibitti baal, kmg of Byblus, 10 
Sibyl, the Grotto of the, at klarsala, 
ao7 - 
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Sicih, Svnm prophet in, 57, fo"®!! 
bones 5 n, 128, liot springs jn, 176, 
g-irdcns of Adonis in, 205, 213 s? , 
divimt'on at Midsummer in, 212, 
Good rridis’ ceremonies in, 215 sq 
Sick people resort to case of Pluto, 
165 

t ic>on, shnno of Acsculapnis at, 63 
idon, 1 ings of, ns pnests of Astarte, 
18 

Sinai, "kfistrcss of Turquo'c* at, 

25 

Sinshanshkun, last king of Assj-na, 


7<|2 

Sip>lus, Mother Plastcnc on Mount, 
X52 

Sis in Cilicia, xi6 
Sister of a f od, 37 
Sizu in Cilicia, 116 

Skin, bathing in dcs" at Midsummer 
as remedy for diseases of the, 207, 
20S 

Slate Coast of West Africa, sacred 
men and t.oraen on the, 49, 52 
Smoroc, Mount, \olcano in Java, 18 y 
Snakes as fathers of human beings, 
C\, fedavllU milk, 65 sgg Set also 
Serpents 

Sodom and Gomorrah, the destruction 
of, 185 H 

Solomon, the Baths of, 60 , fn Moab, 
178 sg 

Son of a god, 37 
Sons of God, Gx sgg 
Sophocles on the burning of Hercules, 
90 

Souls of the dead, reincarnation of the, 
71 sgg , brought back among the 
Gonds, 75 sg 

South Slavs, devices of vromen to 
obtain offspring, 7G 
Sowers and ploughmen drenched with 
water as a ram charm, 199 
Sowing, Prussian custom at, 198 
Spam, bathing on St John’s Cve in, 
208 

Spartans, their attempt to stop an 
earthquake, iCi 

• their flute band, iGi 

their uniform red, 162 

Spermus, king of Lydia, 150 
Spirit ammals supposed to enter 
women and be bom from them, 
77 sg 

children left by ancestors, 79 sg 

Spirits supposed to consort with 
women, 71, of ancestors in the 
form of anunals, 64 
Spnngs, worship of hot, 170 sgg , 
bathing in, at Midsummer, 206, 
207, 208, 209 

Stanilias, male children of sacred 
prostitutes, 47 


Star of Bethlehem, 2X8 

of Salvation, 2x7 

Stocks, sacred, among the Semites, 
86 sgg 

Stones, holed, custom of passing 
through, 25 

, sacred, anointed, 25, among 

the Semites, 86 sgg 

Strabo, on the concubines of Ammon, 
56, his description of the Burnt 
Land of Lydia, 159, on the fre- 
quency of earthquakes at Phila- 
dclphn, 160 

Stnng music in religion, 40 
Substitutes for human sacrifices, 117 
sg,iS2sg 

Succession to the crown under mother- 
kin (female kinship), 31 
Sundanese, their conduct in an earth- 
quake, 162 
Sugar bag totem, 8x 
Suicides, custom observed at graves 
of, 73 

Suk, their belief in serpents as rein- 
carnations of the dead, 66 
Sulla at Aedepsus, 175 
Sumatra, the Bataks of, 164 
Sumenans, their ongin and civuiza- 
Lon, 5 . , . 

Summer on the Mediterranean rain- 
less, 130 

festival of Adorns, 188 

Sun, temple of the, at Baalbec, 133 > 
Adorns interpreted as the, 190 
and earth, annual mamage of, 


-god annually married to Earth- 

goddess, 34s? 1, , 

;wcdcn. May-pole or Midsummer- 
tree in, 210, Midsummer bride and 
bndegroora in, 21X ^ u 

'Sweethearts of St John in 
Sardima, 204 sy 

kvord, girls married to a,^45 „ 

!yna, Adonis m, g sgg , holy “sn 
In, 59 sg , hot spnngs resorted to 
by childless women in, 176 sgg , 
subject to earthquakes, 185 « 

Jvnan god Hadad, 10 
peasants believe that women can 


— • ^omcn apply saints for off 

spring, 88 


ra uz (Tammuz), mourned by Synan 

women in Harran, i9X 

lalaga Bodas, volcano in Java, 

rmm! the, of German New Gmnea, 
their theory of earthquakes, 163 
Tamil temples, dancing girls in, 45 
Tamirads, diviners, 29 
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Tammuz, \ sqq , his worship of 
Sumemn ongin, 5 sq , meaning 
of the name, 5 , “ true son of the 
deep water,” 5, 206, laments for, 

6 sq , the month of, 191 , mourned 
for at Jerusalem, 7, t4i us a 
com spirit, igi, his bones ground 
m a mill and scattered to the wind, 
191 

and Ishtar, 5 sq 

Tanjore, dancing girls at, 45 
Tantalus murders his son Pclops, 
148 

Tark, Tarku, Trok, Troku, syllables 
in names of Cilician pnests, 116, 
perhaps the name of a Hittitc deitj , 

1 18, perhaps the name of the god 
of Olba, 118, 135 

Tarkimos, pnest of Corjcian Zeus, 
116 

Tarkuaris, pnest of Corjxian Zeus, 
116, pnestly king of Olba, 116 
Tarkumbios, priest of Corj'aan Zeus, 
116 

Tarsus, chmate and fcrtihty of, g6, 
school of philosophy at, 96 , Sandan 
and Baal at, 114, 131, pnesthood 
of Hercules at, 115, Fortune of 
the City on corns of, 134, ditane 
tnad at, 140 

the Baal of, 95 sqq , 132 s? 

, Sandan of, loi sqq 

Taurus mountains, 97 
Tegea, tombstones at, 68 
Telamon, father of Teuccr, 116 
Tenggereese of Java sacrifice to 
volcano, 183 

Temate, the sultan of, his sacnfice of 
human victims to a volcano, 183 
Teucer, said to has e instituted human 
sacnJfice, 117 

and Aja-s, names of pnestly 

kings of Olba, 116 sq , 118, 131 
Teucer, son of Tarkuans, pnestly 
king of Olba, 122 

, son of Telamon, founds Salamis 

in Cypms, 116 

, son of Zenophanes, high pnest 

of Olbian Zeus, 122 
Teuends, dynasty at Salamis in 
Cyprus, 1 16 

Thebes in Egypt, temple of Ammon 
at, 56 

Thermopylae, the hot springs of, 173 
sqq 

Thesmophona, sacnfice to serpents 
at the, 68 

Thetis and her infant son, 147 
Thonga, Bantu tnbe of South Afnca, 
them behef in serpents as reincarna- 
tions of the dead, 64 
Threshold, bunal of infants under the, 
73 sq 


Thunde- and In litning, sacrifices to, 
128, the S>Tian \ss>Tnn, Dab>- 
lonian, and Hittitc god of, 133 sq 

god of the Hittitcs, with a bull 

and an axe as his emblems, 109 sq 
totem, 80 

Thunderbolt as emblem of Hittitc god, 
109,110, as divine emblem 133 

and cars of com, emblem of god 

Hadad 133 

ThjTnbna, sanctuarj of Charon at, 
169 

Tiglath Pilcser III , king of \ss\Tia, 
10, II 

Timor, tlieon of earthqualcs in, 16; 
Tiru kalli kundrara, dancing girE at, 
45 

Titanc, shnne of Aesculapius at, 63 
Tongans, them theory of an earth- 
quake, 165 

Tophet, at Jerusalem, 14s 

Toulon, Midsummer custom at, 20S 

sq 

Tozer, H F , on Mount Argacus, 157 
Tralles in Lydia, 26 
Transylvania, harvest customs among 
the Roumamans and Saxons of, 198 
Travancorc, dancing girls in, 47 sqq 
Tree decked wath bracelets, anklets, 
etc., 200 

Trees, spirit children awaiting birth 
m, 79, sacnficial vactims hung on, 

117 

Tnad, divine, at Tarsus, 140 
Tndent, emblem of Hittitc thunder- 
god, 109, emblem of Indian dcitv, 

139 

Trobnands, the, 65 

Trokoarbasis, priest of Co-vcian 
Zeus, 116 

Trokombigrenus, priest of Corycian 
Zeus, 1 16 

Tulava, sacred prostitution in, 46 
Tully River, in Queensland, belief of 
the natives as to conception w ithout 
sexual intercourse, 8r 
“ Turquoise, Mistress of,” at Smai, 25 
Tusayan Indians, them custom at 
planting, 199 
Two headed deity, 135 sq 
Tylon or Tylus, a Lydian hero, 150, 
his death and resurrection, 152 sq 
Typhon slay’s Hercules, 90, Corycian 
cave of, 125 sq , his battle with the 
gods, 159 

and Zeus, battle of, 127 

Tyre, Melcarth at, 11 , burning of 
Melcarth at, 89 sq , festival of 
“the awakemng of Hercules” at, 
90, king of, his .walk on stones of 
fire, 92 

, kings of, them divinity, ii, as 

pnests of Astarte, 18 
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T^Topoeon, ra\me at Jeni'^alcm, 
146 


Lcij’aii River, the Combos of the, 
1 63 

Lri inelccb or Adorn mclcch, hing of 
Bjblus, 10 


Valiev of Hinnom, sarnfices to 
Moloch in the 

of Poison, m Java 16757 

vapours, worship of mephitic, 167 
sqg 

V asc painting of Croesus on the p>tc, 

144 

vegetable and ammal life associated 
in pnraitive mind, 3 

V egetation, in> thical theorv of the 

Krov th and decay of, i sgq , annual 
dccaj and revival of, represented 
dramaticallj in the ntes of Vdonis, 
189 sgg , gardens of Adonis charms 
to promote the gro vth of, 197 . 

^99 57 . Midsummer fires and 
couples in relation to, 210 sg 

Venus, the planet, identified with 
Astartc, 218 

Vernal festival of Adonis, 188 

V lotims, sacrificial, hung on trees, 117 
Virbius or Dianus at Ncmi, 32 
Virgin mothers, of gods and heroes, 

86 

Virginitv, sacnfico of, 44 
Virgins supposed to conceive through 
eating certain food, 76 
Vitrolles, bathing at Midsummer at, 
208 

Volcanic region of Cappadocia, 155 
sgg 

——religion, 154 sgg 
Volcanoes, the worship of, i79 i'‘77 > 
human vactims thrown into, 182 sg 


Wabondei, of Eastern Africa, their 
belief in serpents as reincarnations 
of the dead, 64 

Wailing of women for Adonis, 187 
Wallachia, harvest custom in, 198 
Vv^arramunga of Central Australia, 
their belief in the reincarnation of 
the dead, 79 

Water thrown on the last com cut, a 
ram charm, 198 sg , marvellous 
properties attributed to, at Mid- 
summer (the festival of St John), 
206 sgg , prophetic, drunk on St 
John’s Eve, 207 
■ of Life, 6 

VVave accompanying earthquake, 166 
sg 


Weavers, caste of, 45 
W’en-Ammon, Egvptian traveller, 10, 
5857 

Wheat forced for festival, 203, 204, 
21157,213 

White roses d>cd red bj the blood of 
Aphrodite 188 

Whvdah, King of, his worship of 
serpents, 51 
Winged deities, 135 sg 

di=c as divine emblem, 108 

W’lvcs, human, of gods, 45 577 
W^ogait, Australian tribe, their belief 
in conception without cohabitation, 

S3 

W'oman feeding serpent in Greek art, 
68 

Women pass through holed stones 
as cure for barrenness, 25 , im- 
pregnated by dead saints, 60 sg , 
impregnated by serpents, 62 sgg , 
fear to be impregnated by ghosts, 
73, impregnated by the flower of 
the banana, 73 

W^omen's hair, sacnfico of, 26 
Wororu, man supposed to cause con 
ccption in women without setual 
intercourse, 84 

Worship of the dead perhaps fused 
wath the propitiation of the com- 
spint, 19 1 

of hot spnngs, 170 sgg 

of mephiUo vapours, 167 sgg 

of volcanoes, 179577 

“Wounds of the Naaman, Arab 

name for the scarlet anemone, 

188 ^ , 

Wunscb, R , on modem survivals 
festivals of Adorns, 206 


Yanlo, a personifica'ion of vegetation, 

Yehar baal, king of Bjblus, 10 
Yehaw melech, king of Byblus, 10 
Youth restored by the witch Medea, 

Yungman tribe of Australia, their 
belief as to the birth of children, 
81 


1, name of priest of Corycian Zeus, 

far baal, king of Byblus 9 
qirli in Syria, Hittite sculptures at, 
09 , statue of horned god at, 133 
isf god of Tarsus assimilated to, 
6 114 , Cilician deity assimilated 


Of| ^53 » •r-r/^ T'7C 

^ Corycian, priests of, no, 125, 

temple of, 126 
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